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To all lovers of Newman, 

But more especially to those Newmanites 
Both in France and in Germany 
Who, through suffering or in martyrdom, 
Have felt the iron heel 
Of the Antichrist of our time. 


(O Lord God, to whom vengeance belongeth; O God, to whom 
vengeance belongeth, shew thyself. — Psalm 94:1.) 


Il faut savoir douter où il faut, assurer où il faut, se soumettre 
où il faut. Qui ne fait ainsi wentend pas la force de la raison. 
Il y en a qui pèchent contre ces trois principes, ou, en assurant 
tout comme démonstratif, manque de se connaître en démonstra- 
tion; ou, en doutant de tout, manque de savoir où il faut se 
soumettre; ou, en se Soumettant en tout, manque de savoir ot 
il faut juger. 


— Pascal, Pensées 


A PREFACE 


(Desicnep ro Be Reap) 


The making of anthologies is perhaps one of the most humbling 
tasks that an editor can undertake. Iam under no illusion, there- 
fore, that this collection of Newman’s prose will be greeted by 
enthusiastic unanimity among its readers. Some will regret that 
their favorite sermon has been omitted, others that more of 
The Idea of a University has not been included, still others that 
I have not presented the proper passages from the Development 
of Christian Doctrine, that not one of the Oxford University 
Sermons appears in these pages, that there are no selections from 
Loss and Gain or Callista. But all would agree that no anthology 
can be all things to all men. It must be a selection, and if the 
selections are made according to some intelligent principle, the 
charitable reader will welcome what is presented and forgive 
such sins of omission as have apparently seemed necessary. Of 
the making of books about Newman there is no end. And this 
is largely becduse his work is so full of variety, his mind so fertile 
in challenging paradoxes, his nature so fascinating in its mysteri- 
ous depths and complexities, and his style so deceptively simple, 
that no two people can come to a complete agreement about 
innumerable aspects of his genius. This is no less true when one 
attempts, between the covers of a moderate-size volume, to col- 
lect what is clearly the most enduring of Newman’s prose pieces. 
The truth soon forces itself upon one that it is simply impossible 
to include all of them. 

The present volume does not attempt to do what already has 
been done: to assemble Newman’s writings according to sys- 
tematic doctrinal teaching, as in Erich Przywara’s very skillful 
and valuable achievement, A Newman Synthesis (Sheed & 
Ward, London, 1931), or A. K. Maxwell’s more limited effort, 
According to Cardinal Newman (Dial Press, 1932), or Professor 
Joseph J. Reilly’s very useful collection, without editorial com- 
‘mentary, of short passages from Newman’s works, The Fine Gold 
of Newman (The Macmillan Co., 1931). These works all serve 
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their purpose. Nor have I attempted to show, through selection 
or arrangement, the growth of Newman’s mind, an attempt 
which would result in a volume of much narrower range, of many 
more technical selections, and an appeal to special students of 
Newman. My aim has been to present most of what Newman 
himself would have wished or permitted to be published in one 
volume at the end of his career. This aim has in fact been two- 
fold: to permit the reading of complete selections for the under- 
standing of some of the chief themes in Newman’s work; and to 
present a considerable number of short passages such as tempt 
the mind to “browse” and reflect. In all cases, not only content 
but literary quality has been the touchstone of selection. It will 
be found that, with a few exceptions, the longer and complete 
discussions, since they are arranged chronologically, do in fact 
show, in themselves, the changes and the growth in Newman’s 
thought and methods. Their continuity, their unity, and their 
variety are strikingly evident in section III, “Selected Passages 
on Miscellaneous Subjects,” where passages on the same themes 
have been assembled from the whole range of Newman’s works, 
under approximately adequate and pertinent titles. Designed to 
be readable as well as instructive, the present collection includes a 
section composed of “aphoristic” passages, which will appeal to 
those who admire not only Newman the expositor but also New- 
man the epigrammatist. In some cases, I have made bold to 
terminate an epigrammatical utterance at the point where it began 
to pale into its context, thus preserving the effect of compressed 
observation, which is so much the essence of an aphorism. At 
other times I have deliberately “scrambled” the arrangement of 
such passages in order to prevent monotony. 

Finally, the present volume, though designed for readers of 
whatever faith who find interest in Newman as a writer and as 
a spiritual leader, has on the whole been planned with the recog- 
nition of the fact that, as in Dryden, there was in Newman an 
inevitable movement toward the Roman Catholic faith almost 
from the first. Much debate has been waged over whether 
Newman wrote better or worse after his conversion to Rome. 
In my own mind, there tan be no question: the full flowering 
of Newman’s powers as a preacher, a writer, and a lecturer most 
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certainly occurred after 1845. This is true in spite of the fact 
that the Parochial and Plain Sermons and the Oxford University 
Sermons are the product of his Anglican period. Due recogni- 
tion of the value of both these collections of sermons is evident 
in the present volume, in its unprecedented number of passages 
selected from the former work, and in its numerous selections 
from the latter. Yet it remains true, I think, that Newman’s 
powers may be seen coming to full maturity as he writes the 
Development of Christian Doctrine, and leaves it unfinished be- 
cause he has found the object of his long and painful quest. I 
agree with Hutton, therefore, that “it was not indeed till after 
he became a Roman Catholic that Dr. Newman’s literary genius 
showed itself adequately in his prose writings.” Thus, to be true 
to Newman’s mind, a collection such as this could hardly ignore 
or suppress the more noticeably Roman Catholic passages; on the 
contrary, it has been my purpose to reveal, as clearly as possible, 
the real Newman, who, if not Roman, was certainly Catholic 
always, and Roman Catholic in his greatest works. — The reader 
of books concerning Newman generally wishes to know, and, I 
think, always should know, the religious standpoint of the editor 
or writer. In the present case he is an Episcopalian. 

Ten years ago, when I sat one afternoon in St. Mary’s at Ox- 
ford, and imagined the tall, gliding form of Newman moving 
swiftly and silently into the pulpit, I little thought that at no 
distant date I should be offering his writings to a world once more 
in the agony of war. As I looked into his windows at Oriel, and 
later saw the staircase down which he leaped when he learned 
that he had been elected a Fellow of Oriel, the great world 
seemed far away. That world today has moved into the tragic 
era which he foresaw with such prophetic sadness. It has devel- 
oped the unbelief and the violence which he regarded as inevita- 
ble. It has produced the bombing planes which, in the remorse- 
less night attacks over London in the winter of 1940-41, destroyed 
his publisher’s stock of the complete sets of his works. It has seen 
the defeat in battle of that nation which, forty years ago, rang 
with the brilliant controversy of its Newmanites — the French 
nation; and it has also seen the persecution and the martyrdom 
of German Catholics, some of them undoubtedly students of 
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Newman’s teachings. There is certainly no better time to read 
Newman than now, when the world, sated and brutalized by 
greedy secularism, is in danger of completely losing the two 
things for which Newman stood: the freedom and dignity of the 
mind, and the sense of the supreme reality of God and one’s own 
soul. The polarity of the human mind requires the “other- 
worldly” to balance and temper its lust for matter. Modern 
man, too long obsessed with “this-worldly” aims and achieve- 
ments, has now got himself into a terrifying impasse. He thinks 
he needs peace. And so he does. But Newman would add, 
quoting from his beloved Thomas Scott of Aston Sandford, he 
first needs “holiness rather than peace.” 

I wish now to acknowledge the generous encouragement, 
through helpful correspondence, of the Rev. Martin J. Healy 
of the Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, 
New York; and of President George N. Shuster and Professor 
Joseph J. Reilly of Hunter College of the City of New York. 
Lastly I wish to thank the administrators of the Sterling Fellow- 
ship fund of Yale University for permitting me, during a sab- 
batical year, to pursue a close study of Newman, of which this 
volume is one of the first fruits, and of which a further volume, 
on Newman’s development as a literary personality, will, I hope, 
in more propitious times, be another and worthy result. 


CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
December 31, 1942 
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INTRODUCTION: TOWARDS THE 
UNDERSTANDING OF NEWMAN 


i. THe Man AND THE MYSTERY 


A generation ago, a very witty and stimulating writer on New- 
man concluded his book on the great Cardinal with the opinion 
that “the vitality and influence of Newman will be in proportion 
as he is more ingeniously misunderstood.” ! If this observation 
be true, then Newman bids fair to be a most fertile influence. 
For it is still a fact that Newman remains for many people a 
fascinating or repellent enigma.\ In his own day, men as un- 
alike as Manning and Huxley regarded him as at heart a 
skeptic; ? his intellect was accorded a high rank among thinkers 
by Dean Church, yet was condemned as “the intellect of a 
moderate-sized rabbit” by Thomas Carlyle; 3 his sincerity ap- 
peared absolute to R. H. Hutton and yet for John Morley, “New- 
man made mere siren style do duty for exact, penetrating, and 
coherent thought.”* Unwary historians and critics have cata- 
logued him as a Romantic; recent scholars have more accurately 
insisted that Newman and the Tractarians have indeed very 
little of the spirit and purpose of the great Romantics.” His 
admirers are as embarrassing as his detractors: the former are 
fond of saying that “he drew from the English tongue a greater 
and richer variety of music than any writer since Shakespeare;” 
and that in his theory of the development of doctrine, he was 
the Darwin of theology.® Because his works are so multifarious, 


1 Charles Sarolea, Cardinal Newman, Edinburgh, 1908, p. 174. 

2E. S. Purcell, Life of Manning, London, 1896, Il, 318; T. H. Huxley, 
Science and Christian Tradition, New York, 1896, p. 333 n. 

3 See R. W. Church, Occasional Papers, London, 1897, II, Chaps. XXIX and 
XXX; J. A. Froude, Carlyle’s Life in London, London, 1884, Il, 247. 

*R. H. Hutton, Cardinal Newman, London, 1891, Chap. I; John Morley, 
Miscellanies, ser, IV, London, 1908, p. 161. 

5 See L. E. Gates’s introductory essay on Newman in his Selections, New 
York, 1895, pp. I-Iviii; a corrective essay in H. N. Fairchild, “Romanticism 
and the Religious Revival in England,” Journal of the History of Ideas, Il 
(1941), 330-338. 

* On the comparison between Newman and Shakespeare, see J. Lewis May, 
Cardinal Newman, New York, 1937, p. 8 (a mere sentence, but typical of 
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so (on the whole) untechnical, and so much the product of 
occasions, they seem to many readers to “savor at first sight of 
superficiality, almost of dilettantism.” 7 No one denies that New- 
man was not at home in the nineteenth century; yet some main- 
tain that his true home was in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
others (like Aubrey de Vere) that he was “an ascetic of the 
Middle Ages.” ® He is accused by “liberal” believers of trying 
to breathe new life into dead dogmas, and by “conservatives” of 
initiating the Modernist movement in the Roman Catholic 
Church. There are other ways in which Newman has presented 
a paradox to his time and ours, but these will suffice to show 
why Sarolea, like many another admirer of Newman, concludes 
his study of Newman’s personality on a note of defeat: “After 
having striven for ten years to solve the riddle of the sphinx, 
I am inclined to admit that the riddle is insoluble, and that the 
safest attitude with regard to Newman is to admire without try- 
ing to understand.” ® 

Why is it possible for so much disagreement to arise concern- 
ing a man whose work has a compelling charm even for those 
who cannot accept his beliefs? Is it any longer necessary to ac- 
quiesce in the traditional notion of Newman as being forever a 
“mystery”? 10 J think it will always be true that for certain 
types of minds Newman will be a perplexing and irritating 
mystery, though why this should be so is by no means itself a 
mystery. If we examine the grounds for misapprehending 


many and longer — and unwarranted — parallels) ; see also Fernande Tardivel, 
La personnalité littéraire de Newman, Paris, 1937, p. 338; E. Dimnet, La 
pensée catholique dans PAngleterre contemporaine, Paris, 1905, p. xviii. — For 
uncritical identification of Newman’s theory of doctrinal development with 
Darwinian evolutionism (though not always explicit), see William Barry, 
Newman, London, 1905, p. 278; May, of. cit., P. 55; J. E. Ross, Zohn Henry 
Neoman, New York, 1933, P. 30; Tardivel, of. cit., p. 453 etc., etc. 

. oe is well discussed by Wilfrid Ward, in Last Lectures, London, 1918, 
8 Aubrey de Vere, Recollections, London, 1897, p. 31 (quoted in Ward's Life 


of Newman, London, 1912, I, 66). This “medieval” view of Newman is con- 
tested by Tardivel, of. cit., Pp. 118-119. 
? Sarolea, of. cit., P. 59. 
10 Newman as an enigma is the subject of Abbé Henri Bremond’s The Mys- 
tery of Newman, transl. H. C. Corrance, London, 1907, a work which, like 
Sarolea’s, is brilliant and Provocative, but not always trustworthy. 
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Newman, we shall observe that they require a consideration of 
his nature as a man. We shall see at once that there are at 
least four general reasons for difficulty in understanding him: 
his personal qualities as a man and as a religious believer; the 
seldom regarded eighteenth-century cast of his mind; the real 
complexity of his nature; and the genuine mystery that lies at 
the heart of any life of faith, but more particularly when the 
believer is also highly intellectual. 

Newman was a thorough Englishman; he is incomprehensible 
apart from English traditions.1+ “Every Englishman,” said 
Novalis, “is an island”; and that is why Newman is such a 
mystery to Bremond, as well as to German theologians. In his 
insularity, Newman drew his religious inspiration from a most 
insular period, the seventeenth century; he revelled in the great 
divines of that “glorious century,” in Andrews, Laud, Ham- 
mond, Butler, and Wilson; and he learned the meaning of the 
Fathers through their eyes. He was at home in their theology 
partly because of their “English” restraint, a quality of his own 
mind and nature. That quality it was which prevented him 
from “speaking out,” and which imparted to his style that 
nervous lucidity which keeps the reader alert but never wholly 
satisfied. For a nature such as his, devotional exuberance was of 
course repugnant; not even in the Discourses to Mixed Con- 
gre gations — a highly rhetorical work — did he reach the heights 
of French or Italian passion. English, too, is his irony; he uses 
it as a rampart behind which he may conceal the innermost 
realities of his soul from curious eyes. We shall have occasion, 
later, to consider Newman’s irony as a feature of his style. 
Another consequence of Newman’s geographical insularity was 
that he, like his own Church, knew practically nothing of the 
idealistic philosophy and the Higher Criticism of nineteenth- 
century Germany. It is a mistake to say, with Stanley, that 
the fortunes of the Church of England would have been quite 
different “if Newman had been able to read German.” #2 Yet 

1 For a very readable account of Newman’s English traits, see Frank Leslie 
Cross, John Henry Newman, London, 1933, Chapter IV, to which I am in- 
debted for a number of points in the present discussion. 


12 Cross, op. cit., p. 49. Mark Pattison makes a similar lament over Newman’s 
ignorance of “all the grand development of human reason, from Aristotle down 
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Newman’s ignorance of Kant and the post-Kantian development 
of European thought, and his unawareness of the work and 
significance of Baur, Strauss, and Renan, make it difficult for 
many readers, already familiar with those writers, to give to 
Newman’s words the precise connotation which they demand. 
Finally, as is often pointed out, Newman was essentially “aris- 
tocratic” by nature. Though he was a man of deep feeling, he 
never felt tempted to become emotionally a “ ‘fool’ for Christ’s 
sake”; at least there was none of the “heartiness” or religious 
gusto which was one of the requisites of the Evangelicals. What 
he called his “ingrained contemptible shyness” was but the ex- 
pression of inward discipline and refinement. The things of the 
spirit were not to be degraded to the level of common human 
emotions. As Cross says, “Newman never did an action with- 
out an eye to its gravitas.” Even in his letters he shows the 
habit of caution and reserve; he kept duplicates of all letters of 
any importance, and never let one leave his hands before being 
certain that it expressed precisely what he meant.1? And yet 
this man of aristocratic reticence and pride was permeated with a 
sense of self-distrust, and held that the essence of religion was to 
convince man of his impotence, to rouse in him a deep feeling of 
awe and mystery. Thus one of the most striking facts about 
Newman is his will to submit, his eagerness to “bend the neck 
of reason,” his love of subordination, of considering his Bishop 
his Pope. And when we add that one of Newman’s mottoes 
was “Holiness rather than peace,” we should be able to see that 
one more barrier is erected between Newman and the ordinary 
“natural man,” for whom, religious as he may try to be, the 
“life of holiness” is always something of a mystery, if not an 
unreality. 

_If these qualities of Newman as a man and as a believer cause 
difficulty for many readers, what shall we say about another and 
greater cause, the peculiarly eighteenth-century cast of his mind? 
Few men have been placed in as many conflicting ages, by critics 
to Hegel” (Memoirs, London, 1885, p. 210); but see C. F. Harrold, “Newman 


and the Alexandrian Platonists,” Modern Philology, XXXVII (1940), 290, for 
a suggested correction of this attitude toward Newman. 


13 Cross, op. cit., p. 50. Cf. Ward’s Life, II f ‘ i S 
tails on Newman’s Phare with his hi i es See 
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and biographers, as has Newman; but it is too often overlooked 
that, much as Newman loved to think himself back into the age 
of Clement and Origen, or into the seventeenth century, and 
much as he contributed to the nineteenth-century idea of 
“growth” and “development,” Newman is nevertheless, in many 
ways, a citizen of the eighteenth century, a spiritual contempo- 
rary of Butler, an intellectual contemporary of Shaftesbury, 
Gibbon, and Hume. This is evident from his very vocabulary: 
in The Arians of the Fourth Century he justifies his use of the 
word “body” by citing not only Hooker and Clarendon but also 
Dr. Johnson and Addison; 1 in The Idea of a University his 
whole discussion of “the gentleman” is couched in terms sug- 
gestive of Lord Shaftesbury, whom indeed he mentions; ** in 
The Grammar of Assent, such terms as “instinct,” “notional,” 
“llative,” “speculation,” “probability,” “assent,” “presumption,” 
“sense,” and “taste” are all used with precisely the same mean- 
ing as in Locke, Butler, Hume, and in that belated Augustan, 
Richard Whately, to whose Logic, employing the terms just 
mentioned, Newman contributed several chapters.1® In all dis- 
cussions of how we think, or how we experience the external 
world, Newman shows himself to be surprisingly Augustan, as 
he unites the empiricism of Locke with the “classical” psy- 
chology of Aristotle. The importance of this fact, which could 
be demonstrated more fully, lies in the further fact that when 
one reads Newman with twentieth-century meanings attached to 
his “eighteenth-century” words, a serious misunderstanding re- 
sults, and all too often one is tempted to think Newman’s argu- 
ment not only puzzling but perhaps unreal or nonsensical. 

But the difficulties presented by his personal qualities and by 
the uncontemporary habits of his mind need not be insuperable; 
it is when we encounter the genuine complexity of his nature 
that we begin to realize the true proportions of his “mystery.” 


14 Arians of the Fourth Century, ed. London, 1890, pp. 467-468. 

15 See Discourse VIII, especially sections 9 and ro. 

16 See, in The Grammar of Assent, Part 1, Chaps. i-v, inclusive, especially 
Pp. 61-64, 66—74, and 102-112. — A notably acute and thoughtful account of 
how deep are Newman’s roots in the eighteenth century may be found in Jean 
Guitton, La philosaphie de Newman: essai sur Vidée de développement, Paris, 
1933, Pp. XVI-Xxiv. 
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The man for whom his own soul and God were the only two 
“Juminously self-evident” beings is naturally called a mystic (by 
Ward and others); yet he is said to have retained some of the 
tinge of Calvinism to the very end. The man who said that 
“while we are men, we cannot help, to a great extent, being 
Aristotelians,” 17 was called by one of his friends “my Oxford 
Plato.” 18 Though religion was his greatest interest, his tastes 
were varied: he loved mathematics, studied Church history, 
played the violin with considerable proficiency, loved the beauties 
of nature, and, though of a strong ascetic bent, chose the wines 
for his College cellars. He was almost saintly in his denial of 
self; yet Bremond is right, that in Newman’s life-long isolation 
there was an “imperious autocentrism,” aggravated no doubt by 
years of frustration.4® And this frustration had its source in the 
fact that Newman, in spite of his quiet life, was at heart a man 
of action: “he enjoyed the conversation of . . . soldiers, doctors, 
lawyers. . . He always gave one the impression that he might 
have been a great general, a great lawyer, a great parliamentary 
debater.” When he read the Despatches of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, he said to J. A. Froude, “They make one burn to be a 
soldier.” 2° He was by nature a leader, yet, Hamlet-like, he 
saw too many sides of a situation to be ruthlessly effective. It 
may be said that the legend of Newman’s “complexity” is in 
fact no legend at all: the “bewildering complexity of the man” 
meets us even in his portraits — “his face appears to us in turn 
gentle and hard, manly and feminine, smiling and stern, kindly 
and contemptuous, cheerful and sad.” He is “an ascetic, and at 
the same time he is an artist, a literary epicure, appreciating 
beauty of style. . . He is affectionate and reserved, He has the 
a See sect. 5 of Discourse V of The Idea of a University, 

Said by Blanco White (see Ward’s Life, 1, 38). Much is made of Newman’s 
Platonism by the German Jesuit, Erich Przywara, in his Einführung in New- 
mani Wesen und Werk, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1922, pp. 62—65, etc. 

Bremond, of. cit., PP. 30-31. 

2° Ward’s Life, II, 253, and Last Lectures 
Newman insists in the Apologia that he could 
no doubt partly because he had too much a 


demand the necessary conformity and discipli 
always something tentative about his leadershi 


pP. 130, respectively. — Though 
never manage a party, this was 
Ppreciation for individuality to 
ne of his followers. There was 
p. 
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imagination of a mystic and the corrosive intellect of a skeptic. 
He delights in intellectual difficulties and yearns for certainty. 
He is sincerity incarnate, and possessed of a subtley which the 
greatest casuist might have envied. He is disinterested to the 
verge of self-abdication, . . . and at the same time he is ego- 
tistic, introspective, of an almost morbid subjectivity. He is 
timid and aggressive. He loves solitude, and yet [few men 
drew] to themselves so many hearts,” ?1 

We now come to the “mystery,” properly so called. Let us 
remember that virtually all the influential leaders of religious 
opinion in Newman’s day were engaged in an attempt to adjust 
the teachings of Christianity to the new world of science and 
reason. Men like Carlyle and Matthew Arnold were seeking 
new and undogmatic solutions to religious questions. But New- 
man at Oxford in the 1820s and 1830’s felt very little of the 
new influences; and his native endowments would have greatly 
insulated him against them had they touched him. Conserva- 
tive by nature, delighting in submission, he never questioned the 
Christian revelation as taught to him in its fullest orthodox 
form. Unlike Coleridge, Maurice, Carlyle, and Thomas Er- 
skine, he not only had a profound belief in the supernatural 
government of the world, but also in the specially divine revela- 
tion granted to the Jewish people, in the great doctrine of the 
incarnation, and in the foundation of a Church in which was imma- 
nent the same supernatural presence that was incarnate in Christ. 
And Revelation meant, for Newman, not only the unveiling of 
the Divine character and will to man, but also, as Hutton put 
it, “the totality of the results to be produced by all the new 
agencies which Christianity set in motion,” of which the Church 
was the most important and authoritative. Long before he be- 
came a Roman Catholic Newman viewed the Church not as a 
mere organization which hands down to future generations the 
original testimony of Christ, but as the depository of the sacra- 
ments which Christ instituted, and as the only agency authorized 
and equipped to develop those regenerate habits of mind which 
alone could make the original testimony alive and fruitful. 


*1 Sarolea, of. cit., pp. 58-59. 
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Newman’s was a definitely revealed religion, no mere philosophy 
of religion.22 Though he gave many years to the subtle con- 
sideration of the philosophy of faith, such a philosophy was 
always subordinate to laying the foundation of faith in Christian 
doctrine and dogma; Newman was always repelled at the thin 
and speculative substitutes for the historic creeds of Christianity 
which were rising all about him. Thus it was that, far from 
holding, like Coleridge, Carlyle, Strauss, or Renan, that the 
Christian revelation must be reformed in the light of modern 
thought, he held that modern thought needed reform in the 
light of the Christian revelation. Part of the mystery of New- 
man, therefore, rests on his steadfast orthodoxy, part of it on 
his unawareness of, or indifference to, the great critical effort 
occurring among religious thinkers. When, in later years, he 
argued for greater understanding of the perplexities of sincere 
unbelievers, it was never to accommodate the central Christian 
doctrines to the modern rationalistic mind but to seek means for 
enlisting that mind in the service of an ampler and more spiritual] 
Christianity. 

But this was not all. Both as an Anglican and as a Roman 
Catholic he roused in the minds of many people the question: 
“How can so logically minded a man believe as he does?” He 
confounded his friends and foes by uniting a mystical sense with 
a critical sense.? This is because his religion rests on that 
“personal experience with God” which he had at the time of his 
first conversion. His faith is so exuberant that intellect becomes 
merely the tool, the servant, of belief. In return for the joy of 
believing, Newman was willing to accept with pious and sub- 
missive faith all the mysteries and the miracles. “Far from re- 
ducing the mysteries of metaphysical dogmas and of miraculous 
stories to an essential minimum, he, on the contrary, enlarges his 
receptivity. . . He wishes to believe as much as possible. Not 
that he puts miracles on a level with dogma; but each miracle 
preserved by the tradition of the Church offers him an oppor- 
tunity of a fresh sacrifice of intellect, of one of those humiliations 


22 Hutton, op. cit., pp. 15, 51, 67, 105, etc. 


28 “Sens mystique et sens criti i ilà 
s critique unis, voilà un des dualismes newmaniens 
les plus feconds” (Tardivel, op. cit., p. 164). 
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and mortifications of the mind which [became] so dear to 
him.” ?%4 This eagerness to believe, this credulity, strikes Catho- 
lics as well as Protestants as little short of amazing. “It is 
surely a mystery,” says J. E. Ross, a present-day Catholic biogra- 
pher of Newman, “how a man of Newman’s acute mind... 
could have been so easily led to believe in fantastic medieval 
legends,” 25 

Yet, aside from some possibly psychological reasons of which 
we can now know nothing, there are two reasons for Newman’s 
“credulity.” First is his moralism.2® For Newman, true moral- 
ity is true religion, and true religion is true morality. When 
he looked out into the world, it was not his mind that was im- 
pressed; it was his conscience, his sense of the profound mystery 
of evil, “which is absolutely beyond human solution.” Then 
when he faced back towards his God, he felt at once man’s moral 
and intellectual impotence. How easy it was, once he had 
broken the power of the speculative intellect, to accept amy teach- 
ing, any report or legend, from that Church which was the only 
agency, ordained by God, which could cope with the “passion 
and the pride of man”! Newman’s moral sense was constantly 
appalled at the world’s guilt, its suffering, its horrible alienation 
from God. What mattered a little over-belief in this or that 
miracle, if such a belief nourished the soul? The whole Trac- 
tarian Movement had been inspired partly by the idea that 
among cultivated men it is not sensuality or violence which tries 
their souls; it is pride of intellect. Such men are called upon 
to crucify, to sacrifice, all intellectual pretensions in matters of 
faith. Men like Hurrell Froude and John Keble and Newman 
hurried forward to meet doctrines and traditions and reports 
which would give them occasion to prove their faith to them- 
selves. The other reason for Newman’s “credulity” has been 
explained by himself: if one accepts the basic doctrine of 
Christianity, the Incarnation, and the basic miracle of Chris- 


24 Bremond, of. cit., p. 105. 

25 J, Elliot Ross, Foin Henry Newman, New York, 1933, P. 49- 

26 Newman’s moralism’ has received considerable attention in recent years, 
much of it very illuminating. See Yngve Brilioth, T'he Anglican Revival, New 
York, 1925, Chap. XII; C. C. J. Webb, Religious Thought in the Oxford 
Movement, New York, 1928; and Cross, of. cit., Chap. VI. 
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tianity, the Resurrection, why, according to Newman’s lucid rea- 
soning, should one balk at the many lesser miracles? This is 
not the place to inquire into a subject so difficult and complex for 
the average mind. 

Neither of the two reasons just advanced can pretend to any 
finality, but they remind us nevertheless that Newman’s “cre- 
dulity” is not altogether a mystery. Given the qualities of his 
nature, the historical and geographical background of his de- 
velopment, and the religious and intellectual influences he 
received from his Tractarian associates and from the books he 
read, and it is not impossible to glimpse a solution of the mystery 
of Newman. In addition, it is easy to see how and why New- 
man, regarding his critical intellect as the hand-maid to faith, 
could develop, out of the traditions of the Church, such remark- 
ably imaginative sermons as “The Mental Sufferings of Our 
Lord in His Passion,” and “The Glories of Mary for the Sake 
of Her Son.” If we accuse him of “doing credit to his imagi- 
nation at the expense of his judgment,” he will reply with serene 
assurance, as he does in the Apologia, “Hippoclides doesn’t 
care.” ?7 The whole world of physical phenomena, and the 
whole world of human ratiocination, are to him relatively un- 
real; it is the soul, ministered to by imagination and feeling, 
and supported and illuminated by grace — it is the soul alone 
that is real. It is this overwhelming “sense of the supersensible” 
that lies at the heart of Newman’s mystery; it was this in him 


that made him, and still makes him, incomprehensible to the 
many. 


i. THE Presipinc THEMES IN Newman’s Work 


It has often been observed that Newman was singularly un- 
moved by the practical social problems of his time. Parliamen- 
tary reform, the repeal of the Corn Laws, the Chartist agitation, 
educational reform, the development of local government, the 
passing of the great Factory Acts, the triumphant advances of 
democracy, industrialism, and technology — all these left him 
remarkably unstirred. That he was, on the other hand, at least 
aware of these forces is clear from several passages in his works 


2T See the Apologia, ed. Wilfrid Ward, London, 1913, p. 131. 
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that have never been given enough attention: “What largeness 
of view,” he says in the Rise and Progress of Universities, “what 
intrepidity, vigour, and resolution are implied in the Reform 
Bill, in the Emancipation of the Blacks, in the finance changes, in 
the Useful Knowledge movement, in the organization of the 
Free Kirk, in the introduction of the penny postage, and in the 
railroads! This is an age, if not of great men, at least of great 
works.” 28 This does not sound like the voice of an intellectual 
recluse. Yet it is true that Newman’s great concern was not 
with the “great works” of the world but with the intellectual 
difficulties in modern religious belief. He had a mission: to 
check the growth of a purely secularist view of man and society, 
to secure the influence of Christian faith in an age in which 
Christianity appeared threatened with complete overthrow. In 
his letters, especially during his last years, he expressed his con- 
viction that “a time of wide-spread infidelity was coming. . . 
The waters have in fact been rising as a deluge. I look for a 
time, after my life, when only the tops of the mountains will 
be seen like islands in the waste of waters. . . I look with keen 
compassion on the next generation and with, I may say, awe.” ?° 
He anticipated the deluge of unbelief long before most of his 
ecclesiastical associates could be compelled to see it, and sum- 
marized “a form of infidelity of the day” in his Dublin lectures, 
at a time when the word “agnostic” was still unknown. 

To meet the tremendous challenge of modern skepticism, 
Newman devoted his entire career to three great themes: the 
problem of the development of religious doctrine, the problem 
of belief (in a rationalistic age), and the problem of humanistic 
education in an age of science and of religious revival. 

Newman’s interest in the development of doctrine goes back 
as far as his work on The Arians of the Fourth Century (1833). 
From the first, he was convinced that in order for men to believe, 
they had to have an intelligible, coherent, and definite body of 
doctrine to stabilize their belief. In The Arians, in which he 
sought to think of the English Church as a part of the Church 


28 See Historical Sketches, III, p. 59; also The Idea of a University, Dis- 
course VIII, section 4, second paragraph. 
29 Ward, Life of Newman, Il, 416, 478. 
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Catholic, he also sought to show that the original and simple 
teachings of Christianity required “protective additions” or de- 
fences against the wayward minds of individual men. He saw 
the dogmatic definitions of the early Church beginning and grow- 
ing somewhat as does a system of law for a body politic. The 
definitions made use of analogies, like “Father” and “Son,” or 
philosophical phrases, like “nature” and “person”; but, for New- 
man, there was no real opposition between the multiplicity of 
dogmas and the simplicity of earlier belief. In The Arians 
Newman tries to show Christianity, with all its doctrines, 
dogmas, usages, and forms, as the completion of a religious reve- 
lation which was universal; the elaborate dogmatic formulae, so 
repugnant to certain types of minds, were for him a historical 
necessity, arising from the earlier and simpler Christianity, not 
as rivals or as changing it, but as its protection against essential 
corruption. 

This conception of doctrine and dogma, somewhat tentatively 
sketched in The Arians, receives its fullest expression of course 
in Newman’s Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine 
(1845). A great deal of controversy has grown up around this 
work, largely because the word “development” is susceptible to 
so many interpretations. It is enough to observe here that, 
although Newman drew his tests for the vitality of a doctrine 
from the field of biology, he at no time would have had any 
sympathy with the modern idea of evolutionary development 
in the Darwinian sense. Modern evolutionism had too much 
affinity with the dogma of “progress” (a term which, by the 
way, Newman calls slang) 3° for him ever to have subscribed to 
it. Development as he conceived it is a logical rather than a 
temporal process. That this is true is evidenced by the fact 
that Newman wrote his book less as a treatise of abstract theology 
than as a historical study in the relation between the human 
intellect and faith, inquiring into the function of the intellect 
when brought face to face with the great mysteries of Revelation. 
That function is to develop the germs which are contained in the 
elementary and basic, but very concrete, ideas by means of which 
the mysteries of faith are brought to us. Christianity itself is 


30 « “Progress, e.g., is a slang term,” says Newman. See Ward, Life, II, 81. 
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a living idea energizing those communities which it possesses, 
and spreading to newer and newer areas. Such an idea, as time 
goes on, “enters upon strange territory, points of controversy 
alter its bearing; parties rise and fall around it; dangers and 
hopes appear in new relations; and old principles reappear under 
new forms. It changes with them in order to remain the same. 
In a higher world it is otherwise, but here below to live is te 
change, and to be perfect is to have changed often.” 31 

Thus, as Wilfrid Ward ably sums it up, Newman “accounts 
for and justifies the proud claim of the Catholic Church to be 
semper eadem, in spite of the changes in its outward form and 
polity — the growth of ritual, the assimilation of extraneous phi- 
losophies by its theological schools, the changes in the method 
pursued in those schools, its fresh definitions of dogma, the varie- 
ties in its social standing at different epochs, in the Catacombs, 
in the theocracy of the thirteenth century, in the apostasy of the 
nineteenth. . . The Catholic Church [has] the identity of un- 
interrupted life and growth.” 32 The identity of the present 
Church with the Church of earlier ages is presented in three of 
the most masterly paragraphs Newman ever wrote, only one of 
which can be presented here. In them he draws historical 
parallels between the Roman Catholic Church of the nineteenth 
century and the Church of the three periods he surveys — the 
Church of the Apostolic age, of the Nicene period, and of the 
fifth and sixth centuries. Each is preceded by a mass of facts, 
the fruit of years of reading in the Fathers and in Church his- 
tory. Having established the broad outlines of the non-Cath- 
olic’s notion of the Roman communion in his own day, Newman 
proceeds to describe it in detail and then to conclude that this 
communion is “not unlike Christianity as the same world viewed 
it when first it came forth from its Divine Author,” that is, in 
the Apostolical period: 


51 Development of Christian Doctrine, ed. of 1878, p. 40. This edition differs 
considerably from that of 1845, having been “half re-written or rather wholly- 
rearranged” in 1877. See Cross, op. cit., p. 179. 

32 Ward, Life of Newman, I, p. 88. — Newman’s developmental conception 
of doctrinal changes is of course summed up in the motto he drew from Thomas 
Scott of Aston Sandford: “Growth the only evidence of life.” See Apologia, ed. 
Wilfrid Ward, p. 109. 
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“If there is a form of Christianity now in the world which is accused 
of gross superstition, of borrowing its rites and customs from the 
heathen, and of ascribing to forms and ceremonies an occult virtue; 
— a religion which is considered to burden and enslave the mind by 
its requisitions, to address itself to the weak-minded and ignorant, to 
be supported by sophistry and imposture, and to contradict reason and 
exalt mere irrational faith; — a religion which impresses on the seri- 
ous mind very distressing views of the guilt and consequences of sin, 
sets upon the minute acts of the day, one by one, their definite value 
for praise or blame, and thus casts a grave shadow over the future; 
— a religion which holds up to admiration the surrender of wealth, 
and disables serious persons from enjoying it if they would; — a re- 
ligion, the doctrines of which, be they good or bad, are to the generality 
of men unknown; which is considered to bear on its very surface signs 
of folly and falsehood so distinct that a glance suffices to judge of it, 
and that careful examination is preposterous; which is felt to be so 
simply bad, that it may be calumniated at hazard and at pleasure, it 
being nothing but absurdity to stand upon the accurate distribution of 
its guilt among its particular acts, or painfully to determine how far 
this or that story concerning it is literally true, or what has to be al- 
lowed in candour, or what is improbable, or what cuts two ways, or 
what is not proved, or what may be plausibly defended; — a religion 
such, that men look at a convert to it with a feeling which no other 
denomination raises except Judaism, Socialism, or Mormonism, viz. 
with curiosity, suspicion, fear, disgust, as the case may be, as if some- 
thing strange had befallen him, as if he had had an initiation into a 
mystery, and had come into communion with dreadful influences, as 
if he were now one of a confederacy which claimed him, absorbed 
him, stripped him of his personality, reduced him to a mere organ or 
instrument of a whole; — a religion which men hate as proselytizing, 
anti-social, revolutionary, as dividing families, separating chief friends, 
corrupting the maxims of government, making a mock at law, dissolv- 
ing the empire, the enemy of human nature, and a “conspirator against 
its rights and privileges,” — a religion which they consider the cham- 
pion and instrument of darkness, and a pollution calling down upon 
at kar pes sai a religion which they associate with 
they i by pale it whic He ey speak about in whispers, which 
impute whatever aie i ap ape E 
aint One eat Countable; — a religion, the very name of 

y cast out as evil, and use simply as a bad epithet, and which 
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from the impulse of self-preservation they would persecute if they 
could; — if there be such a religion now in the world, it is not unlike 
Christianity as that same world viewed it, when first it came forth 
from its Divine Author.” 33 


Some critics have quarreled with Newman’s book, arguing that 
it was written to justify the step he was about to take (entrance 
into the Church of Rome), or holding that Newman engages in 
special pleading, suppresses facts that do not support his argu- 
ment, and neglects the Church of the Middle Ages. Other critics 
reject his theological subtleties. There are perhaps grounds for 
such objections. But we are concerned with his larger aims. 
And Newman’s great purpose was to demonstrate that the sub- 
tleties of doctrine and dogma, though not in themselves the 
living and inspiring part of religion, have nevertheless been 
necessary to the preservation of that part of religion against the 
“wild living intellect” of individual men. Even so contemptu- 
ous a reviler of religious orthodoxy as Thomas Carlyle admitted 
to J. A. Froude that, had the Gnostics, Arians, and other “heretics” 
had their way, Christianity “would have dwindled away into a 
legend.” 34 And Newman’s hope was to show to men of modern 
intellect that belief in the great doctrines of the Church does 
not necessarily violate one’s intelligence, that as man’s intellect 
expands, the life in religious doctrines expands with it, revealing 
newer and fresher meanings which lay in germ in the original 
deposit of faith.35 

Newman’s second great theme, the problem of belief, appears 
in tentative form in the Oxford University Sermons (1843) and 
assumes its final form, so far as Newman could complete it, in 
the Grammar of Assent (1870). The key to his solution lies in 
a remark he made in a letter in 1840: “the human mind in its 
present [earthly] state is unequal to its own powers of appre- 

8 Development of Christian Doctrine, Chap. VI, sect. 1, final paragraph. 

34 J. A. Froude, Carlyle’s Life in London, London, 1884, II, 462. 

35 The broad outlines of Newman’s theory of doctrinal development can of 
course be found in the last or fifteenth of the Oxford University Sermons (1843). 
— An excellent study of Newman’s theory is that by Jean Guitton, who has, 


unfortunately, not found a translator, La philosophie de Newman: essai sur 
Pidée de développement, Paris, 1933. 
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hension; it embraces more than it can master.” 38 In other 
words, we actually know more than we can express in conscious, 
logical statements. We are constantly entertaining convictions 
with absolute certainty on grounds which we could never reduce 
to explicit argument. This is because a great deal of our rea- 
soning is what Newman calls “implicit” or what we should call 
subconscious. If the mind is “unequal to its own powers of 
apprehension,” then conscious logic cannot always adequately 
test the accuracy of its apprehension. Thus Newman must dis- 
agree with Locke, whom he quotes in the Grammar of Assent, 
that no one should “entertain any proposition with greater as- 
surance than the proofs it is built on will warrant.” 37 Life is 
too short for a philosophy or a religion of inferences; it is also 
too concrete, too rich, too unbounded. We cannot always wait 
for proofs. In fact, says Newman, we do not wait, but proceed 
in our daily lives upon a vast number of implicit reasonings on 
probabilities, and only now and then follow the dictates of a 
syllogism. We are therefore living by faith far more than we 
realize. And when we face the problem of religious faith, the 
same facts of human nature spring into view, except that the 
virtue of a “right state of heart,” and the moral imperatives of 
the conscience, have a far deeper rational import than is com- 
monly supposed. In religious faith, the simple and the un- 
lettered have the advantage over the mere intellectual, if the 
latter does not qualify his explicit reasonings with the right 
moral disposition and with the realization that faith involves 
the whole man and is never a matter of logic alone. Clearness 
of statement or even of thought is very often not essential at all 
for the recognition of a great truth. Thus the ignorant but 
inspired man may arrive at truths which only a logician could 
analyze or demonstrate; similarly, says Newman, “consider the 
preternatural sagacity with which a great general. knows what 
his friends and enemies are about, and what will be the final 
result, and where, of their combined movements.” 38 Such a 


58 Letters and Correspondence 
London, 1891, Il, 311. 
37 Grammar of Assent 
38 Oxford University 


of John Henry Newman, ed. Anne Mozley, 


> P- 162. See also Development of Doct., pp. 327—330. 
Sermons, pp. 217~218. 
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general is acting not merely on conscious reasoning but also “by 
the combination of many uncatalogued experiences floating in 
[his] memory, of many reflections, variously produced, felt 
rather than capable of statement.” 2° This ability of the mind 
(using memories, probabilities, associations, testimonies, impres- 
sions) to reason and conclude and believe spontaneously with 
success but without the aid of explicit analysis Newman calls the 
“illative sense.” There are two dangers in exercizing this 
“sense”: superstition and eccentricity. But superstition is held 
in check, Newman says, by the moral element in the act of 
faith: holiness, obedience, dutifulness will safeguard faith from 
becoming mere superstition.*® The eccentricity or prejudice of 
the individual is held in check by the fact, as Newman puts it, 
that “truth is wrought out by many minds working freely to- 
gether.” 41 We here see two great lines of thought in New- 
man: that individual reason transcends logic, and that corporate 
reason (as in the Church, the State, etc.) transcends the individ- 
ual. As they mutually correct each other they further the evo- 
lution of thought. Yet at no point can logical reason adequately 
account for all that thought or knowledge contains. Religious 
belief, then, need not be impossible to the man of reason, New- 
man concludes, if he remembers the concrete, spontaneous, un- 
bounded character of his mind. Faith itself is an act of reason, 
but an act which transcends what Kant called “the speculative 
tad and which finds its sanction in the claims of the moral 
ie 

_ Newman’s third great theme, the problem of higher educa- 
tion, arose from his desire to see religious education comple- 
mented with the proper secular education. In the 1850’s two 


#9 Grammar of Assent, p. 304. 

40 For further discussion of the safeguards of the “illative sense” (though the 
term, of course, is not used), see the fourteenth of the Oxford University Ser- 
mons. 

* Quoted in Ward’s Last Lectures, p. 86. 

42 Newman read Kant late in life. For his adaptation of Kant to his own 
really non-Kantian way of thinking, in a portion of his diary (for February 
4, 1860), published in part not long ago, see Erich Przywara, “J. H. Newmans 
Problemstellung,” Stimmen der Zeit, CXII (1927), 444; also J. F. Cronin, 
— Newman: his Theory of Knowledge, Washington, D.C., 1935, PP- 

9-92. 
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ideals of education were competing for public approval both 
from Catholics and from Protestants: the denominational or ec- 
clesiastical, which tended to be obscurantist; and the undenomt- 
national or scientific, which, like the newly organized University 
of London, appeared threateningly irreligious. Newman and 
his opponents in the Dublin University scheme were equally 
alive to the fact that whereas Oxford in 1845 had been conserv- 
ative and ecclesiastical, Oxford in 1850 was liberal and secu- 
larist; the atmosphere had changed from that of Newman and 
Keble to that of Jowett and John Stuart Mill. Everywhere, in 
the 1850’s, men were feeling the effects of the teachings of the 
biologists, the geologists, the rationalist philosophers like Mill, 
and those very nineteenth-century thinkers, the philosophers of 
history (Friedrich Schlegel, De Tocqueville, Guizot, Hegel, 
Lamennais, Méhler, and Newman himself). Every one was 
trying to reconstitute his mental and spiritual world: “every 
one,” as Wilfrid Ward has said, “was defining his W eltan- 
schauung.” + But the strictly orthodox believers were inclined 
to dread and reject the whole modern scientific and liberal 
movement. To meet this movement Newman planned a uni- 
versity in which theology and science alike should freely flour- 
ish, a university which should be for Catholics what a perfect 
Oxford would be for Anglicans. He knew that it was fool- 
hardy to exclude from education all that was dangerous in 
modern thought; he had the courage to conceive of education 
as enabling the modern religious mind to face dangers which, he 
knew, were in the long run inevitable. So he insisted that 
while religious education was absolutely essential, there should 
be no ecclesiastical supervision of scientific investigations or any 
narrowing of the conception of literature. Science, literature, 
and religion, each had its natural and independent sphere. Nor 
was such education aimed primarily at religious training, but at 

fitting men of the world for the world” by imparting knowl- 
edge for its own sake.t+ No doubt the greatest and the most 
influential parts of The Idea of a University are those in which, 
with consummate style, Newman shows how a liberal education, 

48 Ward, Life o 
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though “useless” from the point of view of professionalism and 
ecclesiasticism, is nevertheless a priceless aid in enabling men to 
live with themselves and with their fellows: 


“If then a practical end must be assigned to a University course, I 
say it is that of training good members of society. Its art is the art 
of social life, and its end is fitness for the world. It neither confines 
its views to particular professions on the one hand, nor creates heroes 
or inspires genius on the other. Works indeed of genius fall under 
no art; heroic minds come under no rule; a University is not a birth- 
place of poets or of immortal authors, of founders of schools, leaders 
of colonies, or conquerors of nations. It does not promise a generation 
of Aristotles or Newtons, of Napoleons or Washingtons, of Raphaels 
or Shakespeares, though such miracles of nature it has before now con- 
tained within its precincts. Nor is it content on the other hand with 
forming the critic or the experimentalist, the economist or the engineer, 
though such too it includes within its scope. But a University training 
is the great ordinary means to a great but ordinary end; it aims at 
raising the intellectual tone of society, at cultivating the public mind, 
at purifying the national taste, at supplying true principles to popular 
enthusiasm and fixed aims to popular aspiration, at giving enlargement 
and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise of po- 
litical power, and refining the intercourse of private life. It is the 
education which gives a man a clear conscious view of his own opinions 
and judgments, a truth in developing them, an eloquence in expressing 
them, and a force in urging them. It teaches him to see things as 
they are, to go right to the point, to disentangle a skein of thought, to 
detect what is sophistical, and to discard what is irrelevant. It prepares 
him to fill any post with credit, and to master any subject with facility. 
It shows him how to accommodate himself to others, how to throw 
himself into their state of mind, how to bring before them his own, how 
to influence them, how to come to an understanding with them, how 
to bear with them. He is at home in any society, he has common 
ground with every class; he knows when to speak and when to be 
silent; he is able to converse, he is able to listen; he can ask a question 
pertinently, and gain a lesson seasonably, when he has nothing to im- 
part himself; he is ever ready, yet never in the way; he is a pleasant 
companion, and a comrade you can depend upon; he knows when to 
be serious and when to trifle, and he has a sure tact which enables him 
to trifle with gracefulness and to be serious with effect. He has the 
repose of a mind which lives in itself, while it lives in the world, and 
which has resources for its happiness at home when it cannot go abroad. 
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He has a gift which serves him in public, and supports him in retire- 
ment, without which good fortune is but vulgar, and with which 
failure and disappointment have a charm. The art which tends to 
make a man all this, is in the object which it pursues as useful as the 
art of wealth or the art of health, though it is less susceptible of method, 
and less tangible, less certain, less complete in its result.” 45 


Considering the bitterness with which the ecclesiastical re- 
actionaries, on the one hand, and the scientific liberals, on the 
other, fought over the issues of education in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, Newman shows a remarkable steadfast- 
ness and independence. Seeing all around him a wide-spreading 
decay of faith, he nevertheless had the courage to demand that 
education remain true to its nature and enable men to cope in- 
telligently with all departments of life, including that “intel- 
lectual movement against religion [which has] a claim upon the 
attention of all educated Christians.” 48 


ii. NEwMan’s METHODS AND STYLE 


Newman’s methods as a writer are marked by three char- 
acteristics: adaptation to the minds of those whom he is address- 
ing, skillful workmanship which conceals all evidence of labor, 
and a breadth of handling which produced not only a striking 
singleness of effect but also innumerable passages of permanent 
and universal appeal. His often-noted and almost uncanny psy- 
chological insight enabled him to adjust himself to other minds 
with great skill. His Oxford University sermons, addressed to 
a highly cultivated congregation, are notably restrained, cau- 
tious, refined, and intellectual, sometimes dry. Some of the 
Birmingham sermons, on the other hand, are of a popular, pic- 
torial, almost scenic type suitable for the less fastidious audience 
of a mid-Victorian commercial town. In the Dublin lectures, 
Newman is formal, academic, precise. He carefully sketches his 
plan beforehand, defines and re-defines his terms, anticipates ob- 
jections, follows up his generalizations with a wealth of telling 
illustration, turning his subject round and round, keeping a per- 
fect poise as he moves through the intricacies of a subject at once 


45 Idea of a University, Discour: 
5 se VII, sect. 10, pp. 177—178. 
46 Quoted from a letter in Ward, Last Lectures, p. 23. iii 
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highly abstract and highly controversial. In such expository 
works as the Development of Christian Doctrine and the Gram- 
mar of Assent, Newman’s method is even more severe. Yet 
the manner retains its charm as he maintains the peculiarly 
luminous atmosphere, the flow of idiomatic and harmonious sen- 
tences, and the apt and memorable illustrations of which he had 
such an expert command. The weightiness of his material is 
offset by his unsurpassed lucidity and order, and his unfailing 
concreteness. But perhaps the most dramatic examples of ad- 
justment to reader and audience are to be found in his Present 
Position of Catholics in England and in his Apologia. In the 
former work, of course, he was addressing a mixed audience of 
Catholics and non-Catholics, in an effort to reveal the ludicrous- 
ness of contemporary anti-Catholic preconceptions of the Roman 
Church. His method is therefore highly informal, satiric, hu- 
morous, ironic, picturesque. He neither attempts to demonstrate 
the truth of Roman doctrine nor to refute by evidence or argu- 
ment the Protestant charges of Roman hypocrisy and corrup- 
tion. Instead he dramatizes, in parody and humor, the Protes- 
tant legends concerning Rome, and sends those legends down in 
howls of laughter. But the readers of the Apologia present a 
different problem. Once more he will give less prominence to 
argumentative defence than to persuasion; in this case, however, 
it will be the persuasion of quiet personal narrative, frank yet 
delicate self-revelations, haunting rhythms and memories. 

The workmanship which went into all this effort was the art 
that conceals art. Certainly none of his effects were accidental. 
They were the result of painstaking elaboration, ingenious cal- 
culation of effect, and unremitting drudgery. “I have been 
obliged to take great pains with everything I have written,” he 
says in one of his letters, “and I often write chapters over and 
over again, besides innumerable corrections and interlinear addi- 
tions. . . I have never written for writing’s sake ... [but 
only] to express clearly and exactly my meaning.” * It was 
this single and humble (and productive) aim that accounts for 
the absence of any trace of artificiality in Newman’s prose. He 
sacrifices all decorative impulses; he is never mannered, pre- 


47 Letters and Correspondence, Il, 476. 
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tentious, or striking. Even when his prose becomes most 
impressive and richly imaginative, there is no effect of discon- 
tinuity; the richer passage is but a development out of his sim- 
pler and more colloquial manner. Thus there is in any single 
piece of his writing a complete unity and continuity of texture 
which we associate with the word Newman. And this texture, 
or, to change the figure, the tone of Newman’s prose is pecu- 
liarly quiet; that is why his sermons are so strangely moving — 
there is no exaltation or ecstasy, says Bremond rightly, “New- 
man neither knows how nor wishes to upset his audience, but 
he excels in troubling them gently and deeply.” 43 This power 
was the result of his skill in manipulating those resources of 
rhetoric which we shall consider a little later. As the evidence 
of workmanship, that power rests upon the immense labor which 
Newman put into such polished passages as the Preface to the 
third edition of the Vie Media, or the ending of the Apologia, 
or such a remarkable sermon as “The Parting of Friends.” 
Newman’s unsparing labor for just the effect he seeks is also 
manifest in his breadth of handling. In working out the design 
of the essay on Development, or the Grammar of Assent, or the 
Difficulties of Anglicans, Newman might conceivably have re- 
stricted himself in the number of examples, details, comparisons, 
objections, parallels, analogies, and other rhetorical devices 
which give those works their provocative richness. In these 
works he manages with amazing ease and precision an immense 
mass of facts and arguments, and yet they smoothly co-operate 
in the production of a single effect. Because of the suppleness 
and concreteness of his style, which we shall consider later, he 
conducts the reader effortlessly through all the intricacies of 
his discussion, never confusing his patterns, or altering his per- 
spective, or losing sight of the total effect. “The largeness of 
his manner,” says Gates, “and the certainty of his handling place 
him at once among really great constructive artists. . . New- 
man’s mind and purpose subdues perfectly all his endlessly di- 
verse material, and compels it into artistic coherence and vital 
unity, . . . [so that] when a reader commits himself to one of 
48 Bremond, op. cit., p. 165. 
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Newman’s discussions he must [for the moment] resign himself 
body and soul, and be prepared to live and move and have his 
being in the medium of Newman’s thought.” *° 

It is this quality in Newman’s method and thought which ac- 
counts in a large degree for his role as an incomparable per- 
suader, as a consummate rhetorician. It is seen most obviously 
of course in his sermons, where his psychological understanding 
and the magic of his personality gave his words an irresistible 
force. Many famous witnesses testify to Newman’s power in 
the pulpit. Hutton comments on the voice “singularly sweet, 
perfectly free from any dictatorial tone, and yet rich in all the 
cadences proper to the expression of pathos, of wonder, and of 
ridicule.” Gladstone remarks on the fact that Newman’s ser- 
mons were read, with the speaker’s eyes always bent on his 
manuscript, yet speaking with a “solemn sweetness and music” 
in his tone. J. A. Froude tells how “Newman, taking some 
scriptural character for a text, spoke to us about ourselves, our 
experiences, our temptations. . . He seemed to be addressing 
the most secret consciousness of each of us.” Shairp’s testi- 
mony is almost the same: “He laid his finger — how gently, yet 
how powerfully! on some inner place in the hearer’s heart, and 
told him things about himself he had never known till then.” 
But perhaps the most classic of all the testimonies is Matthew 
Arnold’s: “Who could resist the charm of that spiritual appari- 
tion, gliding in the dim afternoon light through the aisles of St. 
Mary’s, rising in the pulpit, and then, in the most entrancing 
of voices, breaking the silence with words and thoughts which 
were a religious music— subtle, sweet, and mournful.” 5° 
Without gesture or declamation, without vehemence or argu- 
ment, he spoke rather rapidly, pausing after each sentence, the 
silvery intonation of his voice echoing over the congregation. 

Where did Newman get the wonderful style which so en- 


49L, E, Gates, in his excellent introductory essay on Newman, in his Selec- 
tions, appears to be the first who noted at length Newman’s breadth of han- 
dling as an element in his rhetorical skill. 

50 See Matthew Arnold’s essay on “Emerson” in Discourses in America, 
London, 1896, pp. 139-140. The other quotations may be found in Ward, 
Life of Newman, I, 61-66. 
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chanted his hearers and his readers? It is not, as Dr. Inge 
would have it, “only the Oriel manner at its best”; 54 it was too 
broad and flexible for that. Fortunately Newman has told us 
something about the origins of his style. He says that as a 
youth he “copied Addison” and “wrote in the style of Johnson,” 
that his ears “rang with the cadence” of Gibbon’s sentences, but 
that “the only master of style [he] ever had .. . was Cic- 
ero.” 5^2 But there were also, of course, the Jacobean Bible and 
the seventeenth-century divines. The Ciceronian style which 
Tardivel finds in The Idea of a University is actually described 
by Newman in his essay on the great orator: “he goes (as it 
were) round and round his object; surveys it in every light; 
examines it in all its parts; retires, and then advances; turns 
and re-turns it; compares and contrasts it; illustrates, confirms, 
enforces . . .”°8 For pure Gibbonian style we need only to 
turn to The Arians: “Wrought upon by a presbyter, a creature 
of the bishop’s, who was in her confidence, [Constantia] sum- 
moned Constantine to her bed-side in her last illness, begged 
him, as her parting request, to extend his favour to the Arians, 
and especially commended to his regard the presbyter himself, 
who had stimulated her to this experiment on the feelings of a 
brother.” °* This has indeed the authentic ring of many a 
passage in The Decline and Fall. But the Ciceronian and the 
Gibbonian cadences are only two of the many musical effects of 
Newman’s style; there is the “regal” style with which he closes 
abruptly his essay on Development, the elegiac style of “The 
Parting of Friends,” the controlled yet vivid drama of “The 
Mental Sufferings of Our Lord,” the idiomatic informality of 
“The Tamworth Reading Room,” the casual and sometimes 
careless style of “Holy Scripture and the Creed” (Tract 85), 
the affectionate style of “The Church of the Fathers,” the amaz- 
ingly objective and icily self-analyzing style of the Preface to 


a W. R. Inge, “Cardinal Newman,” Outspoken Essays, 1st ser., 1919, P. 173. 

i See Letters and Corresp., Il, 477; Ward’s Life, 1, 34; etc. 
Tardivel, of. cit., p. 350; and Newman’s essay on Cicero in Historical 
Sketches, I, 293. 


54 fy; 
psr Arians of the Fourth Century, p. 264. — After The Arians, Newman never 
gain returned to pure Gibbonese, which was not only too imitative but also 


too inflexible and unoriginal for Newman’s purposes. 
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the third edition of the Via Media, the sweet memorial style of 
the Apologia.5® This does not exhaust the list. We may well 
ask, What are the qualities common to all these immensely effec- 
tive styles? 

First of all there is a remarkable union of the academic style 
which he learned, to some extent, from Copleston and Whately 
at Oxford, and the simple and informal manner which naturally 
resulted from his distaste for any kind of pretentiousness or 
pedantry. He unites the scholarly and the urbane, strictness 
of control and suppleness and adroitness, strength and ease. 
“His sentences,” as Reilly well puts it, “are opulent, flow out 
from one another with perfect naturalness, and are closely inter- 
woven in meaning; there are no breaks in the continuity; you 
look in vain for ‘purple patches’ ” 5* such as you find in Ruskin 
or Carlyle. Though his sentences are often extremely long, 
they maintain their lucid and leisurely unity by parallel struc- 
ture, adroit subordination of clause and phrase, skillful repeti- 
tion of key words, illuminating antitheses, well-placed climaxes. 
Though they often deal in abstractions, they are always concrete 
in diction and illustration. Newman prefers the homely and tell- 
ing phrase or word, the individual and the actual rather than 
the general and theoretical. His imagery, though never ob- 
trusive, is in reality quite lavish, but it is organic to his purposes 
rather than merely decorative. It is pervasive, insinuating, and 
persuasive; it always does greater duty in Newman’s arguments 
than whatever logical process he may be carrying on. In his 
sermons it is very largely his imagery and metaphors that are 
the vehicle of what critics have noted as his effort to make us 
realize what we are reading or hearing him say. Yet this con- 
crete and idiomatic style is not, as a rule, very colorful. Though 
Newman is a master of unobtrusive alliteration, assonance, and 

55 Critics are fond of cataloguing Newman’s various styles: Tardivel at one 
point (op. cit., p. 339) dwells on his classic, his patristic, and his personal styles; 
elsewhere (p. 350) we read of the Ciceronian manner of the University lectures, 
the Gibbonian style of The Arians, the Attic style of the Oxford sermons, the 
Hebraic style of the Birmingham discourses. J. J. Reilly, in Newman as a Man 
of Letters, New York, 1925, p. 76, speaks of the Doric, Corinthian, and Ionic 
qualities of the various volumes of sermons. 


56 For an excellent description of Newman’s style, in all its bearings, see the 
ninth chapter of Reilly, op. cit., pp. 273-303. 
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liquid consonants, he never indulges in arrestingly colorful 
nouns, verbs, or adjectives. As a stylist he is not a specialist 
in “poetic prose,’ but in rhythmical prose. Its subtle music 
runs elusively through the mind; its cadences, carried along on 
skillfully articulated phrases, are wide-ranging and delicately 
shifting, superbly modulated in accordance with the demands of 
each individual sentence. The total effect of a series of such sen- 
tences operates on the mind like an incantation, breaking down, 
for the moment, whatever defences the reader might have set 
up between himself and Newman’s literary seduction. ‘Through 
it all it has been Newman’s mastery of the phrase that has been 
one great source of his power. Tardivel has suggested that 
there are three chief types of phrase on which Newman heavily 
depends: the simple, undulating, almost self-contained phrase; 
the “curled” (bouclé) or reverberative phrase; and the cumula- 
tive phrase.” The first of these we shall not discuss; it may 
be seen in full bloom in the passage quoted in section (ii) of this 
essay, quoted from The Idea of a University. The second type 
may be seen in the following: 


“T say, then, that if a University be, from the nature of the case, 
a place of instruction, where universal knowledge is professed, and 
if in a certain University, so called, the subject of Religion is excluded, 
one of two conclusions is inevitable, — either, on the one hand, that 
the province of Religion is very barren of real knowledge, or, on the 


other hand, that in such University one special and important branch 
of knowledge is omitted.” 58 


In this single sentence, we need note only four phrases to see 
how the device of “curling,” or better still of repeating a pat- 
tern, is present: “in a certain University” at the beginning of the 
sentence, “in such University” toward the end, and “the subject 
of Religion” and “the province of Religion” in the middle. 
Cumulative phrases, usually in parallelism, are illustrated in 


the following: 


“Blessed are they who give the flower of their days, and their 
strength of soul and body to Him; blessed are they who in their youth 


57 Tardivel, pp. 351— 
+ 351-362. 
58 Idea of a University, P. 21. 
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turn to Him who gave his life for them, and would fain give it to them 
and implant it in them, that they may live for ever. Blessed are they 
who resolve — come good, come evil, come sunshine, come tempest, 


come honour, come dishonour — that He shall be their Lord and 
Master, their King and God!” 59 


This passage needs little comment; the repetition of “blessed” 
and “come,” and the similarity of the whole to the Beatitudes, 
will show clearly how Newman achieves his effect through 
cumulative phrasing. 

It is a commonplace that Newman had the gift for senten- 
tious statement. Every reader and every critic of Newman has 
his favorite quotations. Every one knows “ten thousand dif- 
ficulties do not make one doubt”; not so many perhaps remem- 
ber that “it is not at all easy (humanly speaking) to wind up an 
Englishman to a dogmatic level.” 6 One could not ask for 
more tersely worded or sententious epigrams, though they do 
not have the glittering paradox of the professional wit. New- 
man’s epigrams, like his style in general, are usually quiet and 
insinuating rather than startling. “Alas,” he says, “what are we 
doing all through life, both as a necessity and as a duty, but 
unlearning the world’s poetry, and attaining to its prose!” 
“Some races are like children, and require a despot to nurse, and 
feed, and dress them, to give them pocket money, and take them 
out for airings.” “Boys are always more or less inaccurate, and 
too many, or rather the majority, remain boys all their lives.” 61 
A good deal of Newman’s facility with epigram was probably 
due to his talent for idiomatic, even slangy, expression. When 
he gave up the theory of the via media, he regarded it as “stand- 
ing on one leg”; in the Apologia he tells us how, in the Trac- 
tarian time, Hugh Rose came to Oxford “in order to beat up for 
writers for his publication”; and later in the same book, he tells 
how the younger men in the Movement found themselves “in 
the same boat with him.” ® Perhaps the most remarkable ex- 
ample — and to many the most shocking — occurs in the Dif- 

5° Parochial and Plain Sermons, VIII, 243. 

°° Apologia, pp. 239 and 204, respectively. 

6l See Idea of a University, pp. 331-3323 Discussions and Arguments, pP. 3363 


and Idea, p. 332, respectively. 
82 See the 4 pologia, pp. 149, 37, 165, respectively. 
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ficulties of Anglicans, in which he says that Protestants charge 
that “our devotions to our Lady must necessarily throw our 
Lord in the shade”! 63 We may observe further that such 
idiomatic, sometimes slangy, and sententious utterances are the 
bearers of Newman’s wit and irony. Of wit there is in fact very 
little in his writings taken as a whole. No doubt wit was too 
dryly intellectual, too formal, too malicious, and too little vital 
to suit his mental habit. There are times, however, when, as 
in the Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, he permits himself an 
acid witticism: “The Rock of St. Peter on its summit enjoys a 
pure and serene atmosphere, but there is a great deal of Roman 
malaria at the foot of it.” 6t But in general, Newman’s wit is 
urbane, half-playful, reflective and meditative; it is usually wit 
in the eighteenth-century sense of the term, manifested in a 
just and suitable adaptation of means to end, a conciseness and 
memorable manner of expression, a proper exploitation through 
language of the ramifications of an idea. Like his wit, New- 
man’s irony is always subtle, suggestive, intellectual; like his 
general literary method, it is tirelessly adroit in adapting itself 
to its subject or to the minds of his readers. It is therefore of 
immense argumentative value. He had learned from Whately 
and Copleston how to conduct irony with suavity, dignity, de- 
ceptive simplicity, and genuine candor. Reaching its peak in 
The Present Position of Catholics in England, it only insinu- 
ated the actual reasons for abandoning prejudices against Ro- 
man Catholics; it merely suggested new ideas, and led the 
hearer to see his own absurdities in holding to prejudice, and 
to accept the truer opinion which Newman was so delicately in- 
tmating. The tone, which might have been as enraged and 
savage as Swift’s, considering the circumstances, is nevertheless 
suave and self-possessed, winning over the hesitating while rout- 
ing the hostile. In his other works, where the demands for 


irony were seldom strong, it appears in quiet turns of phrases 
and in the skillful juxtaposition of ideas. 


°8 Difficulties of Anglicans, II, 92. It might be added that in the context 


of this expression there is nothing extraordinarily informal, satirical, or in the 
nature of parody. 


64 Quoted in Ward’s Life, IL, 404. 
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It remains now to glance at a typical example of Newman’s 
prose, and to observe some of the stylistic features we have just 
been considering. We shall select a passage not from his more 
Corinthian or Doric pages, but one from a work which, like the 
University lectures, may be said to represent his “middle” style, 
namely, from the Development of Christian Doctrine. In the 
following passage, notice how the image and the analogy of the 
river are made to pervade the whole, concretely illustrating a 
general idea; how the sentences smoothly develop themselves 
with parallelism, repetition, undulating phrases, idiomatic ex- 
pressions (like “it tries, as it were, its limbs”); how it employs 
the age-old rhetorical devices, such as alliteration (“savors of 
the soil”), and liquid consonants (“equable, and purer, and 
stronger”) though the passage is making no attempt to be 
melodious. And finally, note how the passage comes to a 
climax in the epigram which we have already encountered, and 
which brings all the tissue of concrete and abstract thought into 
a single and pungent generalization. 


“It is indeed sometimes said that the stream is clearest near the 
spring. Whatever use may fairly be made of this image, it does not 
apply to the history of a philosophy or belief, which on the contrary is 
more equable, and purer, and stronger, when its bed has become deep, 
and broad, and full. It necessarily rises out of an existing state of things, 
and for a time savors of the soil. Its vital element needs disengaging 
from what is foreign and temporary, and is employed in efforts after 
freedom which become more vigorous and hopeful as its years in- 
crease. Its beginnings are no measure of its capabilities, nor of its 
scope. At first no one knows what it is, or what it is worth. It re- 
mains perhaps for a time quiescent; it tries, as it were, its limbs, and 
proves the ground under it, and feels its way. From time to time, it 
makes essays which fail, and are in consequence abandoned. It seems 
in suspense which way to go; it wavers, and at length strikes out in 
one definite direction. In time it enters upon strange territory; points 
of controversy alter their bearing; parties rise and fall around it; dan- 
gers and hopes appear in new relations; and old principles reappear 
under new forms. It changes with them in order to remain the 
same. In a higher world it is otherwise, but here below to live is to 
change, and to be perfect is to have changed often.” ® 


5 Development of Christian Doctrine, ed. 1878, p. 40. 
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iv. Newman Topay AND TOMORROW 


Now that the world has passed well into the calamitous era 
which Newman so clearly foresaw, it is appropriate to ask our- 
selves just what is the enduring value of his work. No one 
denies that both as a literary master and as a great religious 
genius, he holds permanent rank as a classic. To be sure, he 
shows again and again that he lived in the nineteenth century 
— and spiritually in still remoter ages; he shared with his con- 
temporaries their limitations of outlook, he was in some ways too 
credulous, at times quite literal in his beliefs. In an age of grow- 
ing democracy, he was a staunch conservative of the days of the 
Regency, and regarded rebellion against constituted powers as 
among the most reprehensible of sins. He was unmoved by the 
great social problems of his day, and unencouraged by its physical 
achievements. He stood aside from some of the most fruitful 
forces of the time. 

Yet he had the virtue of his defects. If he stood in compara- 
tive isolation from much that occurred around him, it was 
partly because he had his eyes turned steadily on certain great 
issues which would outlast the fever and the fret of the Vic 
torian world. Both as an Anglican and as a Roman Catholic, 
he took the Christian religion in its original and historical sense, 
with primitive severity and uncompromising other-worldliness. 
He appreciated its manifold difficulties for the modern man — 
emotionally, culturally, intellectually. Yet without abandon- 
ing any part of orthodox doctrine, he set himself to demonstrat- 
ing the intelligent foundations for belief, the continuity and 
vitality of the great Christian doctrines which, for him, were the 
spiritual bed-rock of Western culture, and the need for free and 
genuine intellectual discipline. Today, when once more the 
tide of barbarism is flooding civilization, both in war and in 
peace, many men are a little hesitant to condemn Newman’s 
preoccupation with dogma and the niceties of reason and faith. 
They recognize, as the great secularists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury refused to recognize, that man is a religious creature, that 
if he loses his heritage of Christianity, he will turn to the ruin- 
ous religions of nationalism, racism, Communism; and will even 
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forfeit the great humanist inheritance of liberal education, the 
freedom and dignity of mind which the Church and the Renais- 
sance had nourished and preserved for him. 

There are at least two ways, then, in which Newman remains, 
and will always remain, an abiding force for all men of intellect 
and imagination: as a literary artist and as a religious leader. 
It is a constant surprise to those who know Newman chiefly from 
hearsay to find themselves quietly but firmly held by the un- 
obtrusive power of his style; they read on and on, and if they 
are critical readers they realize with a start how far and un- 
weariedly they have read. There is never what might be called 
“Newman fatigue,” as there most certainly is “Ruskin fatigue” 
or “Carlyle exhaustion,” or bewilderment and frustration as in 
the reading of many present-day writers. We have noted the 
enormous resources in Newman’s style and work as a mere 
writer — which of course he was not. It is not necessary to re- 
peat the obvious. 

But it is worthwhile concluding our attention to Newman by 
turning to the words of two men who, in 1905 and in 1931, 
summarized most accurately his final appeal: 


“Those who do not wish to risk their destiny on the chances of a 
syllogism, those who know from experience that there is nothing which 
the mechanical reason does not seem able, at its pleasure, to build up 
or destroy, those who, eagerly desirous, and at the same time incapable, 
of experiencing clearly in themselves the supersensuous realities, require 
to see with their eyes some man of sense who has had that experience 
— these, I say, may take Newman as their teacher. ‘The theories 
which he has propounded to explain and defend his experiences will 
not always convince them; but they will hesitate to believe that this 
great man, so upright, so firm, so wonderfully well balanced, was, for 
the whole of his life, the puppet of a dream.” °° 


To these words of the Abbé Bremond let us add the words of 
a poet of the “waste-land” of the modern world. Let us trans- 
pose the names of Newman and Pascal (whom Newman, in 
many ways, profoundly resembled), and in the following pas- 
sage on the great French mystic, apply the words to the mystic 
of the Oratory: 


6° Henri Bremond, The Mystery of Newman, p. 358. 
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“I can think of no Christian writer . . . more to be commended 
than [Newman] to those who doubt, but who have the mind to con- 
ceive, and the sensibility to feel, the disorder, the futility, the meaning- 
lessness, the mystery of life and suffering, and who can only find peace 
through a satisfaction of the whole being.” 67 


6? T, S. Eliot, Introduction to Pascal’s Pensées, New York (Everyman’s Li- 
brary), 1931, p. xix. 





I. ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES ree ee 


A. ON UNIVERSITIES, AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


1. Wuar Is a University? 


(Of this essay and those others which were originally presented as 
lectures in Dublin in 1852, it has been well said that “‘the very reading 
of them is a liberal education.” They present Newman in perhaps his 
most famous réle: the definer and expositor of what constitutes intel- 
lectual development. Characteristically, he rises from a local and par- 
ticular problem — the founding of a Catholic University in Dublin — 
to the general subject of what education, properly so called, has ever 
been and always will be, when human culture advances to full maturity, 
in any age or place.) ‘The present essay is the second of twenty which 
were first printed ih the columns of the Dublin “Catholic University 
Gazette,” in 1854, and later published as a volume, O ffice and Work 
of Universities (1856). Sixteen years later, Newman republished it 
under another title, “Rise and Progress of Universities,”’ as the first part 
of the third volume of Historical Sketches. In this work, he attempts 
in what he calls an informal “conversational tone,” to trace university 
standards and practices from ancient Athens down through the Mace- 
donian and Roman schools, through the Irish schools of the Middle 
Ages, and through the educational achievements of the great Popes, the 
Schoolmen (such as Abelard), medieval Paris and medieval Oxford. 
It is in such of Newman’; little-read volumes as the Historical Sketches 
that we find some of his best epigrammatic observations; such as, “The 
love of the Beautiful will not conquer the world, but like the voice of 
Orpheus, it may for a while carry it away captive”; or the following: 
“In this world no one rules by mere love; if you are but amiable, you 
are no hero; to be powerful, you must be strong, and to have dominion 
you must hawe a genius for organizing.” —(‘What Is a University? ,” 
though published after the more formal lectures on “University Teach- 
ing,” provides an excellent introduction to those lectures, nine in num- 
ber , which form one of Newman’s supreme intellectual achievements, 
and which were to be known as T'he Idea of a University. ] 


If I were asked to describe as briefly and popularly as I could, 
what a University was, I should draw my answer from its ancient 
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designation of a Studium Generale, or “School of Universal 
Learning.” ‘This description implies the assemblage of stran- 
gers from all parts in one spot; — from all parts; else, how will 
you find professors and students for every department of knowl- 
edge? and in one spot; else, how can there be any school at all? 
Accordingly, in its simple and rudimental form, it is a school of 
knowledge of every kind, consisting of teachers and learners from 
every quarter. Many things are requisite to complete and satisfy 
the idea embodied in this description; but such as this a University 
seems to be in its essence, a place for the communication and cir- 
culation of thought, by means of personal intercourse, through a 
wide extent of country. 

There is nothing far-fetched or unreasonable in the idea thus 
presented to us; and if this be a University, then a University does 
but contemplate a necessity of our nature, and is but one specimen 
in a particular medium, out of many which might be adduced in 
others, of a provision for that necessity. Mutual education, in a 
large sense of the word, is one of the great and incessant occupa- 
tions of human society, carried on partly with set purpose, and 
partly not. One generation forms another; and the existing gen- 
eration is ever acting and reacting upon itself in the persons of its 
individual members. Now, in this process, books, I need scarcely 
say, that is, the litera scripta, are one special instrument. It is 
true; and emphatically so in this age. Considering the prodi- 
gious powers of the press, and how they are developed at this time 
in the never intermitting issue of periodicals, tracts, pamphlets, 
works in series, and light literature, we must allow there never 
was a time which promised fairer for dispensing with every other 
means of information and instruction. What can we want more, 
you will say, for the intellectual education of the whole man, and 
for every man, than so exuberant and diversified and persistent 
a promulgation of all kinds of knowledge? Why, you will ask, 
need we go up to knowledge, when knowledge comes down to us? 
The Siby! wrote her prophecies upon the leaves of the forest, and 
wasted them; but here such careless profusion might be prudently 
indulged, for it can be afforded without loss, in consequence of the 
almost fabulous fecundity of the instrument which these latter 
ages have invented. We have sermons in stones, and books in 
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the running brooks; works larger ana more comprehensive than 
those which have gained for ancients an immortality, issue forth 
every morning, and are projected onwards to the ends of the earth 
at the rate of hundreds of miles a day. Our seats are strewed, 
our pavements are powdered, with swarms of little tracts; and the 
very bricks of our city walls preach wisdom, by informing us by 
their placards where we can at once cheaply purchase it. 

I allow all this, and much more; such certainly is our popular 
education, and its effects are remarkable. Nevertheless, after all, 
even in this age, whenever men are really serious about getting 
what, in the language of trade, is called “a good article,” when 
they aim at something precise, something refined, something 
really luminous, something really largé, something choice, they 
go to another market; they avail themselves, in some shape or 
other, of the rival method, the ancient method, of oral instruc- 
tion, of present communication between man and man, of teach- 
ers instead of learning, of the personal influence of a master, and 
the humble initiation of a disciple, and, in consequence, of great 
centres of pilgrimage and throng, which such a method of educa- 
tion necessarily involves. This, I think, will be found to hold 
good in all those departments or aspects of society, which possess 
an interest sufficient to bind men together, or to constitute what 1s 
called “a world.” It holds in the political world, and in the high 
world, and in the religious world; and it holds also in the literary 
and scientific world. 

If the actions of men may be taken as any test of their convic- 
tions, then we have reason for saying this, viz.: — that the prov- 
ince and the inestimable benefit of the litera scripta is that of being 
a record of truth, and an authority of appeal, and an instrument 
of teaching in the hands of a teacher; but that, if we wish to be- 
come exact and fully furnished in any branch of knowledge which 
is diversified and complicated, we must consult the living man 
and listen to his living voice. Iam not bound to investigate the 
cause of this, and anything I may say will, I am conscious, be short 
of its full analysis; — perhaps we may suggest, that no books can 
get through the number of minute questions which it is possible 
to ask on any extended subject, or can hit upon the very difficulties 
which are severally felt by each reader in succession. Or again, 
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that no book can convey the special spirit and delicate peculiari- 
ties of its subject with that rapidity and certainty which attend 
on the sympathy of mind with mind, through the eyes, the look, 
the accent, and the manner, in casual expressions thrown off at 
the moment, and the unstudied turns of familiar conversation. 
But I am already dwelling too long on what is but an incidental 
portion of my main subject. Whatever be the cause, the fact 
is undeniable. The general principles of any study you may 
learn by books at home; but the detail, the colour, the tone, the 
air, the life which makes it live in us, you must catch all these 
from those in whom it lives already. You must imitate the 
student in French or German, who is not content with his gram- 
mar, but goes to Paris or Dresden: you must take example from 
the young artist, who aspires to visit the great Masters in Flor- 
ence and in Rome. Till we have discovered some intellectual 
daguerreotype, which takes off the course of thought, and the 
form, lineaments, and features of truth, as completely and mi- 
nutely, as the optical instrument reproduces the sensible object, 
we must come to the teachers of wisdom to learn wisdom, we 
must repair to the fountain, and drink there. Portions of it 
may go from thence to the ends of the earth by means of books; 
but the fulness is in one place alone. It is in such assemblages 
and congregations of intellect that books themselves, the master- 
pieces of human genius, are written, or at least originated. 

The principle on which I have been insisting is so obvious, 
and instances in point are so ready, that I should think it tire- 
some to proceed with the subject, except that one or two illustra- 
tions may serve to explain my own language about it, which may 
not have done justice to the doctrine which it has been intended 
to enforce. 

For instance, the polished manners and high-bred bearing 
which are so difficult of attainment, and so strictly personal when 
attained, — which are so much admired in society, from society 
are acquired. All that goes to constitute a gentleman, — the 
carriage, gait, address, gestures, voice; the ease, the self-posses- 
sion, the courtesy, the power of conversing, the talent of not of- 
fending; the lofty principle, the delicacy of thought, the hap- 
piness of expression, the taste and propriety, the generosity and 
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forbearance, the candour and consideration, the openness of 
hand; — these qualities, some of them come by nature, some of 
them may be found in any rank, some of them are a direct pre- 
cept of Christianity; but the full assemblage of them, bound up 
in the unity of an individual character, do we expect they can 
be learned from books? are they not necessarily acquired, where 
they are to be found, in high society? The very nature of the 
case leads us to say so; you cannot fence without an antagonist, 
nor challenge all comers in disputation before you have sup- 
ported a thesis; and in like manner, it stands to reason, you can- 
not learn to converse till you have the world to converse with; 
you cannot unlearn your natural bashfulness, or awkwardness, 
or stiffness, or other besetting deformity, till you serve your 
time in some school of manners. Well, and is it not so in 
matter of fact? The metropolis, the court, the great houses of 
the land, are the centres to which at stated times the country 
comes up, as to shrines of refinement and good taste; and then 
in due time the country goes back again home, enriched with a 
portion of the social accomplishments, which those very visits 
serve to call out and heighten in the gracious dispensers of 
them. We are unable to conceive how the “gentlemanlike” 
can otherwise be maintained; and maintained in this way it is. 
And now a second instance: and here too I am going to speak 
without personal experience of the subject I am introducing. I 
admit I have not been in Parliament, any more than I have 
figured in the beau monde; yet I cannot but think that states- 
manship, as well as high breeding, is learned, not by books, but 
in certain centres of education. If it be not presumption to say 
so, Parliament puts a clever man au courant with politics and 
affairs of state in a way surprising to himself. A member of 
the Legislature, if tolerably observant, begins to see things with 
new eyes, even though his views undergo no change. Words 
have a meaning now, and ideas a reality, such as they had not 
before. He hears a vast deal in public speeches and private 
conversation, which is never put into print. The bearings of 
measures and events, the action of parties, and the persons of 
friends and enemies, are brought out to the man who is in the 
midst of them with a distinctness, which the most diligent pe- 
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rusal of newspapers will fail to impart to them. It is access to 
the fountain-heads of political wisdom and experience, it is daily 
intercourse, of one kind or another, with the multitude who go 
up to them, it is familiarity with business, it is access to the con- 
tributions of fact and opinion thrown together by many wit- 
nesses from many quarters, which does this for him. However, 
I need not account for a fact, to which it is sufficient to appeal; 
that the Houses of Parliament and the atmosphere around them 
are a sort of University of politics. 

As regards the world of science, we find a remarkable instance 
of the principle which I am illustrating, in the periodical meet- 
ings for its advance, which have arisen in the course of the last 
twenty years, such as the British Association. Such gatherings 
would to many persons appear at first sight simply preposterous. 
Above all subjects of study, Science is conveyed, is propagated, 
by books, or by private teaching; experiments and investigations 
are conducted in silence; discoveries are made in solitude. 
What have philosophers to do with festive celebrities, and pane- 
gyrical solemnities with mathematical and physical truth? Yet 
on a closer attention to the subject, it is found that not even 
scientific thought can dispense with the suggestions, the instruc- 
tion, the stimulus, the sympathy, the intercourse with mankind 
on a large scale, which such meetings secure. A fine time of 
year is chosen, when days are long, skies are bright, the earth 
smiles, and all nature rejoices; a city or town is taken by turns, 
of ancient name or modern opulence, where buildings are spa- 
cious and hospitality hearty. The novelty of place and circum- 
stance, the excitement of strange, or the refreshment of well- 
known faces, the majesty of rank or of genius, the amiable 
charities of men pleased both with themselves and with each 
other; the elevated spirits, the circulation of thought, the curi- 
osity; the morning sections, the outdoor exercise, the well-fur- 
nished, well-earned board, the not ungraceful hilarity, the eve- 
ning circle; the brilliant lecture, the discussions or collisions or 
guesses of great men one with another, the narratives of scien- 
tific processes, of hopes, disappointments, conflicts, and successes, 
the splendid eulogistic orations; these and the like constituents 
of the annual celebration, are considered to do something real 
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and substantial for the advance of knowledge which can be done 
in no other way. Of course they can but be occasional; they 
answer to the annual Act, or Commencement, or Commemora- 
tion of a University, not to its ordinary condition; but they are 
of a University nature; and I can well believe in their utility. 
They issue in the promotion of a certain living and, as it were, 
bodily communication of knowledge from one to another, of a 
general interchange of ideas, and a comparison and adjustment 
of science with science, of an enlargement of mind, intellectual 
and social, of an ardent love of the particular study, which may 
be chosen by each individual, and a noble devotion to its in- 
terests. 

Such meetings, I repeat, are but periodical, and only partially 
represent the idea of a University. The bustle and whirl which 
are their usual concomitants, are in ill keeping with the order and 
gravity of earnest intellectual education. We desiderate means 
of instruction which involve no interruption of our ordinary 
habits; nor need we seek it long, for the natural course of things 
brings it about, while we debate over it. In every great coun- 
try, the metropolis itself becomes a sort of necessary University, 
whether we will or no. As the chief city is the seat of the court, 
of high society, of politics, and of law, so as a matter of course 
is it the seat of letters also; and at this time, for a long term of 
years, London and Paris are in fact and in operation Universi- 
ties, though in Paris its famous University is no more, and in 
London a University scarcely exists except as a board of ad- 
ministration. The newspapers, magazines, reviews, journals, 
and periodicals of all kinds, the publishing trade, the libraries, 
museums, and academies there found, the learned and scientific 
societies, necessarily invest it with the functions of a University; 
and that atmosphere of intellect, which in a former age hung 
over Oxford or Bologna or Salamanca, has, with the change of 
times, moved away to the centre of civil government. Thither 
come up youths from all parts of the country, the students of 
law, medicine, and the fine arts, and the employés and attachés 
of literature. There they live, as chance determines; and they 
are satisfied with their temporary home, for they find in it all 
that was promised to them there. They have not come in vain, 
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as far as their own object in coming is concerned. They have 
not learned any particular religion, but they have learned their 
own particular profession well. They have, moreover, become 
acquainted with the habits, manners, and opinions of their place 
of sojourn, and done their part in maintaining the tradition of 
them. We cannot then be without virtual Universities; a 
metropolis is such: the simple question is, whether the educa- 
tion sought and given should be based on principle, formed upon 
rule, directed to the highest ends, or left to the random succes- 
sion of masters and schools, one after another, with a melancholy 
waste of thought and an extreme hazard of truth. 

Religious teaching itself affords us an illustration of our sub- 
ject to a certain point. It does not indeed seat itself merely in 
centres of the world; this is impossible from the nature of the 
case. It is intended for the many not the few; its subject 
matter is truth necessary for us, not truth recondite and rare; 
but it concurs in the principle of a University so far as this, that 
its great instrument, or rather organ, has ever been that which 
nature prescribes in all education, the personal presence of a 
teacher, or, in theological language, Oral Tradition. It is the 
living voice, the breathing form, the expressive countenance, 
which preaches, which catechises. Truth, a subtle, invisible, 
manifold spirit, is poured into the mind of the scholar by his 
eyes and ears, through his affections, imagination, and reason; 
it 1s poured into his mind and is sealed up there in perpetuity, 
by propounding and repeating it, by questioning and reques- 
tioning, by correcting and explaining, by progressing and then 
recurring to first principles, by all those ways which are im- 
plied in the word “catechising.” In the first ages, it was a 
work of long time; months, sometimes years, were devoted to 
the arduous task of disabusing the mind of the incipient Chris- 
tian of its pagan errors, and of moulding it upon the Christian 
faith. The Scriptures indeed were at hand for the study of those 
who could avail themselves of them ; but St. Irenaeus does not 
hesitate to speak of whole races, who had been converted to 
Christianity, without being able to read them. To be unable 
to read or write was in those times no evidence of want of learn- 
ing: the hermits of the deserts were, in this sense of the word, 
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illiterate; yet the great St. Anthony, though he knew not letters, 
was a match in disputation for the learned philosophers who 
came to try him. Didymus again, the great Alexandrian theo- 
logian, was blind. The ancient discipline, called the Disciplina 
Arcani, involved the same principle. The more sacred doctrines 
of Revelation were not committed to books but passed on by 
successive tradition. The teaching on the Blessed Trinity and 
the Eucharist appears to have been so handed down for some 
hundred years; and when at length reduced to writing, it has 
filled many folios, yet has not been exhausted. 

But I have said more than enough in illustration; I end as I 
began; — a University is a place of concourse, whither students 
come from every quarter for every kind of knowledge. You 
cannot have the best of every kind everywhere; you must go 
to some great city or emporium for it. There you have all the 
choicest productions of nature and art all together, which you 
find each in its own separate place elsewhere. All the riches of 
the land, and of the earth, are carried up thither; there are the 
best markets, and there the best workmen. It is the centre of 
trade, the supreme court of fashion, the umpire of rival talents, 
and the standard of things rare and precious. It is the place 
for seeing galleries of first-rate pictures, and for hearing wonder- 
ful voices and performers of transcendent skill. It is the place 
for great preachers, great orators, great nobles, great statesmen. 
In the nature of things, greatness and unity go together; ex- 
cellence implies a centre. And such, for the third or fourth 
time, is a University; I hope I do not weary out the reader by 
repeating it. It is the place to which a thousand schools make 
contributions; in which the intellect may safely range and specu- 
late, sure to find its equal in some antagonist activity, and its 
judge in the tribunal of truth. It is a place where inquiry is 
pushed forward, and discoveries verified and perfected, and 
rashness rendered innocuous, and error exposed, by the collision 
of mind with mind, and knowledge with knowledge. It is the 
place where the professor becomes eloquent, and is a missionary 
and a preacher, displaying his science in its most complete and 
most winning form, pouring it forth with the zeal of enthusiasm, 
and lighting up his own love of it in the breasts of his hearers. 
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It is the place where the catechist makes good his ground as he 
goes, treading in the truth day by day into the ready memory, 
and wedging and tightening it into the expanding reason. It 
is a place which wins the admiration of the young by its celeb- 
rity, kindles the affections of the middle-aged by its beauty, 
and rivets the fidelity of the old by its associations. It is a seat 
of wisdom, a light of the world, a minister of the faith, an Alma 
Mater of the rising generation. It is this and a great deal 
more, and demands a somewhat better head and hand than mine 
to describe it well. 

Such is a University in its idea and in its purpose; such in 
good measure has it before now been in fact. . . 


2. THEOLOGY A BRANCH OF KNOWLEDGE 


[This is the second of the nine discourses which constitute The Idea 
of a University, lectures which were originally delivered before the 
Catholics of Dublin in the spring of 1852. They were occasioned by 
the attempt on the part of one section of the Irish public to found a 
great university for Roman Catholics. In this enterprise, Newman 
labored from the start under circumstances which would have crushed 
a man of less spirit and fortitude. Archbishop Cullen, in the first 
place, desired a scheme primarily ecclesiastical: the professors in the 
new university should be priests, owing him strict obedience, their 
intellectual ability being of secondary importance; the undergraduates 
were to be amenable to quasi-seminarist discipline, and were thus to 
be preserved unspotted from modern thought — theological, literary, 
political, Theology was once more to have control of the sciences. 
In opposition to this, Newman held that the laity should have their 
full influence in the institution’, He visioned a university of the Lou- 
vain type, in which scientific experts in all fields of knowledge were 
chosen for the staff and given the necessary freedom for genuine intel- 
lectual activity. However, Dr. Cullen and his followers were sup- 
ported by a Papal Brief in their desire for a Lyceum or Gymnasium 
(suggestive of a college or lay seminary) rather than a university; and 
after two or three years of painful misunderstanding and conflict, the 
whole project was abandoned. ee great educational issues 
had been brought up by Newman in his discourses: whether, for in- 
stance, it Is consistent with the idea of a university to exclude theology 
from a place among the great fields of knowledge; whether it is 
consistent with that idea to make the useful arts and sciences a uni- 
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versity’s direct and principal concern; and whether a university is 
primarily an institution for promoting those humanistic studies which 
have always been considered its proper field. On these subjects New- 
man made some universally and permanently valid observations. It 
is true that his discussion of theology as a branch of knowledge may 
sound strange in many a modern ear. But Newman had both his 
contemporaries and his successors in mind when he maintained that 
an education which leaves religious knowledge out of its curriculum 
is an incomplete, distorted, and dangerous education. He was con- 
vinced that education — man being what he is — will always have one 
sort of theology or another, possibly a base and deadly theology of self- 
worshipping human nature. He was naturally concerned with de- 
fending the theology which he regarded as true, and as the foundation 
of Western culture, which he saw tottering on the edge of the abyss 
of barbarism. ] 


I 


. . - It is the fashion just now, as you very well know, to erect 
so-called Universities, without making any provision in them at 
all for Theological chairs. Institutions of this kind exist both 
here and in England. Such a procedure, though defended by 
writers of the generation just passed with much plausible argu- 
ment and not a little wit, seems to me an intellectual absurdity; 
and my reason for saying so runs, with whatever abruptness, into 
the form of a syllogism: — A University, I should lay down, 
by its very name professes to teach universal knowledge: The- 
ology is surely a branch of knowledge: how then is it possible 
for it to profess all branches of knowledge, and yet to exclude 
from the subjects of its teaching one which, to say the least, is 
as important and as large as any of them? I do not see that 
either premiss of this argument is open to exception. 

As to the range of University teaching, certainly the very 
name of University is inconsistent with restrictions of any kind. 
Whatever was the original reason of the adoption of that term, 
which is unknown, I am only putting on it its popular, its recog- 
nized sense, when I say that a University should teach universal 
knowledge. That there is a real necessity for this universal 
teaching in the highest schools of intellect, I will show by-and- 
by; here it is sufficient to say that such universality is considered 
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by writers on the subject to be the very characteristic of a Uni- 
versity, as contrasted with other seats of learning. Thus John- 
son, in his Dictionary, defines it to be “a school where all arts 
and faculties are taught;” and Mosheim, writing as an his- 
torian, says that, before the rise of the University of Paris, — for 
instance, at Padua, or Salamanca, or Cologne, — “the whole cir- 
cle of sciences then known was not taught;” but that the school 
of Paris, “which exceeded all others in various respects, as well 
as in the number of teachers and students, was the first to em- 
brace all the arts and sciences, and therefore first became a 
University.” 1 

If, with other authors, we consider the word to be derived 
from the invitation which is held out by a University to students 
of every kind, the result is the same; for, if certain branches of 
knowledge were excluded, those students of course would be 
excluded also, who desired to pursue them. 

Is it, then, logically consistent in a seat of learning to call it- 
self a University, and to exclude Theology from the number of 
its studies? And again, is it wonderful that Catholics, even in 
the view of reason, putting aside faith or religious duty, should 
be dissatisfied with existing institutions, which profess to be 
Universities, and refuse to teach Theology; and that they should 
in consequence desire to possess seats of learning, which are, not 
only more Christian, but more philosophical in their construc- 
tion, and larger and deeper in their provisions? 

But this, of course, is to assume that Theology is a science, and 
an important one: so I will throw my argument into a more 
exact form. I say, then, that if a University be from the nature 
of the case, a place of instruction, where universal knowledge is 
professed, and if in a certain University, so called, the subject of 
Religion is excluded, one of two conclusions is inevitable, — 
either, on the one hand, that the province of Religion is very 
barren of real knowledge, or, on the other hand, that in such 
University one special and important branch of knowledge is 
omitted. I say, the advocate of such an institution must say 
this, or he must say that; he must own, either that little or noth- 
ing 1s known about the Supreme Being, or that his seat of learning 

1 Hist. vol. ii. p. 529. London, 1841. 
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calls itself what it is not. This is the thesis which I lay down, 
and on which I shall insist as the subject of this Discourse. I 
repeat, such a compromise between religious parties, as is in- 
volved in the establishment of a University which makes no re- 
ligious profession, implies that those parties severally consider, — 
not indeed that their own respective opinions are trifles in a moral 
and practical point of view — of course not; but certainly as much 
as this, that they are not knowledge. Did they in their hearts 
believe that their private views of religion, whatever they are, 
were absolutely and objectively true, it is inconceivable that they 
would so insult them as to consent to their omission in an Insti- 
tution which is bound, from the nature of the case — from its very 
idea and its name — to make a profession of all sorts of knowledge 
whatever. .. 


2 


Still, however, this may seem to many an abrupt conclusion, 
and will not be acquiesced in: what answer, Gentlemen, will be 
made to it? Perhaps this: — It will be said, that there are dif- 
ferent kinds or spheres of Knowledge, human, divine, sensible, 
intellectual, and the like; and that a University certainly takes 
in all varieties of Knowledge in its own line, but still that it has 
a line of its own. It contemplates, it occupies a certain order, a 
certain platform, of Knowledge. I understand the remark; but 
I own to you, I do not understand how it can be made to apply 
to the matter in hand. I cannot so construct my definition of the 
subject-matter of University Knowledge, and so draw my bound- 
ary lines around it, as to include therein the other sciences com- 
monly studied at Universities, and to exclude the science of 
Religion. For instance, are we to limit our idea of University 
Knowledge by the evidence of our senses? then we exclude ethics; 
by intuition? we exclude history; by testimony? we exclude meta- 
physics; by abstract reasoning? we exclude physics. Is not the 
being of a God reported to us by testimony, handed down by 
history, inferred by an inductive process, brought home to us by 
metaphysical necessity, urged on us by the suggestions of our 
conscience? It is a truth in the natural order, as well as in the 
supernatural. So much for its origin; and, when obtained, what 
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is it worth? Is it a great truth or a small one? Is it a com- 
prehensive truth? Say that no other religious idèa whatever 
were given but it, and you have enough to fill the mind; you have 
at once a whole dogmatic system. The word “God” is a The- 
ology in itself, indivisibly one, inexhaustibly various, from the 
vastness and the simplicity of its meaning. Admit a God, and 
you introduce among the subjects of your knowledge, a fact en- 
compassing, closing in upon, absorbing, every other fact con- 
ceivable. How can we investigate any part of any order of 
Knowledge, and stop short of that which enters into every order? 
All true principles run over with it, all phenomena converge to 
it; it is truly the First and the Last. In word indeed, and in 
idea, it is easy enough to divide Knowledge into human and 
divine, secular and religious, and to lay down that we will ad- 
dress ourselves to the one without interfering with the other; 
but it is impossible in fact. Granting that divine truth differs in 
kind from human, so do human truths differ in kind one from 
another. If the knowledge of the Creator is in a different order 
from knowledge of the creature, so, in like manner, metaphysi- 
cal science is in a different order from physical, physics from his- 
tory, history from ethics. You will soon break up into fragments 
the whole circle of secular knowledge, if you begin the mutilation 
with divine. . . 

I do not see how it is possible for a philosophical mind, first, 
to believe . . . religious facts to be true; next, to consent to 
ignore them; and thirdly, in spite of this, to go on to profess to 
be teaching all the while de omni scibili. No; if a man thinks 
in his heart that . . . religious facts are short of truth, that they 
are not true in the sense in which the general fact and the law of 
the fall of a stone to the earth is true, I understand his excluding 
Religion from his University, though he professes other reasons 
for its exclusion. In that case the varieties of religious opinion 
under which he shelters his conduct, are not only his apology for 
publicly disowning Religion, but a cause of his privately disbe- 
lieving it. He does not think that any thing is known or can 


r known for certain, about the origin of the world or the end 
of man. 
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This, I fear, is the conclusion to which intellects, clear, logical, 
and consistent, have come, or are coming, from the nature of 
the case; and, alas! in addition to this prima-facie suspicion, there 
are actual tendencies in the same direction in Protestantism, 
viewed whether in its original idea, or again in the so-called 
Evangelical movement in these islands during the last century. 
The religious world, as it is styled, holds, generally speaking, 
that Religion consists, not in knowledge, but in feeling or senti- 
ment. The old Catholic notion, which still lingers in the Estab- 
lished Church, was, that Faith was an intellectual act, its object 
truth, and its result knowledge. Thus if you look into the 
Anglican Prayer Book, you will find definite credenda, as well 
as definite agenda; but in proportion as the Lutheran leaven 
spread, it became fashionable to say that Faith was, not an ac- 
ceptance of revealed doctrine, not an act of the intellect, but a 
feeling, an emotion, an affection, an appetency; and, as this view 
of Faith obtained, so was the connexion of Faith with Truth 
and Knowledge more and more either forgotten or denied. At 
length the identity of this (so-called) spirituality of heart and 
the virtue of Faith was acknowledged on all hands. Some men 
indeed disapproved the pietism in question, others admired it; 
but whether they admired or disapproved, both the one party 
and the other found themselves in agreement on the main point, 
viz. — in considering that this really was in substance Religion, 
and nothing else; that Religion was based, not on argument, 
but on taste and sentiment, that nothing was objective, everything 
subjective, in doctrine. I say, even those who saw through the 
affectation in which the religious school of which I am speak- 
ing clad itself, still came to think that Religion, as such, consisted 
in something short of intellectual exercises, viz., in the affections, 
in the imagination, and inward persuasions and consolations, in 
pleasurable sensations, sudden changes, and sublime fancies. 
They learned to believe and to take it for granted, that Religion 
was nothing beyond a supply of the wants of human nature, not 
an external fact and a work of God. There was, it appeared, a 
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demand for Religion, and therefore there was a supply; human 
nature could not do without Religion, any more than it could do 
without bread; a supply was absolutely necessary, good or bad, 
and, as in the case of the articles of daily sustenance, an article 
which was really inferior was better than none at all. Thus 
Religion was useful, venerable, beautiful, the sanction of order, 
the stay of government, the curb of self-will and self-indulgence, 
which the laws cannot reach: but, after all, on what was it based? 
Why, that was a question delicate to ask, and imprudent to an- 
swer; but, if the truth must be spoken, however reluctantly, the 
long and the short of the matter was this, that Religion was based 
on custom, on prejudice, on law, on education, on habit, on 
loyalty, on feudalism, on enlightened expedience, on many, 
many things, but not at all on reason; reason was neither its 
warrant, nor its instrument, and science had as little connexion 
with it as with the fashions of the season, or the state of the 
weather. 

You see, Gentlemen, how a theory or philosophy, which 
began with the religious changes of the sixteenth century, has 
led to conclusions, which the authors of those changes would be 
the first to denounce, and has been taken up by that large and 
influential body which goes by the name of Liberal or Latitudi- 
narian; and how, where it prevails, it is as unreasonable of course 
to demand for Religion a chair in a University, as to demand 
one for fine feeling, sense of honour, patriotism, gratitude, ma- 


ternal affection, or good companionship, proposals which would 
be simply unmeaning. 


4 


_ Now, in illustration of what I have been saying, I will appeal, 
in the first place, to a statesman, but not merely so, to no mere 
politician, no trader in places, or in votes, or in the stock market, 
but to a philosopher, to an orator, to one whose profession, whose 
aim, has ever been to cultivate the fair, the noble, and the gen- 
erous. I cannot forget the celebrated discourse of the celebrated 
man to whom I am referring; a man who is first in his peculiar 
walk; and who, moreover (which is much to my purpose), has 
had a share, as much as any one alive, in effecting the public 
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recognition in these Islands of the principle of separating secular 
and religious knowledge. This brilliant thinker, during the 
years in which he was exerting himself in behalf of this principle, 
made a speech or discourse, on occasion of a public solemnity; 
and in reference to the bearing of general knowledge upon re- 
ligious belief, he spoke as follows: 

“As men,” he said, “will no longer suffer themselves to be led 
blindfold in ignorance, so will they no more yield to the vile 
principle of judging and treating their fellow-creatures, not ac- 
cording to the intrinsic merit of their actions, but according to 
the accidental and involuntary coincidence of their opinions. 
The great truth has finally gone forth to all the ends of the 
earth,” and he prints it in capital letters, “that man shall no more 
render account to man for his belief, over which he has himself 
no control. Henceforward, nothing shall prevail upon us to 
praise or to blame any one for that which he can no more change, 
than he can the hue of his skin or the height of his stature.” ? 
You see, Gentlemen, if this philosopher is to decide the matter, 
religious ideas are just as far from being real, or representing 
any thing beyond themselves, are as truly peculiarities, idiosyn- 
crasies, accidents of the individual, as his having the stature of a 
Patagonian, or the features of a Negro. 

But perhaps this was the rhetoric of an excited moment. Far 
from it, Gentlemen, or I should not have fastened on the words 
of a fertile mind, uttered so long ago. What Mr. Brougham 
laid down as a principle in 1825, resounds on all sides of us, with 
ever-growing confidence and success, in 1852. I open the Min- 
utes of the Committee of Council on Education for the years 
1848-50, presented to both Houses of Parliament by command 
of Her Majesty, and I find one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools, at p. 467 of the second volume, dividing “the topics 
usually embraced in the better class of primary schools” into 
four: — the knowledge of signs, as reading and writing; of facts, 
as geography and astronomy; of relations and laws, as mathe- 
matics; and lastly sentiment, such as poetry and music. Now, 
on first catching sight of this division, it occurred to me to ask 
myself, before ascertaining the writer’s own resolution of the 
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matter, under which of these four heads would fall Religion, or 
whether it fell under any of them. Did he put it aside as a thing 
too delicate and sacred to be enumerated with earthly studies? 
or did he distinctly contemplate it when he made his division? 
Anyhow, I could really find a place for it under the first head, or 
the second, or the third; — for it has to do with facts, since it 
tells of the Self-subsisting; it has to do with relations, for it tells 
of the Creator; it has to do with signs, for it tells of the due 
manner of speaking of Him. There was just one head of the 
division to which I could not refer it, viz., to sentiment; for, I 
suppose, music and poetry, which are the writer’s own examples 
of sentiment, have not much to do with Truth, which is the 
main object of Religion. Judge then my surprise, Gentlemen, 
when I found the fourth was the very head selected by the writer 
of the Report in question, as the special receptacle of religious 
topics. “The inculcation of sentiment,” he says, “embraces read- 
ing in its higher sense, poetry, music, together with moral and 
religious Education.” I am far from introducing this writer 
for his own sake, because I have no wish to hurt the feelings of 
a gentleman, who is but exerting himself zealously in the dis- 
charge of anxious duties; but, taking him as an illustration of 
the wide-spreading school of thought to which he belongs, I ask 
what can more clearly prove than a candid avowal like this, that, 
in the view of his school, Religion is not knowledge, has nothing 
whatever to do with knowledge, and is excluded from a Uni- 
versity course of instruction, not simply because the exclusion 
cannot be helped, from political or social obstacles, but because it 
has no business there at all, because it is to be considered a taste, 
sentiment, opinion, and nothing more? . . . 

Something like this seems to be the writer’s meaning, but 
we need not pry into its finer issues in order to gain a distinct view 
of its general bearing; and taking it, as I think we fairly may 
take it, as a specimen of the philosophy of the day, as adopted by 
those who are not conscious unbelievers, or open scoffers, I con- 
sider it amply explains how it comes to pass that this day’s 
philosophy sets up a system of universal knowledge, and teaches 
of plants, and earths, and creeping things, and beasts, and gases, 
about the crust of the earth and the changes of the atmosphere, 
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about sun, moon, and stars, about man and his doings, about the 
history of the world, about sensation, memory, and the passions, 
about duty, about cause and effect, about all things imaginable, 
except one — and that is, about Him that made all these things, 
about God. I say the reason is plain because they consider knowl- 
edge, as regards the creature, is illimitable, but impossible or 
hopeless as regards the being and attributes and works of the 
Creator. 


5 


Here, however, it may be objected to me that his representation 
is certainly extreme, for the school in question does, in fact, lay 
great stress on the evidence afforded by the creation, to the Being 
and Attributes of the Creator. I may be referred, for instance, 
to the words of one of the speakers on a memorable occasion. 
At the very time of laying the first stone of the University of 
London, I confess it, a learned person, since elevated to the 
Protestant See of Durham, which he still fills, opened the pro- 
ceedings with prayer. He addressed the Deity, as the author- 
Itative Report informs us, “the whole surrounding assembly 
standing uncovered in solemn silence.” “Thou,” he said, in the 
name of all present, “Thou hast constructed the vast fabric of 
the universe in so wonderful a manner, so arranged its motions, 
and so formed its productions, that the contemplation and study 
of thy works exercise at once the mind in the pursuit of human 
science, and lead it onwards to Divine Truth.” Here is ap- 
parently a distinct recognition that there is such a thing as Truth 
in the province of Religion; and, did the passage stand by itself, 
and were it the only means we possessed of ascertaining the senti- 
ments of the powerful body whom this distinguished person there 
represented, it would, as far as it goes, be satisfactory. I admit 
it; and I admit also the recognition of the Being and certain At- 
tributes of the Deity, contained in the writings of the gifted per- 
son whom I have already quoted, whose genius, versatile and 
multiform as it is, in nothing has been so constant, as in its devo- 
tion to the advancement of knowledge, scientific and literary. 
He then certainly in his “Discourse of the objects, advantages, 
and pleasures of science,” after variously illustrating what he 
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terms its “gratifying treats,” crowns the catalogue with mention 
of “the Aighest of all our gratifications in the contemplation of 
science,” which he proceeds to explain thus: 

“We are raised by them,” says he, “to an understanding of 
the infinite wisdom and goodness which the Creator has displayed 
in all His works. Not a step can be taken in any direction,” he 
continues, “without perceiving the most extraordinary traces of 
design; and the skill, everywhere conspicuous, is calculated in 
so vast a proportion of instances to promote the happiness of liv- 
ing creatures, and especially of ourselves, that we can feel no 
hesitation in concluding, that, if we knew the whole scheme of 
Providence, every part would be in harmony with a plan of ab- 
solute benevolence. Independent, however, of this most con- 
soling inference, the delight is inexpressible, of being able to fol- 
low, as it were, with our eyes, the marvellous works of the Great 
Architect of Nature, to trace the unbounded power and exquisite 
skill which are exhibited in the most minute, as well as the might- 
iest parts of His system. The pleasure derived from this study 
is unceasing, and so various, that it never tires the appetite. But 
it is unlike the low gratifications of sense in another respect: it 
elevates and refines our nature, while those hurt the health, de- 
base the understanding, and corrupt the feelings; it teaches us to 
look upon all earthly objects as insignificant and below our notice, 
except the pursuit of knowledge and the cultivation of virtue, 
that is to say, the strict performance of our duty in every rela- 
tion of society; and it gives a dignity and importance to the en- 
joyment of life, which the frivolous and the grovelling cannot 
even comprehend.” 

Such are the words of this prominent champion of Mixed 
Education. If logical inference be, as it undoubtedly is, an in- 
strument of truth, surely, it may be answered to me, in admitting 
the possibility of inferring the Divine Being and Attributes from 


the phenomena of nature, he distinctly admits a basis of truth for 
the doctrines of Religion. 


6 


I wish, Gentlemen, to give these representations their full 
weight, both from the gravity of the question, and the considera- 
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tion due to the persons whom I am arraigning; but, before I can 
feel sure I understand them, I must ask an abrupt question. 
When I am told, then, by the partisans of Universities without 
Theological teaching, that human science leads to belief in a 
Supreme Being, without denying the fact, nay, as a Catholic, with 
full conviction of it, nevertheless I am obliged to ask what the 
statement means in their mouths, what they, the speakers, under- 
stand by the word “God.” Let me not be thought offensive, if 
I question, whether it means the same thing on the two sides of 
the controversy. With us Catholics, as with the first race of 
Protestants, as with Mahometans, and all Theists, the word con- 
tains, as I have already said, a theology in itself. At the risk 
of anticipating what I shall have occasion to insist upon in my 
next Discourse, let me say that, according to the teaching of 
Monotheism, God is an Individual, Self-dependent, All-perfect, 
Unchangeable Being; intelligent, living, personal, and present; 
almighty, all-seeing, allremembering; between whom and His 
creatures there is an infinite gulf; who has no origin, who is all- 
suficient for Himself; who created and upholds the universe; 
who will judge every one of us, sooner or later, according to that 
Law of right and wrong which He has written on our hearts. 
He is One who is sovereign over, operative amidst, independent 
of, the appointments which He has made; One in whose hands 
are all things, who has a purpose in every event, and a standard 
for every deed, and thus has relations of His own towards the 
subject-matter of each particular science which the book of knowl- 
edge unfolds; who has with an adorable, never-ceasing energy 
implicated Himself in all the history of creation, the constitution 
of nature, the course of the world, the origin of society, the for- 
tune of nations, the action of the human mind; and who thereby 
necessarily becomes the subject-matter of a science, far wider and 
more noble than any of those which are included in the circle of 
secular Education. 

This is the doctrine which belief in a God implies in the mind 
of a Catholic: if it means any thing, it means all this, and can- 
not keep from meaning all this, and a great deal more; and, 
even though there were nothing in the religious tenets of the last 
three centuries to disparage dogmatic truth, still, even then, I 
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should have difficulty in believing that a doctrine so mysterious, 
so peremptory, approved itself as a matter of course to educated 
men of this day, who gave their minds attentively to consider it. 
Rather, in a state of society such as ours, in which authority, 
prescription, tradition, habit, moral instinct, and the divine influ- 
ences go for nothing, in which patience of thought, and depth 
and consistency of view, are scorned as subtle and scholastic, in 
which free discussion and fallible judgment are prized as the 
birthright of each individual, I must be excused if I exercise 
towards this age, as regards its belief in this doctrine, some por- 
tion of that scepticism which it exercises itself towards every re- 
ceived but unscrutinized assertion whatever. I cannot take it 
for granted, I must have it brought home to me by tangible evi- 
dence, that the spirit of the age means by the Supreme Being 
what Catholics mean. Nay, it would be a relief to my mind to 
gain some ground of assurance, that the parties influenced by that 
spirit had, I will not say, a true apprehension of God, but even 
so much as the idea of what a true apprehension is. 

Nothing is easier than to use the word, and mean nothing by it. 
The heathens used to say, “God wills,” when they meant “Fate;” 
“God provides,” when they meant “Chance;” “God acts,” when 
they meant “Instinct” or “Sense;” and “God is everywhere,” 
when they meant “the Soul of Nature.” The Almighty is some- 
thing infinitely different from a principle, or a centre of action, 
or a quality, or a generalization of phenomena. If, then, by the 
word, you do but mean a Being who keeps the world in order, 
who acts in it, but only in the way of general Providence, who 
acts towards us but only through what are called laws of Nature, 
who is more certain not to act at all than to act independent of 
those laws, who is known and approached indeed, but only 
through the medium of those laws; such a God it is not difficult 
for any one to conceive, not difficult for any one to endure. If, 
I say, as you would revolutionize society, so you would revolu- 
tionize heaven, if you have changed the divine sovereignty into 
a sort of constitutional monarchy, in which the Throne has honour 
and ceremonial enough, but cannot issue the most ordinary 
command except through legal forms and precedents, and with 
the counter-signature of a minister, then belief in a God is no 
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more than an acknowledgment of existing, sensible powers and 
phenomena, which none but an idiot can deny. If the Supreme 
Being is powerful or skilful, just so far forth as the telescope 
shows power, and the microscope shows skill, if His moral law 
is to be ascertained simply by the physical processes of the ani- 
mal frame, or His will gathered from the immediate issues of 
human affairs, if His Essence is just as high and deep and broad 
and long as the universe, and no more; if this be the fact, then 
will I confess that there is no specific science about God, that 
theology i is but a name, and a protest in its behalf an hypocrisy. 
Then is He but coincident with the laws of the universe; then is 
He but a function, or correlative, or subjective reflection and 
mental impression, of each phenomenon of the material or moral 
world, as it flits before us. Then, pious as it is to think of Him, 
while the pageant of experiment or abstract reasoning passes by, 
still, such piety is nothing more than a poetry of thought or an 
ornament of language, and has not even an infinitesimal influ- 
ence upon philosophy or science, of which it is rather the para- 
sitical production. 

I understand, in that case, why Theology should require no 
specific teaching, for there is nothing to mistake about; why it 
is powerless against scientific anticipations, for it merely is one 
of them; why it is simply absurd in its denunciations of heresy, 
for heresy does not lie in the region of fact and experiment. I 
understand, in that case, how it is that the religious sense is but 
a “sentiment,” and its exercise a “gratifying treat,” for it is like 
the sense of the beautiful or the sublime. I understand how the 
contemplation of the universe “leads onwards to divine truth,” 
for divine truth is not something separate from Nature, but it 
is Nature with a divine glow upon it. I understand the zeal 
expressed for Physical Theology, for this study is but a mode 
of looking at Physical Nature, a certain view taken of Nature, 
private and personal, which one man has, and another has not, 
which gifted minds strike out, which others see to be admirable 
and ingenious, and which all would be the better for adopting. 
It is but the theology of Nature, just as we talk of the philosophy 
or the romance of history, or the poetry of childhood, or the 
picturesque, or the sentimental, or the humorous, or any other 
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abstract quality, which the genius or the caprice of the individual, 
or the fashion of the day, or the consent of the world, recognizes 
in any set of objects which are subjected to its contemplation. 


7 


Such ideas of religion seem to me short of Monotheism; I 
do not impute them to this or that individual who belongs to the 
school which gives them currency; but what I read about the 
“gratification” of keeping pace in our scientific researches with 
“the Architect of Nature;” about the said gratification “giving 
a dignity and importance to the enjoyment of life,” and teaching 
us that knowledge and our duties to society are the only earthly 
objects worth our notice, all this, I own it, Gentlemen, frightens 
me; nor is Dr. Maltby’s address to the Deity sufficient to reassure 
me. I do not see much difference between avowing that there 
is no God, and implying that nothing definite can for certain be 
known about Him; and when I find Religious Education treated 
as the cultivation of sentiment, and Religious Belief as the acci- 
dental hue or posture of the mind, I am reluctantly but forcibly 
reminded of a very unpleasant page of Metaphysics, viz., of the 
relations between God and Nature insinuated by such philoso- 
phersasHume. Thisacute, though most low-minded of specula- 
tors, in his inquiry concerning the Human Understanding, in- 
troduces, as is well known, Epicurus, that is, a teacher of atheism, 
delivering an harangue to the Athenian people, not indeed in 
defence, but in extenuation of that opinion. His object is to 
show that, whereas the atheistic view is nothing else than the 
repudiation of theory, and an accurate representation of phenome- 
non and fact, it cannot be dangerous, unless phenomenon and 
fact be dangerous. Epicurus is made to say, that the paralogism 
of philosophy has ever been that of arguing from Nature in behalf 
of something beyond Nature, greater than Nature; whereas, God, 
as he maintains, being known only through the visible world, our 
knowledge of Him is absolutely commensurate with our knowl- 
edge of it,—is nothing distinct from it, — is but a mode of 
viewing it. Hence it follows that, provided we admit, as we 
cannot help admitting, the phenomena of Nature and the world, 
it is only a question of words whether or not we go on to the 
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hypothesis of a second Being, not visible but immaterial, parallel 
and coincident with Nature, to whom we give the name of 
God. “Allowing,” he say, “the gods to be the authors of the 
existence or order of the universe, it follows that they possess 
that precise degree of power, intelligence, and benevolence, 
which appears in their workmanship; but nothing farther can 
be proved, except we call in the assistance of exaggeration 
and flattery to supply the defects of argument and reasoning. 
So far as the traces of any attributes, at present, appear, so far 
may we conclude these attributes to exist. The supposition of 
farther attributes is mere hypothesis: much more the supposi- 
tion that, in distant periods of place and time, there has been, 
or will be, a more magnificent display of these attributes, and 
a scheme of administration more suitable to such imaginary 
virtues.” 

Here is a reasoner, who would not hesitate to deny that there 
is any distinct science or philosophy possible concerning the Su- 
preme Being; since every single thing we know of Him is this 
or that or the other phenomenon, material or moral, which al- 
ready falls under this or that natural science. In him then it 
would be only consistent to drop Theology in a course of Uni- 
versity Education: but how is it consistent in any one who shrinks 
from his companionship? I am glad to see that the author, sev- 
eral times mentioned, is in opposition to Hume, in one sentence 
of the quotation I have made from his Discourse upon Science, 
deciding, as he does, that the phenomena of the material world 
are insufficient for the full exhibition of the Divine Attributes, 
and implying that they require a supplemental process to com- 
plete and harmonize their evidence. But is not this supplemental 
process a science? and if so, why not acknowledge its existence? 
If God is more than Nature, Theology claims a place among the 
sciences: but, on the other hand, if you are not sure of as much as 
this, how do you differ from Hume or Epicurus? 


8 


_ Tend then as I began: religious doctrine is knowledge. This 
is the important truth, little entered into at this day, which I wish 
that all who have honoured me with their presence here would 
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allow me to beg them to take away with them. I am not catch- 
ing at sharp arguments, but laying down grave principles. Re- 
ligious doctrine is knowledge, in as full a sense as Newton’s doc- 
trine is knowledge. University Teaching without Theology is 
simply unphilosophical. Theology has at least as good a right 
to claim a place there as Astronomy. . . 


3. KNowLepGE Irs Own Enp? 


[According to Newman, an ideal university should be dominated 
neither by theological considerations, as Dr. Cullen and his followers 
maintained, nor by utilitarian and professional studies, as’ was being 
held by some of the founders of the new University of London and by 
such influential public men as Lord Macaulay and Lord Brougham. 
As an exponent of the great European tradition of humanistic learning, 
Newman naturally defended the proposition that “knowledge may 
be its own end.” He knew the liberating effect of the study of lan- 
guages, literature, history, eloquence, philosophy. He saw no reason 
why spiritual illumination should be accompanied by ignorance, awk- 
wardness, boorishness, and narrow intellectual outlook. Indeed, for 
him, a university, by its very nature, is designed to produce not the 
saint but the well-rounded and cultivated man of the world, the gentle- 
man. “Certainly a liberal education does manifest itself in a courtesy, 
propriety, and polish of word and action, which is beautiful in itself, 
and acceptable to others; . . . it does more: it brings the mind into 
form. . . When the intellect has once been properly trained and 
formed to have a connected view or grasp of things, it will display its 
powers with more or less effect according to its particular quality and 
capacity in the individual. In the case of most men it makes itself 
felt in the good sense, sobriety of thought, reasonableness, candour, 
self-command, and steadiness of view, which characterize it. . . It 
will be a faculty of entering with comparative ease into any subject 
of thought, and of taking up with aptitude any science or profession.” 
(Idea of a University, Preface, pp. xvi—xviii.) In these days of pro- 
fessionalism, specialization, and technology, it is good to hear again 
the voice of Newman reminding us of the unalterable nature of true 
education as distinguished from training, or instruction, or vocational 
guidance. For “we must confess,” as Walter Lippmann has said,4 
“that modern education has renounced the idea that the pupil must 
® This is Discourse V of The Idea of a University. 


* See Walter Lippmann’s very provocative article in The American Scholar, 
X (1941), 184—193, entitled “Education vs. Western Civilization.” 
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learn to understand himself, his fellow men, and the world in which he 
is to live as bound together in an order which transcends his immediate 
needs and his present desires’ Education, for both Newman and 
Mr. Lippmann, is simply “to form fully civilized men.” ] 


A University may be considered with reference either to its 
Students or to its Studies; and the principle, that all Knowledge 
is a whole and the separate Sciences parts of one, which I have 
hitherto been using in behalf of its studies, is equally important 
when we direct our attention to its students. Now then I turn 
to the students, and shall consider the education which, by virtue 
of this principle, a University will give them; and thus I shall 
be introduced, Gentlemen, to the second question, which I pro- 
posed to discuss, viz. whether and in what sense its teaching, 
viewed relatively to the taught, carries the attribute of Utility 
along with it. 


I 


I have said that all branches of knowledge are connected to- 
gether, because the subject-matter of knowledge is intimately 
united in itself, as being the acts and the work of the Creator. 
Hence it is that the Sciences, into which our knowledge may be 
said to be cast, have multiplied bearings one on another, and 
an internal sympathy, and admit, or rather demand, comparison 
and adjustment. They complete, correct, balance each other. 
This consideration, if well-founded, must be taken into account, 
not only as regards the attainment of truth, which is their com- 
mon end, but as regards the influence which they exercise upon 
those whose education consists in the study of them. I have said 
already, that to give undue prominence to one is to be unjust to 
another; to neglect or supersede these is to divert those from 
their proper object. It is to unsettle the boundary lines between 
science and science, to disturb their action, to destroy the harmony 
which binds them together. Such a proceeding will have a 
corresponding effect when introduced into a place of education. 
There is no science but tells a different tale, when viewed as a 
portion of a whole, from what it is likely to suggest when taken 
by itself, without the safeguard, as I may call it, of others. 

Let me make use of an illustration. In the combination of 
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colours, very different effects are produced by a difference in 
their selection and juxta-position; red, green, and white, change 
their shades, according to the contrast to which they are sub- 
mitted. And, in like manner, the drift and meaning of a branch 
of knowledge varies with the company in which it is introduced 
to the student. If his reading is confined simply to one subject, 
however such division of labour may favour the advancement 
of a particular pursuit, a point into which I do not here enter, 
certainly it has a tendency to contract his mind. If it is incor- 
porated with others, it depends on those others as to the kind 
of influence which it exerts upon him. Thus the Classics, which 
in England are the means of refining the taste, have in France 
subserved the spread of revolutionary and deistical doctrines. 
In Metaphysics, again, Butler’s Analogy of Religion, which has 
had so much to do with the conversion to the Catholic faith of 
members of the University of Oxford, appeared to Pitt and 
others, who had received a different training, to operate only in 
the direction of infidelity. And so again, Watson, Bishop of 
Llandaff, as I think he tells us in the narrative of his life, felt 
the science of Mathematics to indispose the mind to religious 
belief, while others see in its investigations the best parallel, 
and thereby defence, of the Christian Mysteries. In like manner, 
I suppose, Arcesilas would not have handled logic as Aristotle, 
nor Aristotle have criticized poets as Plato; yet reasoning and 
poetry are subject to scientific rules. 

It is a great point then to enlarge the range of studies which 
a University professes, even for the sake of the students; and, 
though they cannot pursue every subject which is open to them, 
they will be the gainers by living among those and under those 
who represent the whole circle. This I conceive to be the ad- 
vantage of a seat of universal learning, considered as a place of 
education. An assemblage of learned men, zealous for their own 
sciences, and rivals of each other, are brought, by familiar inter- 
course and for the sake of intellectual peace, to adjust together 
the claims and relations of their respective subjects of investiga- 
tion. They learn to respect, to consult, to aid each other. Thus 
is created a pure and clear atmosphere of thought, which the 
student also breathes, though in his own case he only pursues a 
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few sciences out of the multitude. He profits by an intellectual 
tradition, which is independent of particular teachers, which 
guides him in his choice of subjects, and duly interprets for him 
those which he chooses. He apprehends the great outlines of 
knowledge, the principles on which it rests, the scale of its parts, 
its light and its shades, its great points and its little, as he other- 
wise cannot apprehend them. Hence it is that his education is 
called “Liberal.” A habit of mind is formed which lasts through 
life, of which the attributes are, freedom, equitableness, calmness, 
moderation, and wisdom; or what in a former Discourse I have 
ventured to call a philosophical habit. This then I would assign 
as the special fruit of the education furnished at a University, as 
contrasted with other places of teaching or modes of teaching. 
This is the main purpose of a University in its treatment of its 
students. 

And now the question is asked me, What is the use of it? and 
my answer will constitute the main subject of the Discourses which 
are to follow. 


2 


Cautious and practical thinkers, I say, will ask of me, what, 
after all, is the gain of this Philosophy, of which I make such 
account, and from which I promise so much. Even supposing 
it to enable us to exercise the degree of trust exactly due to every 
science respectively, and to estimate precisely the value of every 
truth which is anywhere to be found, how are we better for this 
master view of things, which I have been extolling? Does it 
not reverse the principle of the division of labour? will practical 
objects be obtained better or worse by its cultivation? to what then 
does it lead? where does it end? what does it do? how does it 
profit? what does it promise? Particular sciences are respec- 
tively the basis of definite arts, which carry on to results tangible 
and beneficial the truths which are the subjects of the knowledge 
attained; what is the Art of this science of sciences? what is the 
fruit of such a Philosophy? what are we proposing to effect, what 
inducements do we hold out to the Catholic community, when we 
set about the enterprise of founding a University? 

I am asked what is the end of University Education, and of 
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the Liberal or Philosophical Knowledge which I conceive it to 
impart: J answer, that what I have already said has been sufficient 
to show that it has a very tangible, real, and sufficient end, though 
the end cannot be divided from that knowledge itself. Knowl- 
edge is capable of being its own end. Such is the constitution 
of the human mind, that any kind of knowledge, if it be really 
such, is its own reward. And if this is true of all knowledge, it 
is true also of that special Philosophy, which I have made to 
consist in a comprehensive view of truth in all its branches, of the 
relations of science to science, of their mutual bearings, and their 
respective values. What the worth of such an acquirement is, 
compared with other objects which we seek, — wealth or power 
or honour or the conveniences and comforts of life, I do not profess 
here to discuss; but I would maintain, and mean to show, that 
it is an object, in its own nature so really and undeniably good, 
as to be the compensation of a great deal of thought in the com- 
passing, and a great deal of trouble in the attaining. 

Now, when I say that Knowledge is, not merely a means to 
something beyond it, or the preliminary of certain arts into which 
it naturally resolves, but an end sufficient to rest in and to pursue 
for its own sake, surely I am uttering no paradox, for I am stating 
what is both intelligible in itself, and has ever been the common 
judgment of philosophers and the ordinary feeling of man- 
kind. I am saying what at least the public opinion of this day 
ought to be slow to deny, considering how much we have heard 
of late years, in opposition to Religion, of entertaining, curious, 
and various knowledge. I am but saying what whole volumes 
have been written to illustrate, viz., by a “selection from the 
records of Philosophy, Literature, and Art, in all ages and coun- 
tries, of a body of examples, to show how the most unpropitious 
circumstances have been unable to conquer an ardent desire for 
the acquisition of knowledge.” That further advantages accrue 
to us and redound to others by its possession, over and above 
what it is in itself, I am very far indeed from denying; but, in- 
dependent of these, we are satisfying a direct need of our nature 
in its very acquisition; and, whereas our nature, unlike that of 
the inferior creation, does not at once reach its perfection, but 
depends, in order to it, on a number of external aids and appliances, 
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Knowledge, as one of the principal of these, is valuable for what 
its very presence in us does for us after the manner of a habit, 
even though it be turned to no further account, nor subserve any 
direct end. 


3 


Hence it is that Cicero, in enumerating the various heads of 
mental excellence, lays down the pursuit of Knowledge for its 
own sake, as the first of them. “This pertains most of all to 
human nature,” he says, “for we are all of us drawn to the pursuit 
of Knowledge; in which to excel we consider excellent, whereas 
to mistake, to.err, to be ignorant, to be deceived, is both an evil 
and a disgrace.” And he considers Knowledge the very first 
object to which we are attracted, after the supply of our physical 
wants. After the calls and duties of our animal existence, as 
they may be termed, as regards ourselves, our family, and our 
neighbours, follows, he tells us, “the search after truth. Accord- 
ingly, as soon as we escape from the pressure of necessary cares, 
forthwith we desire to see, to hear, and to learn; and consider 
the knowledge of what is hidden or is wonderful a condition of 
our happiness.” 

This passage, though it is but one of many similar passages 
in a multitude of authors, I take for the very reason that it is 
so familiarly known to us; and I wish you to observe, Gentlemen, 
how distinctly it separates the pursuit of Knowledge from those 
ulterior objects to which certainly it can be made to conduce, and 
which are, I suppose, solely contemplated by the persons who 
would ask of me the use of a University or Liberal Education. 
So far from dreaming of the cultivation of Knowledge directly 
and mainly in order to our physical comfort and enjoyment, for 
the sake of life and person, of health, of the conjugal and family 
union, of the social tie and civil security, the great Orator implies, 
that it is only after our physical and political needs are supplied, 
and when we are “free from necessary duties and cares,” that we 
are in a condition for “desiring to see, to hear, and to learn.” Nor 
does he contemplate in the least degree the reflex or subsequent 
action of Knowledge, when acquired, upon those material goods 
which we set out by securing before we seek it; on the contrary, 
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he expressly denies its bearing upon social life altogether, strange 
as such a procedure is to those who live after the rise of the 
Baconian philosophy, and he cautions us against such a cultiva- 
tion of it as will interfere with our duties to our fellow-creatures. 
“All these methods,” he says, “are engaged in the investigation of 
truth; by the pursuit of which to be carried off from public oc- 
cupations is a transgression of duty. For the praise of virtue 
lies altogether in action; yet intermissions often occur, and then 
we recur to such pursuits; not to say that the incessant activity 
of the mind is vigorous enough to carry us on in the pursuit -of 
knowledge, even without any exertion of our own.” The idea 
of benefiting society by means of “the pursuit of science and 
knowledge” did not enter at all into the motives which he would 
assign for their cultivation. 

This was the ground of the opposition which the elder Cato 
made to the introduction of Greek Philosophy among his country- 
men, when Carneades and his companions, on occasion of their 
embassy, were charming the Roman youth with their eloquent 
expositions of it. The fit representative of a practical people, 
Cato estimated every thing by what it produced; whereas the 
Pursuit of Knowledge promised nothing beyond Knowledge it- 
self. He despised that refinement or enlargement of mind of 
which he had no experience. 


4 


Things which can bear to be cut off from every thing else and 
yet persist in living, must have life in themselves; pursuits, which 
issue in nothing, and still maintain their ground for ages, which 
are regarded as admirable, though they have not as yet proved 
themselves to be useful, must have their sufficient end in them- 
selves, whatever it turn out to be. And we are brought to the 
same conclusion by considering the force of the epithet, by which 
the knowledge under consideration is popularly designated. It 
is common to speak of “liberal knowledge,” of the “liberal arts 
and studies,” and of “liberal education,’ as the especial char- 
acteristic or property of a University and of a gentleman; what 
is really meant by the word? Now, first, in its grammatical sense 
it 1s opposed to servile; and by “servile work” is understood, as 
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our catechisms inform us, bodily labour, mechanical employ- 
ment, and the like, in which the mind has little or no part. 
Parallel to such servile works are those arts, if they deserve the 
name, of which the poet speaks, which owe their origin and their 
method to hazard, not to skill; as, for instance, the practice and 
operations of an empiric. As far as this contrast may be con- 
sidered as a guide into the meaning of the word, liberal educa- 
tion and liberal pursuits are exercises of mind, of reason, of 
reflection. 

But we want something more for its explanation, for there are 
bodily exercises which are liberal, and mental exercises which are 
notso. For instance, in ancient times the practitioners in medicine 
were commonly slaves; yet it was an art as intellectual in its 
nature, in spite of the pretence, fraud, and quackery with which 
it might then, as now, be debased, as it was heavenly in its aim. 
And so in like manner, we contrast a liberal education with a 
commercial education or a professional; yet no one can deny that 
commerce and the professions afford scope for the highest and 
most diversified powers of mind. There is then a great variety 
of intellectual exercises, which are not technically called “liberal ;” 
on the other hand, I say, there are exercises of the body which 
do receive that appellation. Such, for instance, was the palestra, 
in ancient times; such the Olympic games, in which strength and 
dexterity of body as well as of mind gained the prize. In Xeno- 
phon we read of the young Persian nobility being taught to ride 
on horseback and to speak the truth; both being among the ac- 
complishments of a gentleman. War, too, however rough a 
profession, has ever been accounted liberal, unless in cases when 
it becomes heroic, which would introduce us to another subject. 

Now comparing these instances together, we shall have no 
difficulty in determining the principle of this apparent variation 
in the application of the term which I am examining. Manly 
games, or games of skill, or military prowess, though bodily, are, 
it seems, accounted liberal; on the other hand, what is merely 
professional, though highly intellectual, nay, though liberal in 
comparison of trade and manual labour, is not simply called 
liberal, and mercantile occupations are not liberal at all. Why 
this distinction? because that alone is liberal knowledge, which 
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stands on its own pretensions, which is independent of sequel, 
expects no complement, refuses to be informed (as it is called) 
by any end, or absorbed into any art, in order duly to present 
itself to our contemplation. The most ordinary pursuits have 
this specific character, if they are self-sufficient and complete; the 
highest lose it, when they minister to something beyond them. 
It is absurd to balance, in point of worth and importance, a 
treatise on reducing fractures with a game of cricket or a fox- 
chase; yet of the two the bodily exercise has that quality which 
we call “liberal,” and the intellectual has it not. And so of the 
learned professions altogether, considered merely as professions; 
although one of them be the most popularly beneficial, and an- 
other the most politically important, and the third the most inti- 
mately divine of all human pursuits, yet the very greatness of 
their end, the health of the body, or of the commonwealth, or 
of the soul, diminishes, not increases, their claim to the appella- 
tion “liberal,” and that still more, if they are cut down to the 
strict exigencies of that end. If, for instance, Theology, instead 
of being cultivated as a contemplation, be limited to the purposes 
of the pulpit or be represented by the catechism, it loses, — not 
its usefulness, not its divine character, not its meritoriousness 
(rather it gains a claim upon these titles by such charitable con- 
descension), — but it does lose the particular attribute which I 
am illustrating; just as a face worn by tears and fasting loses its 
beauty, or a labourer’s hand loses its delicateness; — for Theology 
thus exercised is not simple knowledge, but rather is an art or a 
business making use of Theology. And thus it appears that even 
what is supernatural need not be liberal, nor need a hero be a 
gentleman, for the plain reason that one idea is not another idea. 
And in like manner the Baconian Philosophy, by using its physical 
sciences in the service of man, does thereby transfer them from 
the order of Liberal Pursuits to, I do not say the inferior, but the 
distinct class of the Useful. And, to take a different instance, 
hence again, as is evident, whenever personal gain is the motive, 
still more distinctive an effect has it upon the character of a given 
pursuit; thus racing, which wasa liberal exercise in Greece, forfeits 
its rank in times like these, so far as it is made the occasion of 


gambling. 
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All that I have been now saying is summed up in a few char- 
acteristic words of the great Philosopher. “Of possessions,” he 
says, “those rather are useful, which fear fruit; those liberal, which 
tend to enjoyment. By fruitful, I mean, which yield revenue; 
by enjoyable, where nothing accrues of consequence beyond the 
using.” ® 


5 


Do not suppose, that in thus appealing to the ancients, I am 
throwing back the world two thousand years, and fettering Phi- 
losophy with the reasonings of paganism. While the world lasts, 
will Aristotle’s doctrine on these matters last, for he is the oracle 
of nature and of truth. While we are men, we cannot help, to 
a great extent, being Aristotelians, for the great Master does but 
analyze the thoughts, feelings, views, and opinions of human 
kind. He has told us the meaning of our own words and ideas, 
before we were born. In many subject-matters, to think cor- 
rectly, is to think like Aristotle; and we are his disciples whether 
we will or no, though we may not know it. Now, as to the 
particular instance before us, the word “liberal” as applied to 
Knowledge and Education, expresses a specific idea, which ever 
has been, and ever will be, while the nature of man is the same, 
just as the idea of the Beautiful is specific, or of the Sublime, or of 
the Ridiculous, or of the Sordid. It is in the world now, it was 
in the world then; and, as in the case of the dogmas of faith, it 
is illustrated by a continuous historical tradition, and never was 
out of the world, from the time it came into it. There have 
indeed been differences of opinion from time to time, as to what 
pursuits and what arts came under that idea, but such differences 
are but an additional evidence of its reality. That idea must 
have a substance in it, which has maintained its ground amid these 
conflicts and changes, which has ever served as a standard to meas- 
ure things withal, which has passed from mind to mind un- 
changed, when there was so much to colour, so much to influence 
any notion or thought whatever, which was not founded in our 
very nature. Were ita mere generalization, it would have varied 
with the subjects from which it was generalized; but though 
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its subjects vary with the age, it varies not itself. The palestra 
may seem a liberal exercise to Lycurgus, and illiberal to Seneca; 
coach-driving and prize-fighting may be recognized in Elis, and 
be condemned in England; music may be despicable in the eyes 
of certain moderns, and be in the highest place with Aristotle and 
Plato, — (and the case is the same in the particular application 
of the idea of Beauty, or of Goodness, or of Moral Virtue, there 
is a difference of tastes, a difference of judgments) — still these 
variations imply, instead of discrediting, the archetypal idea, 
which is but a previous hypothesis or condition, by means of 
which issue is joined between contending opinions, and without 
which there would be nothing to dispute about. 

I consider, then, that I am chargeable with no paradox, when I 
speak of a Knowledge which is its own end, when I call it liberal 
knowledge, or a gentleman’s knowledge, when I educate for it, 
and make it the scope of a University. And still less am I in- 
curring such a charge, when I make this acquisition consist, not 
in Knowledge in a vague and ordinary sense, but in that Knowl- 
edge which I have especially called Philosophy or, in an ex- 
tended sense of the word, Science; for whatever claims Knowl- 
edge has to be considered as a good, these it has in a higher 
degree when it is viewed not vaguely, not popularly, but precisely 
and transcendently as Philosophy. Knowledge, I say, is then 
especially liberal, or sufficient for itself, apart from every external 
and ulterior object, when and so far as it is philosophical, and this 
I proceed to show. 


6 


Now bear with me, Gentlemen, if what I am about to say, has 
at first sight a fanciful appearance. Philosophy, then, or Science, 
is related to Knowledge in this way: — Knowledge is called by 
the name of Science or Philosophy, when it is acted upon, in- 
formed, or if I may use a strong figure, impregnated by Reason. 
Reason is the principle of that intrinsic fecundity of Knowledge, 
which, to those who possess it, is its especial value, and which 
dispenses with the necessity of their looking abroad for any end 
to rest upon external to itself. Knowledge, indeed, when thus 
exalted into a scientific form, is also power; not only is it excellent 
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in itself, but whatever such excellence may be, it is something 
more, it has a result beyond itself. Doubtless; but that is a 
further consideration, with which I am not concerned. I only 
say that, prior to its being a power, it is a good; that it is, not 
only an instrument, but an end. I know well it may resolve 
itself into an art, and terminate in a mechanical process, and in 
tangible fruit; but it also may fall back upon that Reason which 
informs it, and resolve itself into Philosophy. In one case it 
is called Useful Knowledge, in the other Liberal. The same 
person may cultivate it in both ways at once; but this again is 
a matter foreign to my subject; here I do but say that there are 
two ways of using Knowledge, and in matter of fact those who 
use it in one way are not likely to use it in the other, or at least 
in a very limited measure. You see, then, here are two methods 
of Education; the end of the one is to be philosophical, of the 
other to be mechanical; the one rises towards general ideas, the 
other is exhausted upon what is particular and external. Let 
me not be thought to deny the necessity, or to decry the benefit, 
of such attention to what is particular and practical, as belongs to 
the useful or mechanical arts; life could not go on without them; 
we owe our daily welfare to them; their exercise is the duty of 
the many, and we owe to the many a debt of gratitude for fulfill- 
ing that duty. I only say that Knowledge, in proportion as it 
tends more and more to be particular, ceases to be Knowledge. 
It is a question whether Knowledge can in any proper sense be 
predicated of the brute creation; without pretending to meta- 
physical exactness of phraseology, which would be unsuitable to 
an occasion like this, I say, it seems to me improper to call that 
passive sensation, or perception of things, which brutes seem to 
possess, by the name of Knowledge. When I speak of Knowl- 
edge, I mean something intellectual, something which grasps 
what it perceives through the senses; something which takes a 
view of things; which sees more than the senses convey; which 
reasons upon what it sees, and while it sees; which invests it with 
an idea. It expresses itself, not in a mere enunciation, but by 
an enthymeme: it is of the nature of science from the first, and 
in this consists its dignity. The principle of teal dignity in 
Knowledge, its worth, its desirableness, considered irrespectively 
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of its results, is this germ within it of a scientific or a philosophical 
process. This is how it comes to be an end in itself; this is why 
it admits of being called Liberal. Not to know the relative dis- 
position of things is the state of slaves or children; to have mapped 
out the Universe is the boast, or at least the ambition, of Phi- 
losophy. 

Moreover, such knowledge is not a mere extrinsic or accidental 
advantage, which is ours today and another’s tomorrow, which 
may be got up from a book, and easily forgotten again, which we 
can command or communicate at our pleasure, which we can bor- 
row for the occasion, carry about in our head, and take into the 
market; it is an acquired illumination, it is a habit, a personal 
possession, and an inward endowment. And this is the reason, 
why it is more correct, as well as more usual, to speak of a 
University as a place of education, than of instruction, though, 
when knowledge is concerned, instruction would at first sight 
have seemed the more appropriate word. We are instructed, 
for instance, in manual exercises, in the fine and useful arts, in 
trades, and in ways of business; for these are methods, which 
have little or no effect upon the mind itself, are contained in 
rules committed to memory, to tradition, or to use, and bear 
upon an end external to themselves. But education is a higher 
word; it implies an action upon our mental nature, and the forma- 
tion of a character; it is something individual and permanent, 
and is commonly spoken of in connexion with religion and virtue. 
When, then, we speak of the communication of Knowledge as 
being Education, we thereby really imply that that Knowledge 
is a state or condition of mind; and since cultivation of mind is 
surely worth seeking for its own sake, we are thus brought once 
more to the conclusion which the word “Liberal” and the word 
“Philosophy” have already suggested, that there is a Knowledge 
which is desirable, though nothing come of it, as being of itself 
a treasure, and a sufficient remuneration of years of labour. 


7 
This, then, is the answer which I am prepared to give to the 
question with which I opened this Discourse. Before going on 
to speak of the object of the Church in taking up Philosophy, 
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and the uses to which she puts it, I am prepared to maintain that 
Philosophy is its own end, and, as I conceive, I have now begun 
the proof of it. I am prepared to maintain that there is a 
knowledge worth possessing for what it is, and not merely for 
what it does; and what minutes remain to me today I shall devote 
to the removal of some portion of the indistinctness and confusion 
with which the subject may in some minds be surrounded. 

It may be objected then, that, when we profess to seek Knowl- 
edge for some end or other beyond itself, whatever it be, we 
speak intelligibly; but that, whatever men may have said, how- 
ever obstinately the idea may have kept its ground from age to 
age, still it is simply unmeaning to say that we seek Knowledge 
for its own sake, and for nothing else; for that it ever leads to 
something beyond itself, which therefore is its end, and the cause 
why it is desirable; — moreover, that this end is twofold, either 
of this world or of the next; that all knowledge is cultivated 
either for secular objects or for eternal; that if it is directed to 
secular objects, it is called Useful Knowledge, if to eternal, Re- 
ligious or Christian Knowledge; —in consequence, that if, as 
I have allowed, this Liberal Knowledge does not benefit the 
body or estate, it ought to benefit the soul; but if the fact be really 
so, that it is neither a physical or a secular good on the one hand, 
nor a moral good on the other, it cannot be a good at all, and is 
not worth the trouble which is necessary for its acquisition. 

And then I may be reminded that the professors of this Liberal 
or Philosophical Knowledge have themselves, in every age, recog- 
nized this exposition of the matter, and have submitted to the issue 
in which it terminates; for they have ever been attempting to 
make men virtuous; or, if not, at least have assumed that refine- 
ment of mind was virtue, and that they themselves were the 
virtuous portion of mankind, This they have professed on the 
one hand; and on the other, they have utterly failed in their 
professions, so as ever to make themselves a proverb among men, 
and a laughing-stock both to the grave and the dissipated portion 
of mankind, in consequence of them. ‘Thus they have furnished 
against themselves both the ground and the means of their own 
exposure, without any trouble at all to any one else. Ina word, 
from the time that Athens was the University of the world, what 
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has Philosophy taught men, but to promise without practising, 
and to aspire without attaining? What has the deep and lofty 
thought of its disciples ended in but eloquent words? Nay, what 
has its teaching ever meditated, when it was boldest in its remedies 
for human ill, beyond charming us to sleep by its lessons, that 
we might feel nothing at all? like some melodious air, or rather 
like those strong and transporting perfumes, which at first spread 
their sweetness over every thing they touch, but in a little while 
do but offend in proportion as they once pleased us. Did Phi- 
losophy support Cicero under the disfavour of the fickle populace, 
or nerve Seneca to oppose an imperial tyrant? It abandoned 
Brutus, as he sorrowfully confessed, in his greatest need, and it 
forced Cato, as his panegyrist strangely boasts, into the false posi- 
tion of defying heaven. How few can be counted among its 
professors, who, like Polemo, were thereby converted from a 
profligate course, or like Anaxagoras, thought the world well 
lost in exchange for'its possession? The philosopher in Ras- 
selas ê taught a superhuman doctrine, and then succumbed with- 
out an effort to a trial of human affection. 

“He discoursed,” we are told, “with great energy on the gov- 
ernment of the passions. His look was venerable, his action 
graceful, his pronunciation clear, and his diction elegant. He 
showed, with great strength of sentiment and variety of illustra- 
tion, that human nature is degraded and debased, when the lower 
faculties predominate over the higher. He communicated the 
various precepts given, from time to time, for the conquest of 
passion, and displayed the happiness of those who had obtained 
the important victory, after which man is no longer the slave of 
fear, nor the fool of hope. . . He enumerated many examples 
of heroes immoveable by pain or pleasure, who looked with in- 
difference on those modes or accidents to which the vulgar give 
the names of good and evil.” 

Rasselas in a few days found the philosopher in a room half 
darkened, with his eyes misty, and his face pale. “Sir,” said he, 

you have come at a time when all human friendship is useless; 
what I suffer cannot be remedied, what I have lost cannot be 
supplied. My daughter, my only daughter, from whose tender- 

ê See the eighteenth chapter of Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas. [Ed.] 
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ness I expected all the comforts of my age, died last night of 
afever.” “Sir,” said the prince, “mortality is an event by which 
a wise man can never be surprised; we know that death is always 
near, and it should therefore always be expected.” “Young 
man,” answered the philosopher, “you speak like one who has 
never felt the pangs of separation.” “Have you, then, forgot 
the precept,” said Rasselas, “which you so powerfully enforced? 

. consider that external things are naturally variable, but 
truth and reason are always the same.” “What comfort,” said 
the mourner, “can truth and reason afford me? Of what effect 
are they now, but to tell me that my daughter will not be 
restored?” 


8 


Better, far better, to make no professions, you will say, than 
to cheat others with what we are not, and to scandalize them 
with what we are. The sensualist, or the man of the world, at 
any rate is not the victim of fine words, but pursues a reality and 
gains it. The Philosophy of Utility, you will say, Gentlemen, 
has at least done its work; and I grant it, — it aimed low, but it 
has fulfilled its aim. If that man of great intellect who has 
been its Prophet in the conduct of life played false to his own 
professions, he was not bound by his philosophy to be true to his 
friend or faithful in his trust. Moral virtue was not the line in 
which he undertook to instruct men; and though, as the poet 
calls him, he were the “meanest” of mankind, he was so in what 
may be called his private capacity and without any prejudice to 
the theory of induction. He had a right to be so, if he chose, 
for any thing that the Idols of the den or the theatre had to 
say to the contrary. His mission was the increase of physical 
enjoyment and social comfort; 7 and most wonderfully, most 
awfully has he fulfilled his conception and his design. Almost 
day by day have we fresh and fresh shoots, and buds, and blos- 
soms, which are to ripen into fruit, on that magical tree of Knowl- 
edge which he planted, and to which none of us perhaps, except 
the very poor, but owes, if not his present life, at least his daily 


"It will be seen that on the whole I agree with Lord Macaulay in his Essay 
on Bacon’s Philosophy. I do not know whether he would agree with me. 
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food, his health, and general well-being. He was the divinely 
provided minister of temporal benefits to all of us so great, that, 
whatever I am forced to think of him as a man, I have not the 
heart, from mere gratitude, to speak of him severely. And, in 
spite of the tendencies of his philosophy, which are, as we see at 
this day, to depreciate, or to trample on Theology, he has him- 
self, in his writings, gone out of his way, as if with a prophetic 
misgiving of those tendencies, to insist on it as the instrument 
of the beneficent Father, who, when He came on earth in visible 
form, took on Him first and most prominently the office of assuag- 
ing the bodily wounds of human nature. And truly, like the 
old mediciner in the tale, “he sat diligently at his work, and 
hummed, with cheerful countenance, a pious song;” and then 
in turn “went out singing into the meadows so gaily, that those 
who had seen him from afar might well have thought it was a 
youth gathering flowers for his beloved, instead of an old physician 
gathering healing herbs in the morning dew.” 8 

Alas, that men, in the action of life or in their heart of hearts, 
are not what they seem to be in their moments of excitement, or 
in their trances or intoxications of genius, — so good, so noble, 
so serene! Alas, that Bacon too in his own way should after all 
be but the fellow of those heathen philosophers who in their 
disadvantages had some excuse for their inconsistency, and who 
surprise us rather in what they did say than in what they did 
nodo! Alas, that he too, like Socrates or Seneca, must be stripped 
of his holy-day coat, which looks so fair, and should be but a 
mockery amid his most majestic gravity of phrase; and, for all 
his vast abilities, should, in the littleness of his own moral being, 
but typify the intellectual narrowness of his school! However, 
granting all this, heroism after all was not his philosophy: — I 
cannot deny he has abundantly achieved what he proposed. His 
is simply a Method whereby bodily discomforts and temporal 
wants are to be most effectually removed from the greatest num- 
ber; and already, before it has shown any signs of exhaustion, 
the gifts of nature, in their most artificial shapes and luxurious 
profusion and diversity, from all quarters of the earth, are, it is 


8 Fouque’s Unknown Patient. 
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undeniable, by its means brought even to our doors, and we rejoice 
in them. 


9 


Useful Knowledge then, I grant, has done its work; and Liberal 
Knowledge as certainly has not done its work, — that is, suppos- 
ing, as the objectors assume, its direct end, like Religious Knowl- 
edge, is to make men better; but this I will not for an instant 
allow, and, unless I allow it, those objectors have said nothing to 
the purpose. I admit, rather I maintain, what they have been 
urging, for I consider Knowledge to have its end in itself. For 
all its friends, or its enemies, may say, I insist upon it, that it is 
as real a mistake to burden it with virtue or religion as with the 
mechanical arts. Its direct business is not to steel the soul 
again temptation or to console it in affliction, any more than to 
set the loom in motion, or to direct the steam carriage; be it ever 
so much the means or the condition of both material and moral 
advancement, still, taken by and in itself, it as little mends our 
hearts as it improves our temporal circumstances. And if its 
eulogists claim for it such a power, they commit the very same 
kind of encroachment on a province not their own as the political 
economist who should maintain that his science educated him for 
casuistry or diplomacy. Knowledge is one thing, virtue is an- 
other; good sense is not conscience, refinement is not humility, 
nor is largeness and justness of view faith. Philosophy, how- 
ever enlightened, however profound, gives no command over 
the passions, no influential motives, no vivifying principles. Lib- 
eral Education makes not the Christian, not the Catholic, but the 
gentleman. It is well to be a gentleman, it is well to have a 
cultivated intellect, a delicate taste, a candid, equitable, dispas- 
sionate mind, a noble and courteous bearing in the conduct of 
life; — these are the connatural qualities of a large knowledge; 
they are the objects of a University; I am advocating, I shall 
illustrate and insist upon them; but still, I repeat, they are no 
guarantee for sanctity or even for conscientiousness, they may 
attach to the man of the world, to the profligate, to the heartless, 
— pleasant, alas, and attractive as he shows when decked out in 
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them. Taken by themselves, they do but seem to be what they 
are not; they look like virtue at a distance, but they are detected 
by close observers, and on the long run; and hence it is that they 
are popularly accused of pretence and hypocrisy, not, I repeat, 
from their own fault, but because their professors and their ad- 
mirers persist in taking them for what they are not, and are of- 
ficious in arrogating for them a praise to which they have no 
claim. Quarry the granite rock with razors, or moor the vessel 
with a thread of silk; then may you hope with such keen and 
delicate instruments as human knowledge and human reason to 
contend against those giants, the passion and the pride of man. 
Surely we are not driven to theories of this kind, in order to 
vindicate the value and dignity of Liberal Knowledge. Surely 
the real grounds on which its pretensions rest are not so very 
subtle or abstruse, so very strange or improbable. Surely it is 
very intelligible to say, and that is what I say here, that Liberal 
Education, viewed in itself, is simply the cultivation of the intel- 
lect, as such, and its object is nothing more or less than intellectual 
excellence. Every thing has its own perfection, be it higher 
or lower in the scale of things; and the perfection of one is not 
the perfection of another. Things animate, inanimate, visible, 
invisible, all are good in their kind, and have a best of themselves, 
which is an object of pursuit. Why do you take such pains with 
your garden or your park? You see to your walks and turf and 
shrubberies; to your trees and drives; not as if you meant to make 
an orchard of the one, or corn or pasture land of the other, but 
because there is a special beauty in all that is goodly in wood, 
water, plain, and slope, brought all together by art into one shape, 
and grouped into one whole. Your cities are beautiful, your 
palaces, your public buildings, your territorial mansions, your 
churches; and their beauty leads to nothing beyond itself. ‘There 
is a physical beauty and a moral: there is a beauty of person, there 
is a beauty of our moral being, which is natural virtue; and in 
like manner there is a beauty, there is a perfection of the intellect. 
There is an ideal perfection in these various subject-matters, 
towards which individual instances are seen to rise, and which 
are the standards for all instances whatever. The Greek divinities 
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and demigods, as the statuary has moulded them, with their sym- 
metry of figure, and their high forehead and their regular fea- 
tures, are the perfection of physical beauty. The heroes, of 
whom history tells, Alexander, or Caesar, or Scipio; or Saladin, 
are the representatives of that magnanimity or self-mastery which 
is the greatness of human nature. Christianity too has its heroes, 
and in the supernatural order, and we call them Saints. The 
artist puts before him beauty of feature and form; the poet 
beauty of mind; the preacher, the beauty of grace: then intellect 
too, I repeat, has its beauty and it has those who aim at it. To 
open the mind, to correct it, to refine it, to enable it to know, and 
to digest, master, rule, and use its knowledge, to give it power 
over its own faculties, application, flexibility, method, critical 
exactness, sagacity, resource, address, eloquent expression, is an 
object as intelligible (for here we are inquiring, not what the 
object of a Liberal Education is worth, nor what use the Church 
makes of it, but what it is in itself), I say, an object as intelligible 
as the cultivation of virtue, while, at the same time, it is abso- 
lutely distinct from it. 


IO 


This indeed is but a temporal object, and a transitory posses- 
sion; but so are other things in themselves which we make much 
of and pursue. The moralist will tell us that man, in all his 
functions, is but a flower which blossoms and fades, except so far 
as a higher principle breathes upon him, and makes him and what 
he is immortal. Body and mind are carried on into an eternal 
state of being by the gifts of Divine Munificence; but at first 
they do but fail in a failing world; and if the powers of intellect 
decay, the powers of the body have decayed before them, and, as 
an Hospital or an Almshouse, though its end be ephemeral, may 
be sanctified to the service of religion, so surely may a University, 
even were it nothing more than I have as yet described it. We 
attain to heaven by using this world well, though it is to pass 
away; we perfect our nature, not by undoing it, but by adding to 


it what is more than nature, and directing it towards aims higher 
than its own. 
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4. SECULAR KNOWLEDGE NOT A PRINCIPLE oF ACTION 


[This is the sixth of seven discourses which were originally sent as 
letters to The Times during February, 1841, in reaction to an address 
by Sir Robert Peel upon the establishment of a library and reading 
room at Tamworth, Staffordshire. Newman was aroused to fine 
journalistic irony by Peel’s statements that since “education is the 
cultivation of the intellect and heart, and Useful Knowledge is the 
great intrument of education, it is the parent of virtue, the nurse of 
religion. . . Science rouses, transports, exalts, enlarges, tranquillizes, 
and satisfies the mind. . . It makes us know our duty, and thereby 
enables us to do it.” Perhaps Newman was a trifle too severe with 
Peel, who after all was merely giving a popular address on a newly 
popular subject, namely, the dissemination of practical and inspiring 
knowledge among the great and new reading public. Yet Newman 
realized that Peel’s superficial and false views on education reflected 
a new turn in public opinion, the belief that what we would now call 
“character education” could be effected through purely secular agen- 
cies, such as schools, newspapers, magazines, libraries, museums, lec- 
tures, and books. Even in America, where this view has long had a 
supreme influence, there is doubt as to the possibility of developing real 
spirituality, or even a stable sense of values, merely through “educa- 
tion.” Newman’s Tamworth articles are even more alive today than 
they were in 1841, for the Victorians were only beginning to toy with 
the ideas set forth in Peel’s address. One needs only to read the other 
articles to realize what a revolution — or a return to a great religious 
tradition — would ensue if they were followed out in practice. 
Though the titles are negative, the articles themselves are positive to 
the point of pugnacity; they hold that secular knowledge alone — that 
is, without the addition of religious education — can never be the 
direct means of moral improvement, or be the principle of social unity, 
or lead to religious belief. — The seven discourses were later published 
under the title “The Tamworth Reading Room” in the volume Dis- 
cussions and Arguments (1872). They show again how various can 
be Newman’s style; here it is comparatively informal, witty, ironic, 
tartly journalistic. One can readily understand, on the basis of New- 
man’s superb performance, why The Times was not long in inviting 
Newman to join its staff, an offer which he of course declined. ] 


People say to me, that it is but a dream to suppose that Chris- 
tianity should regain the organic power in human society which 
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once it possessed. I cannot help that; I never said it could. I 
am not a politician; I am proposing no measures, but exposing a 
fallacy, and resisting a pretence. Let Benthamism reign, if men 
have no aspirations; but do not tell them to be romantic, and 
then solace them with glory; do not attempt by philosophy what 
once was done by religion. The ascendency of Faith may be 
impracticable, but the reign of Knowledge is incomprehensible. 
The problem for statesmen of this age is how to educate the 
masses, and literature and science cannot give the solution. 

Not so deems Sir Robert Peel; his firm belief and hope is, 
“that an increased sagacity will administer to an exalted faith; 
that it will make men not merely believe in the cold doctrines 
of Natural Religion, but that it will so prepare and temper the 
spirit and understanding, that they will be better qualified to 
comprehend the great scheme of human redemption.” He cer- 
tainly thinks that scientific pursuits have some considerable power 
of impressing religion upon the mind of the multitude. I think 
not, and will now say why. 

Science gives us the grounds or premisses from which religious 
truths are to be inferred; but it does not set about inferring them, 
much less does it reach the inference; — that is not its province. 
It brings before us phenomena, and it leaves us, if we will, to 
call them works of design, wisdom, or benevolence; and further 
still, if we will, to proceed to confess an Intelligent Creator. We 
have to take its facts, and to give them a meaning, and to draw 
our own conclusions from them. First comes Knowledge, then 
a view, then reasoning, and then belief. This is why Science has 
so little of a religious tendency; deductions have no power of 
persuasion. The heart is commonly reached, not through the 
reason, but through the imagination, by means of direct impres- 
sions, by the testimony of facts and events, by history, by descrip- 
tion, Persons influence us, voices melt us, looks subdue us, deeds 
inflame us. Many a man will live and die upon a dogma: no 
man will be a martyr for a conclusion. A conclusion is but an 
Opinion; it is not a thing which is, but which we are “certain 
about ;” and it has often been observed, that we never say we are 
Certain without implying that we doubt. To say that a thing must 
be, is to admit that it may not be. No one, I say, will die for 
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his own calculations; he dies for realities. This is why a literary 
religion is so little to be depended upon; it looks well in fair 
weather, but its doctrines are opinions, and, when called to suffer 
for them, it slips them between its folios, or burns them at its 
hearth. And this again is the secret of the distrust and raillery 
with which moralists have been so commonly visited. They say 
and do not. Why? Because they are contemplating the fitness 
of things, and they live by the square, when they should be 
realizing their high maxims in the concrete. Now Sir Robert 
thinks better of natural history, chemistry, and astronomy, than 
of such ethics; but they too, what are they more than divinity 
in posse? He protests against “controversial divinity:” is im- 
ferential much better? 

I have no confidence, then, in philosophers who cannot help 
being religious, and are Christians by implication. They sit at 
home, and reach forward to distances which astonish us; but 
they hit without grasping, and are sometimes as confident about 
shadows as about realities. They have worked out by a calcula- 
tion the lie of a country which they never saw, and mapped it 
by means of a gazetteer; and like blind men, though they can 
put a stranger on his way, they cannot walk straight themselves, 
and do not feel it quite their business to walk at all. 

Logic makes but a sorry rhetoric with the multitude; first shoot 
round corners, and you may not despair of converting by a 
syllogism. Tell men to gain notions of a Creator from His 
works, and, if they were to set about it (which nobody does), 
they would be jaded and wearied by the labyrinth they were 
tracing. Their minds would be gorged and surfeited by the 
logical operation. Logicians are more set upon concluding 
rightly, than on right conclusions. They cannot see the end 
for the process. Few men have that power of mind which may 
hold fast and firmly a variety of thoughts. We ridicule “men 
of one idea;” but a great many of us are born to be such, and we 
should be happier if we knew it. To most men argument makes 
the point in hand only more doubtful, and considerably less im- 
pressive. After all, man is nota reasoning animal; he is a seeing, 
feeling, contemplating, acting animal. He is influenced by what 
is direct and precise. It is very well to freshen our impressions 
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and convictions from physics, but to create them we must go 
elsewhere. Sir Robert Peel “never can think it possible that a 
mind can be so constituted, that, after being familiarized with 
the wonderful discoveries which have been made in every part 
of experimental science, it can retire from such contemplations, 
without more enlarged conceptions of God’s providence, and a 
lighter reverence for His name.” If he speaks of religious minds, 
he perpetrates a truism; if of irreligious, he insinuates a paradox. 

Life is not long enough for a religion of inferences; we shall 
never have done beginning, if we determine to begin with proof. 
We shall ever be laying our foundations; we shall turn theology 
into evidences, and divines into textuaries. We shall never get 
at our first principles. Resolve to believe nothing; and you 
must prove your proofs and analyze your elements, sinking further 
and further, and finding “in the lowest depth a lower deep,” 
till you come to the broad bosom of scepticism. I would rather 
be bound to defend the reasonableness of assuming that Chris- 
tianity is true, than to demonstrate a moral governance from the 
physical world. Life is for action. If we insist on proofs for 
everything, we shall never come to action: to act you must as- 
sume, and that assumption is faith. 

Let no one suppose that in saying this I am maintaining that 
all proofs are equally difficult, and all propositions equally de- 
batable. Some assumptions are greater than others, and some 
doctrines involve postulates larger than others, and more numer- 
ous. I only say that impressions lead to action, and that reason- 
ings lead from it. Knowledge of premisses, and inferences upon 
them, — this is not to Jive. It is very well as a matter of liberal 
curiosity and of philosophy to analyze our modes of thought; but 
let this come second, and when there is leisure for it, and then 
our examination will in many ways even be subservient to action. 
But if we commence with scientific knowledge and argumentative 
Proof, or lay any great stress upon it as the basis of personal 
Christianity, or attempt to make man moral and religious by 
Libraries and Museums, let us in consistency take chemists for 
our cooks, and mineralogists for our masons. 

Now I wish to state all this as a matter of fact, to be judged 
by the candid testimony of any persons whatever. Why we are 
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so constituted that Faith, not Knowledge or Argument, is our 
principle of action, is a question with which I have nothing to 
do; but I think it is a fact, and if it be such, we must resign our- 
selves to it as best we may, unless we take refuge in the intolerable 
paradox, that the mass of men are created for nothing, and are 
meant to leave life as they entered it. So well has this practically 
been understood in all ages of the world, that no Religion has yet 
been a Religion of physics or of philosophy. It has ever been 
synonymous with Revelation. It never has been a deduction 
from what we know: it has ever been an assertion of what we 
are to believe. It has never lived in a conclusion; it has never 
been a message, or a history, or a vision. No legislator or priest 
ever dreamed of educating our moral nature by science or by 
argument. There is no difference here between true Religion 
and pretended. Moses was instructed, not to reason from the 
creation, but to work miracles. Christianity is a history super- 
natural, and almost scenic: it tells us what its Author is, by tell- 
ing us what He has done. I have no wish at all to speak other- 
wise than respectfully of conscientious Dissenters, but I have 
heard it said by those who were not their enemies, and who had 
known much of their preaching, that they had often heard narrow- 
minded and bigoted clergymen, and often Dissenting ministers 
of a far more intellectual cast; but that Dissenting teaching came 
to nothing, — that it was dissipated in thoughts which had no 
point, and inquiries which converged to no centre, that it ended 
as it began, and sent away its hearers as it found them; — whereas 
the instruction in the Church, with all its defects and mistakes, 
comes to some end, for it started from some beginning. Such is 
the difference between the dogmatism of faith and the specula- 
tions of logic. 

Lord Brougham himself, as we have already seen, has recog- 
nized the force of this principle. He has not left his philosophi- 
cal religion to argument; he has committed it to the keeping of 
the imagination. Why should he depict a great republic of 
letters, and an intellectual Pantheon, but that he feels that in- 
stances and patterns, not logical reasonings, are the living con- 


clusions which alone have a hold over the affections, or can form 
the character? 
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B. ON RELIGIOUS SUBFECTS 


I. GENUINE DEVELOPMENTS [oF CHRISTIAN Doctrine] 
CONTRASTED WITH CoRRUPTIONS 


[This is perhaps the most important chapter (the fifth) in what is, in 
the minds of many of Newman’s admirers, his greatest though not his 
most attractive work, An Essay on the Developmené of Christian 
Doctrine. It was composed in 1845, when Newman was halting 
midway between two forms of Christianity; it was never completed, 
but brought to an abrupt close when the author entered the Roman 
Catholic Church on October 9 of the same year. Its aim was to ex- 
plain and justify what Protestants regarded as corruptions and addi- 
tions to the primitive Christian creed, and to show these to be legiti- 
mate developments. Newman is attempting to trace and define that 
law of development in Christian doctrine which accounts, in his judg- 
ment, for the fact that the Catholic Church alone has always remained 
true to herself while adapting herself to every climate, to every human 
need, to every generation. In her struggle for life amongst various 
religions, there happened what happens in the struggle for life in the 
animal and vegetable world: the strongest, most vital, most assimi- 
lative had survived. All the heresies were short-lived: Luther and 
Calvin have had their day, unless we care to deny that their teachings 
have watered away into pantheism and social reform. In any really 
living system, says Newman, there are changes which, far from being 
corruptions, are merely the response of a living social body to changing 
conditions. As Christianity grows into a philosophy or system of be- 
lief, under varying and expanding circumstances, “old principles re- 
appear under new forms. It changes with them in order to remain 
the same. In a higher world it is otherwise, but here below to live is 
to change and to be perfect is to change often.” Thus Newman ac- 
counts for the “corruptions” and “additions” which non-Catholics 
find in the growth of ritual, the assimilation of foreign religious con- 
ceptions, the numerous definitions of dogma, the veneration of the 
saints. His method is to distinguish between developments and cor- 
ruptions (as in the present chapter), and then to envisage the modern 
form of Roman Catholicism in terms of the Church of the Apostolic 
age, of the Nicene era, and of the fifth and sixth centuries. In a series 
of eloquent and erudite analogies, he seeks to show that the present 
highly complex doctrines of the Church lay in germ in the original 
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depositum of faith, which has “evolved” or developed through pro- 
gressive unfolding and explication. ] 


I 


I have been engaged in drawing out the positive and direct 
argument in proof of the intimate connexion, or rather oneness, 
with primitive Apostolic teaching, of the body of doctrine known 
at this day by the name of Catholic, and professed substantially 
both by Eastern and Western Christendom. That faith is unde- 
niably the historical continuation of the religious system, which 
bore the name of Catholic in the eighteenth century, in the seven- 
teenth, in the sixteenth, and so back in every preceding century, 
till we arrive at the first; — undeniably the successor, the repre- 
sentative, the heir of the religion of Cyprian, Basil, Ambrose and 
Augustine. The only question that can be raised is whether the 
said Catholic faith, as now held, is logically, as well as historically, 
the representative of the ancient faith. This then is the subject, 
to which I have as yet addressed myself, and I have maintained 
that modern Catholicism is nothing else but simply the legitimate 
growth and complement, that is, the natural and necessary de- 
velopment, of the doctrine of the early church, and that its divine 
authority is included in the divinity of Christianity. 


2 


So far I have gone, but an important objection presents itself 
for distinct consideration. It may be said in answer to me that 
it is not enough that a certain large system of doctrine, such as 
that which goes by the name of Catholic, should admit of being 
referred to beliefs, opinions, and usages which prevailed among 
the first Christians, in order to my having a logical right to in- 
clude a reception of the later teaching in the reception of the 
earlier; that an intellectual development may be in one sense 
natural, and yet untrue to its original, as diseases come of nature, 
yet are the destruction, or rather the negation of health; that 
the causes which stimulate the growth of ideas may also disturb 
and deform them; and that Christianity might indeed have been 
intended by its Divine Author for a wide expansion of the ideas 
proper to it, and yet this great benefit hindered by the evil birth 
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of cognate errors which acted as its counterfeit; in a word, that 
what I have called developments in the Roman Church are noth- 
ing more or less than what used to be called her corruptions; and 
that new names do not destroy old grievances. 

This is what may be said, and I acknowledge its force: it be- 
comes necessary in consequence to assign certain characteristics 
of faithful developments, which none but faithful developments 
have, and the presence of which serves as a test to discriminate 
between them and corruptions. This I at once proceed to do, 
and I shall begin by determining what a corruption is, and why 
it cannot rightly be called, and how it differs from, a develop- 
ment. 


3 


To find then what a corruption or perversion of the truth is, 
let us inquire what the word means, when used literally of ma- 
terial substances. Now it is plain, first of all, that a corruption 
is a word attaching to organized matters only; a stone may be 
crushed to powder, but it cannot be corrupted. Corruption, on 
the contrary, is the breaking up of life, preparatory to its termina- 
tion. This resolution of a body into its component parts is the 
stage before its dissolution; it begins when life has reached its 
perfection, and it is the sequel, or rather the continuation, of that 
process towards perfection, being at the same time the reversal 
and undoing of what went before. ‘Till this point of regression 
is reached, the body has a function of its own, and a direction and 
aim in its action, and a nature with laws; these it is now losing, 
and the traits and tokens of former years; and with them its 
vigour and powers of nutrition, of assimilation, and of self- 
reparation. 


4 


Taking this analogy as a guide, I venture to set down seven 
Notes of varying cogency, independence and applicability, to 
discriminate healthy developments of an idea from its state of 
corruption and decay, as follows: — There is no corruption if 
it retains one and the same type, the same principles, the same 
organization; if its beginnings anticipate its subsequent phases, 
and its later phenomena protect and subserve its earlier; if it has 
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a power of assimilation and revival, and a vigorous action from 
first to last.’ On these tests I shall now enlarge, nearly in the 
order in which I have enumerated them. 


SECTION I 


FIRST NOTE OF A GENUINE DEVELOPMENT 
PRESERVATION OF TYPE 


I 


This is readily suggested by the analogy of physical growth, 
which is such that the parts and proportions of the developed 
form, however altered, correspond to those which belong to its 
rudiments. The adult animal has the same make, as it had on 
its birth; young birds do not grow into fishes, nor does the child 
degenerate into the brute, wild or domestic, of which he is by 
inheritance lord. Vincentius of Lerins adopts this illustration 
in distinct reference to Christian doctrine. “Let the soul’s re- 
ligion,” he says, “imitate the law of the body, which, as years go 
on, developes indeed and opens out its due proportions, and 
yet remains identically what it was. Small are a baby’s limbs, 
a youth’s are larger, yet they are the same.” 


2 


In like manner every calling or office has its own type, which 
those who fill it are bound to maintain; and to deviate from the 
type in any material point is to relinquish the calling. Thus both 
Chaucer and Goldsmith have drawn pictures of a true parish 
priest; these differ in details, but on the whole they agree to- 
gether, and are one in such sense, that sensuality, or ambition. 
must be considered a forfeiture of that high title. Those magis- 
trates, again, are called “corrupt,” who are guided in their judg- 
ments by love of lucre or respect of persons, for the administration 
of justice is their essential function. Thus collegiate or monastic 
bodies lose their claim to their endowments or their buildings, 
as being relaxed and degenerate, if they neglect their statutes or 
their Rule. Thus, too, in political history, a mayor of the palace, 
such as he became in the person of Pepin, was no faithful develop- 
ment of the office he filled, as originally intended and established. 
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3 


In like manner, it has been argued by a late writer, whether 
fairly or not does not interfere with the illustration, that the 
miraculous vision and dream of the Labarum could not have 
really taken place, as reported by Eusebius, because it is counter 
to the original type of Christianity. “For the first time,” he 
says, on occasion of Constantine’s introduction of the standard 
into his armies, “the meek and peaceful Jesus became a God of 
battle, and the Cross, the holy sign of Christian Redemption, a 
banner of bloody strife. . . This was the first advance to the 
military Christianity of the middle ages, a modification of the 
pure religion of the Gospel, if directly opposed to its genuine 
principles, still apparently indispensable to the social progress 
of men.” ® 

On the other hand, a popular leader may go through a variety 
of professions, he may court parties and break with them, he 
may contradict himself in words, and undo his own measures, 
yet there may be a steady fulfilment of certain objects, or ad- 
herence to certain plain doctrines, which gives a unity to his career, 
and impresses on beholders an image of directness and large con- 
sistency which shows a fidelity to his type from first to last. . . 


4 


More subtle still and mysterious are the variations which are 
consistent or not inconsistent with identity in political and re- 
ligious developments. The Catholic doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
has ever been accused by heretics of interfering with that of the 
Divine Unity out of which it grew, and even believers will at 
first sight consider that it tends to obscure it. Yet Petavius says, 
“I will affirm, what perhaps will surprise the reader, that that 
distinction of Persons which, in regard to proprietates is in reality 
most great, is so far from disparaging the Unity and Simplicity 
of God that this very real distinction especially avails for the 
doctrine that God is One and most Simple.” 

Again, Arius asserted that the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity was not able to comprehend the First, whereas Eunomius’s 


® Milman, Christ. 
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characteristic tenet was in an opposite direction, viz., that not 
only the Son, but that all men could comprehend God; yet no 
one can doubt that Eunomianism was a true development, not a 
corruption of Arianism. 

The same man may run through various philosophies or beliefs, 
which are in themselves irreconcilable, without inconsistency, since 
in him they may be nothing more than accidental instruments or 
expressions of what he is inwardly from first to last. The political 
doctrines of the modern Tory resemble those of the primitive 
Whig; yet few will deny that the Whig and Tory characters 
have each a discriminating type. Calvinism has changed into 
Unitarianism: yet this need not be called a corruption, even if it 
be not, strictly speaking, a development; for Harding, in con- 
troversy with Jewell, surmised the coming change three centuries 
since, and it has occurred not in one country, but in many. . . 


SECTION II 
SECOND NOTE. CONTINUITY OF PRINCIPLES 
I 


As in mathematical creations figures are formed on distinct 
formulae, which are the laws under which they are developed, so 
it is in ethical and political subjects. Doctrines expand variously 
according to the mind, individual or social, into which they are 
received; and the peculiarities of the recipient are the regulating 
power, the law, the organization, or as it may be called, the form 
of the development. The life of doctrines may be said to consist 
in the law or principle which they embody. . . 

Principles are popularly said to develop when they are but 
exemplified; thus the various sects of Protestantism, unconnected 
as they are with each other, are called developments of the prin- 
ciple of Private Judgment, of which really they are but applica- 
tions and results. 

A development, to be faithful, must retain both the doctrine 
and the principle with which it started. Doctrine without its 
correspondent principle remains barren, if not lifeless, of which 
the Greek Church seems an instance; or it forms those hollow 
professions which are familiarly called “shams,” as a zeal for an 
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established Church and its creed on merely conservative or tem- 
poral motives. Such, too, was the Roman Constitution between 
the reigns of Augustus and Dioclesian. 

On the other hand, principle without its corresponding doctrine 
may be considered as the state of religious minds in the heathen 
world, viewed relatively to Revelation; that is, of the “children 
of God who are scattered abroad.” 

Pagans may have, heretics cannot have, the same principles as 
Catholics; if the latter have the same, they are not real heretics, 
but in ignorance. Principle is a better test of heresy than doctrine. 
Heretics are true to their principles, but change to and fro, back- 
wards and forwards, in opinion; for very opposite doctrines may 
be exemplifications of the same principle. Thus the Antiochenes 
and other heretics sometimes were Arians, sometimes Sabellians, 
sometimes Nestorians, sometimes Monophysites, as if at random, 
from fidelity to their common principle, that there is no mystery 
in theology. Thus Calvinists became Unitarians from the prin- 
ciple of private judgment. The doctrines of heresy are accidents 
and soon run to an end; its principles are everlasting. 

This, too, is often the solution of the paradox “Extremes meet,” 
and of the startling reactions which take place in individuals; 
viz., the presence of some one principle or condition, which is 
dominant in their minds from first to last. If one of two contra- 
dictory alternatives be necessarily true on a certain hypothesis, 
then the denial of the one leads, by mere logical consistency and 
without direct reasons, to a reception of the other. Thus the 
question between the Church of Rome and Protestantism falls 
in some minds into the proposition, “Rome is either the pillar 
and ground of the Truth or she is Antichrist;” in proportion, 
then, as they revolt from considering her the latter are they 
compelled to receive her as the former. Hence, too, men may 
pass from infidelity to Rome, and from Rome to infidelity, from 
a conviction in both courses that there is no tangible intellectual 
position between the two. 

Protestantism, viewed in its more Catholic aspect, is doctrine 
without active principle; viewed in its heretical, it is active prin- 
ciple without doctrine. Many of its speakers, for instance, use 
eloquent and glowing language about the Church and its char- 
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acteristics: some of them do not realize what they say, but use 
high words and general statements about “the faith,” and “prim- 
itive truth,” and “schism,” and “heresy,” to which they attach 
no definite meaning; while others speak of “unity,” “universal- 
ity,” and “Catholicity,” and use the words in their own sense and 
for their own ideas. 


2 


The science of grammar affords another instance of the exist- 
ence of special laws in the formation of systems. Some lan- 
guages have more elasticity than others, and greater capabilities; 
and the difficulty of explaining the fact cannot lead us to doubt 
it. There are languages, for instance, which have a capacity for 
compound words, which, we cannot tell why, is in matter of fact 
denied to others. We feel the presence of a certain character or 
genius in each, which determines its path and its range; and to 
discover and enter into it is one part of refined scholarship. . . 


3 

So states have their respective policies, on which they move 
forward, and which are the conditions of their well-being. Thus 
it is sometimes said that the true policy of the American Union, 
or the law of its prosperity, is not the enlargement of its territory, 
but the cultivation of its internal resources. Thus Russia is said 
to be weak in attack, strong in defence, and to grow, not by the 
sword, but by diplomacy. Thus Islamism is said to be the form 
or life of the Ottoman, and Protestantism of the British Empire, 
and the admission of European ideas into the one, or of Catholic 
ideas into the other, to be the destruction of the respective condi- 
tions of their power. Thus Augustus and Tiberius governed by 
dissimulation; thus Pericles in his “Funeral Oration” draws out 
the principles of the Athenian commonwealth, viz., that it is 
carried on, not by formal and severe enactments, but by the 
ethical character and spontaneous energy of the people. 

The political principles of Christianity, if it be right to use such 
words of a divine polity, are laid down for us in the Sermon on 
the Mount. Contrariwise to other empires, Christians conquer 


by yielding; they gain influence by shrinking from it; they pot 
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sess the earth by renouncing it. Gibbon speaks of “the vices of 
the clergy” as being “to a philosophic eye far less dangerous than 
their virtues.” 1° 

Again, as to Judaism, it may be asked on what law it devel- 
oped; that is, whether Mahometanism may not be considered as 
a sort of Judaism, as formed by the presence of a different class 
of influences. In this contrast between them, perhaps it may be 
said that the expectation of a Messiah was the principle or law 
which expanded the elements, almost common to Judaism with 
Mahometanism, into their respective characteristic shapes. . . 


4 


Now, these instances show, as has been incidentally observed 
of some of them, that the destruction of the special laws or prin- 
ciples of a development is its corruption. Thus, as to nations, 
when we talk of the spirit of a people being lost, we do not mean 
that this or that act has been committed, or measure carried, but 
that certain lines of thought or conduct by which it has grown 
great are abandoned. Thus the Roman Poets consider their 
State in course of ruin because its prisci mores and pietas were 
failing. And so we speak of countries or persons as being in a 
false position, when they take up a course of policy, or assume a 
profession, inconsistent with their natural interests or real char- 
acter. Judaism, again, was rejected when it rejected the Messiah. 

Thus the continuity or the alteration of the principles on which 
an idea has developed is a second mark of discrimination between 
a true development and a corruption. 


SECTION III 
THIRD NOTE. POWER OF ASSIMILATION 
I 

In the physical world, whatever has life is characterized by 
growth, so that in no respect to grow is to cease to live. It grows 
by taking into its own substance external materials; and this 
absorption or assimilation is completed when the materials ap- 
propriated come to belong to it or enter into its unity. Twe 

20 Ch, xlix. 
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things cannot become one, except there be a power of assimilation 
in one or the other. Sometimes assimilation is effected only with 
an effort; it is possible to die of repletion, and there are animals 
who lie torpid for a time under the contest between the foreign 
substance and the assimilating power. And different food is 
proper for different recipients. 

This analogy may be taken to illustrate certain peculiarities in 
the growth or development in ideas, which were noticed in the 
first Chapter. It is otherwise with mathematical and other ab- 
stract creations, which, like the soul itself, are solitary and self- 
dependent; but doctrines and views which relate to man are not 
placed in a void, but in the crowded world, and make way for 
themselves by interpenetration, and develope by absorption. 
Facts and opinions, which have hitherto been regarded in other 
relations and grouped round other centres, henceforth are grad- 
ually attracted to a new influence and subjected to a new sov- 
ereign. They are modified, laid down afresh, thrust aside, as 
the case may be. A new element of order and composition has 
come among them; and its life is proved by this capacity of ex- 
pansion, without disarrangement or dissolution. An eclectic, 
conservative, assimilating, healing, moulding process, a unitive 
power, is of the essence, and a third test, of a faithful develop- 
ment. 


2 


Thus, a power of development is a proof of life, not only in 
its essay, but especially in its success; for a mere formula either 
does not expand or is shattered in expanding. A living idea 
becomes many, yet remains one. 

The attempt at development shows the presence of a principle, 
and its success the presence of an idea. Principles stimulate 
thought, and an idea concentrates it. 

- The idea never was that throve and lasted, yet, like mathe- 
matical truth, incorporated nothing from external sources. So 
far from the fact of such incorporation implying corruption, as 
is sometimes supposed, development is a process of incorporation. 
Mahometanism may be in external developments scarcely more 
than a compound of other theologies, yet no one would deny that 
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there has been a living idea somewhere in a religion, which has 
been so strong, so wide, so lasting a bond of union in the history 
of the world. Why it has not continued to develope after its 
first preaching, if this be the case, as it seems to be, cannot be 
determined without a greater knowledge of that religion, and 
how far it is merely political, how far theological, than we com- 
monly possess. 


3 


In Christianity, opinion, while a raw material, is called philos- 
ophy or scholasticism; when a rejected refuse, it is called heresy. 

Ideas are more open to an external bias in their commencement 
than afterwards; hence the great majority of writers who consider 
the Medieval Church corrupt, trace its corruption to the first 
four centuries, not to what are called the dark ages. 

That an idea more readily coalesces with these ideas than with 
those does not show that it has been unduly influenced, that is, 
corrupted by them, but that it has an antecedent affinity to them. 
At least it shall be assumed here that, when the Gospels speak of 
virtue going out of our Lord, and of His healing with the clay 
which His lips had moistened, they afford instances, not of a per- 
version of Christianity, but of affinity to notions which were ex- 
ternal to it; and that St. Paul was not biassed by Orientalism, 
though he said, after the manner of some Eastern sects, that it 
was “excellent not to touch a woman.” . . . 


4 


The stronger and more living is an idea, that is, the more 
powerful hold it exercises on the minds of men, the more able 
is it to dispense with safeguards, and trust to itself against the 
danger of corruption. As strong frames exult in their agility, 
and healthy constitutions throw off ailments, so parties or schools 
that live can afford to be rash, and will sometimes be betrayed 
into extravagances, yet are brought right by their inherent vigour. 
On the other hand, unreal systems are commonly decent ex- 
ternally. Forms, subscriptions, or Articles of religion are indis- 
pensable when the principle of life is weakly. Thus Presby- 
terlanism has maintained its original theology in Scotland where 
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legal subscriptions are enforced, while it has run into Arianism 
or Unitarianism where that protection is away. We have yet to 
see whether the Free Kirk can keep its present theological ground. 
The Church of Rome can consult expedience more freely than 
other bodies, as trusting to her living tradition, and is sometimes 
thought to disregard principle and scruple, when she is but dis- 
pensing with forms. Thus Saints are often characterized by acts 
which are no pattern for others; and the most gifted men are, by 
reason of their very gifts, sometimes led into fatal inadvertences. 
Hence vows are the wise defence of unstable virtue, and general 
rules the refuge of feeble authority. 

And so much may suffice on the unitive power of faithful 
developments, which constitutes their third characteristic. 


SECTION IV 
FOURTH NOTE. LOGICAL SEQUENCE 
I 


Logic is the organization of thought, and, as being such, is a 
security for the faithfulness of intellectual developments; and 
the necessity of using it is undeniable as far as this, that its rules 
must not be transgressed. That it is not brought into exercise 
in every instance of doctrinal development is owing to the vari- 
eties of mental constitution, whether in communities or in indi- 
viduals, with whom great truths or seeming truths are lodged. 
The question indeed may be asked whether a development can 
be other in any case than a logical operation; but, if by this is 
meant a conscious reasoning from premisses to conclusion, of 
course the answer must be in the negative. An idea under one 
or other of its aspects grows in the mind by remaining there; 
it becomes familiar and distinct, and is viewed in its relations; 
it leads to other aspects, and these again to others, subtle, recon- 
dite, original, according to the character, intellectual and moral, 
of the recipient; and thus a body of thought is gradually formed 
without his recognizing what is going on within him. And all 
this while, or at least from time to time, external circumstances 
elicit into formal statement the thoughts which are coming into 
being in the depths of his mind; and soon he has to begin to 
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defend them; and then again a further process must take place, 
of analyzing his statements and ascertaining their dependence 
one on another. And thus he is led to regard as consequences, 
and to trace to principles, what hitherto he has discerned by a 
moral perception, and adopted on sympathy; and logic is brought 
in to arrange and inculcate what no science was employed in gain- 
ing. 

And so in the same way, such intellectual processes, as are 
carried on silently and spontaneously in the mind of a party or 
school, of necessity come to light at a later date, and are recog- 
nized, and their issues are scientifically arranged. And then 
logic has the further function of propagation; analogy, the nature 
of the case, antecedent probability, application of principles, con- 
gruity, expedience, being some of the methods of proof by which 
the development is continued from mind to mind and established 
in the faith of the community. 

Yet even then the analysis is not made on a principle, or with 
any view to its whole course and finished results, Each argu- 
ment is brought for an immediate purpose; minds develope step 
by step, without looking behind them or anticipating their goal, 
and without either intention or promise of forming a system. 
Afterwards, however, this logical character which the whole 
wears becomes a test that the process has been a true development, 
not a perversion or corruption, from its evident naturalness; and 
in some cases from the gravity, distinctness, precision, and maj- 
esty of its advance, and the harmony of its proportions, like the 
tall growth, and graceful branching, and rich foliage, of some 
vegetable production. 


2 


The process of development, thus capable of a logical expres- 
sion, has sometimes been invidiously spoken of as rationalism and 
contrasted with faith, But, though a particular doctrine or 
opinion which is subjected to development may happen to be 
rationalistic, and, as is the original, such are its results: and 
though we may develope erroneously, that is, reason incorrectly, 
yet the developing itself as little deserves that imputation in any 
case, as an inquiry into an historical fact, which we do not thereby 
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make but ascertain, — for instance, whether or not St. Mark 
wrote his Gospel with St. Matthew before him, or whether Solo- 
mon brought his merchandise from Tartessus or some Indian 
port. Rationalism is the exercise of reason instead of faith in 
matters of faith; but one does not see how it can be faith to adopt 
the premisses, and unbelief to accept the conclusion. 

At the same time it may be granted that the spontaneous proc- 
ess which goes on within the mind itself is higher and choicer 
than that which is logical; for the latter, being scientific, is com- 
mon property, and can be taken and made use of by minds who 
are personally strangers, in any true sense, both to the ideas in 
question and to their development. 


3 

Thus, the holy Apostles would without words know all the 
truths concerning the high doctrines of theology, which contro- 
versialists after them have piously and charitably reduced to 
formulae, and developed through argument. Thus, St. Justin 
or St. Irenaeus might be without any digested ideas of Purgatory 
or Original Sin, yet have an intense feeling, which they had not 
defined or located both of the fault of our first nature and the 
responsibilities of our nature regenerate. Thus St. Antony said 
to the philosophers who came to mock him, “He whose mind 1s 
in health does not need letters;” and St. Ignatius Loyola while 
yet an unlearned neophyte, was favoured with transcendent per- 
ceptions of the Holy Trinity during his penance at Manresa. 
Thus St. Athanasius himself is more powerful in statement and 
exposition than in proof; while in Bellarmine we find the whole 
series of doctrines carefully drawn out, duly adjusted with one 
another, and exactly analyzed one by one. 

The history of empires and of public men supplies so many 
instances of logical development in the field of politics, that it 
is needless to do more than to refer to one of them. It is illus- 
trated by the words of Jeroboam, “Now shall this kingdom re- 
turn to the house of David, if this people go up to do sacrifice in 
the house of the Lord at Jerusalem. . . Wherefore the king 
took counsel and made two calves of gold, and said unto them, 
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Behold thy gods O Israel.” Idolatry was a duty of kingcraft 
with the schismatical kingdom. 


4 


A specimen of logical development is afforded us in the history 
of Lutheranism as it has of late years been drawn out by various 
English writers. Luther started on a double basis, his dogmatic 
principle being contradicted by his right of private judgment, 
and his sacramental by his theory of justification. The sacra- 
mental element never showed signs of life; but on his death, 
that which he represented in his own person as a teacher, the 
dogmatic, gained the ascendancy; and “every expression of his 
upon controverted points became a norm for the party, which, 
at all times the largest, was at last coextensive with the Church 
itself. This almost idolatrous veneration was perhaps increased 
by the selection of declarations of faith, of which the substance on 
the whole was his, for the symbolical books of his Church.” +! 
Next a reaction took place; private judgment was restored to the 
supremacy. Calixtus put reason, and Spener the so-called reli- 
gion of the heart, in the place of dogmatic correctness. Pietism 
for the time died away; but rationalism developed in Wolf, who 
professed to prove all the orthodox doctrines, by a process of 
reasoning, from premisses level with the reason. It was soon 
found that the instrument which Wolf had used for orthodoxy, 
could as plausibly be used against it; — in his hands it had proved 
the Creed; in the hands of Semler, Ernesti, and others, it dis- 
proved the authority of Scripture. What was religion to be 
made to consist in now? A sort of philosophical Pietism fol- 
lowed; or rather Spener’s pietism and the original theory of 
justification were analyzed more thoroughly, and issued in vari- 
ous theories of Pantheism, which from the first was at the bottom 
of Luther’s doctrine and personal character. And this appears 
to be the state of Lutheranism at present, whether we view it in 
the philosophy of Kant, in the open infidelity of Strauss, or in 
the religious professions of the new Evangelical Church of Prus- 
sia. Applying this instance to the subject which it has been here 


11 . . 
Pusey on German Rationalism, p. 21, note. 
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brought to illustrate, I should say that the equable and orderly 
march and natural succession of views, by which the creed of 
Luther has been changed into the infidel or heretical philosophy 
of his present representatives, is a proof that that change is no 
perversion or corruption, but a faithful development of the orig- 
inal idea. 


5 

This is but one out of many instances with which the history 
of the Church supplies us. The fortunes of a theological school 
are made, in a later generation, the measure of the teaching of 
its founder. The great Origen after his many labours died in 
peace; his immediate pupils were saints and rulers in the Church; 
he has the praise of St. Athanasius, St. Basil, and St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, and furnishes materials to St. Ambrose and St. Hilary; 
yet, as time proceeded, a definite heterodoxy was the growing 
result of his theology, and at length, three hundred years after 
his death, he was condemned, and, as has generally been consid- 
ered, in an Ecumenical Council.!? “Diodorus of Tarsus,” says 
Tillemont, “died at an advanced age, in the peace of the Church, 
honoured by the praises of the greatest saints, and crowned with 
a glory, which, having ever attended him through life, followed 
him after his death;” 13 yet St. Cyril of Alexandria considers him 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia the true authors of Nestorianism, 
and he was placed in the event by the Nestorians among their 
Saints. . . 

A doctrine, then, professed in its mature years by a philosophy 
or religion, is likely to be a true development, not a corruption, 


in proportion as it seems to be the logical issue of its original 
teaching. 


aa Halloix, Valesius, Lequien, Gieseler, Dollinger, etc., say that he was con- 
demned, not in the fifth Council, but in the Council under Mennas. 
18 Mem. Eccl. tom. viii. p. 562. 
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SECTION V 
FIFTH NOTE. ANTICIPATION OF ITS FUTURE 
I 


Since, when an idea is living, that is, influential and effective, 
it is sure to develope according to its own nature, and the tend- 
encies, which are carried out on the long run, may under favour- 
able circumstances show themselves early as well as late, and logic 
is the same in all ages, instances of a development which is to 
come, though vague and isolated, may occur from the very first, 
though a lapse of time be necessary to bring them to perfection. 
And since developments are in great measure only aspects of the 
idea from which they proceed, and all of them are natural conse- 
quences of it, it is often a matter of accident in what order they 
are carried out in individual minds; and it is in no wise strange 
that here and there definite specimens of advanced teaching 
should very early occur, which in the historical course are not 
found till a late day. The fact, then, of such early or recurring 
intimations of tendencies which afterwards are fully realized, is 
a sort of evidence that those later and more systematic fulfilments 
are only in accordance with the original idea. 


2 


Nothing is more common, for instance, than accounts or leg- 
ends of the anticipations, which great men have given in boyhood 
of the bent of their minds, as afterwards displayed in their his- 
tory; so much so that the popular expectation has sometimes led 
to the invention of them. The child Cyrus mimics a despot’s 
power, and St. Athanasius is elected Bishop by his playfellows. 

It is noticeable that in the eleventh century, when the Russians 
were but pirates upon the Black Sea, Constantinople was their 
aim; and that a prophecy was in circulation in that city that they 
should one day gain possession of it. 

In the reign of James the First, we have an observable antici- 
pation of the system of influence in the management of political 
parties, which was developed by Sir R. Walpole a century after- 
wards. This attempt is traced by a living writer to the ingenuity 
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of Lord Bacon. “He submitted to the King that there were 
expedients for more judiciously managing a House of Commons; 
. . . that much might be done by forethought towards filling the 
House with well-affected persons winning or blinding the lawyers 
. . . and drawing the chief constituent bodies of the assembly, 
the country gentlemen, the merchants, the courtiers, to act for 
the King’s advantage; that it would be expedient to tender volun- 
tarily certain graces and modifications of the King’s prerogative,” 
&c.1* The writer adds, “This circumstance, like several others 
in the present reign, is curious, as it shows the rise of a systematic 
parliamentary influence, which was one day to become the main- 
spring of government.” ... 


3 


In the controversies with the Gnostics, in the second century, 
striking anticipations occasionally occur, in the works of their 
Catholic opponents, of the formal dogmatic teaching developed 
in the Church in the course of the Nestorian and Monophysite 
controversies in the fifth. On the other hand, Paul of Samosata, 
one of the first disciples of the Syrian school of theology, taught 
a heresy sufficiently like Nestorianism, in which that school ter- 
minated, to be mistaken for it in later times; yet for a long while 
after him the characteristic of the school was Arianism, an op- 
posite heresy. 

Lutheranism has by this time become in most places almost 
simple heresy or infidelity; it has terminated, if it has even yet 
reached its limit, in a denial both of the Canon and the Creed, 
nay, of many principles of morals. Accordingly the question 
arises, whether these conclusions are in fairness to be connected 
with its original teaching or are a corruption. And it is no little 
aid towards its resolution to find that Luther himself at one time 
rejected the Apocalypse, called the Epistle of St. James “stra- 
minea,” condemned the word “Trinity,” fell into a kind of Evu- 
tychianism in his view of the Holy Eucharist, and in a particular 
case sanctioned bigamy. Calvinism, again, in various distinct 
countries, has become Socinianism, and Calvin himself seems to 

14 Hallam’s Const. Hist. ch. vi. p. 461. 
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have denied our Lord’s Eternal Sonship and ridiculed the Nicene 
Creed. 

Another evidence, then, of the faithfulness of an ultimate de- 
velopment is its definite anticipation at an early period in the 


history of the idea to which it belongs. 


SECTION VI 
SIXTH NOTE. CONSERVATIVE ACTION UPON ITS PAST 
I 


As developments which are preceded by definite indications 
have a fair presumption in their favour, so those which do but 
contradict and reverse the course of doctrine which has been de- 
veloped before them, and out of which they spring, are certainly 
corrupt; for a corruption is a development in that very stage in 
which it ceases to illustrate, and begins to disturb, the acquisitions 
gained in its previous history. 

It is the rule of creation, or rather of the phenomena which it 
presents, that life passes on to its termination by a gradual, imper- 
ceptible course of change. There is ever a maximum in earthly 
excellence, and the operation of the same causes which made 
things great makes them small again. Weakness is but the re- 
sulting product of power. Events move in cycles; all things 
come round, “the sun ariseth and goeth down, and hasteth to his 
place where he arose.” Flowers first bloom, and then fade; 
fruit ripens and decays. The fermenting process, unless stopped 
at the due point, corrupts the liquor which it has created. The 
grace of spring, the richness of autumn are but for a moment, and 
worldly moralists bid us Carpe diem, for we shall have no second 
opportunity. Virtue seems to lie in a mean, between vice and 
vice; and as it grew out of imperfection, so to grow into enormity. 
There is a limit to human knowledge, and both sacred and pro- 
fane writers witness that overwisdom is folly. And in the politi- 
cal world states rise and fall, the instruments of their aggrandize- 
ment becoming the weapons of their destruction. . . 

A true development, then, may be described as one which is 
conservative of the course of antecedent developments, being 
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really those antecedents and something besides them: it is an 
addition which illustrates, not obscures, corroborates, not corrects, 
the body of thought from which it proceeds; and this is its char- 
acteristic as contrasted with a corruption. 


2 


For instance, a gradual conversion from a false to a true reli- 
gion, plainly, has much of the character of a continuous process, 
or a development, in the mind itself, even when the two religions, 
which are the limits of its course, are antagonists. Now let it be 
observed, that such a change consists in addition and increase 
chiefly, not in destruction. “True religion is the summit and 
perfection of false religions; it combines in one whatever there 
is of good and true separately remaining in each. And in like 
manner the Catholic Creed is for the most part the combination 
of separate truths, which heretics have divided among them- 
selves, and err in dividing. So that, in matter of fact, if a re- 
ligious mind were educated in and sincerely attached to some 
form of heathenism or heresy, and then were brought under the 
light of truth, it would be drawn off from error into the truth, 
not by losing what it had, but by gaining what it had not, not 
by being unclothed, but by being ‘clothed upon,’ ‘that mortality 
may be swallowed up of life? That same principle of faith 
which attaches it at first to the wrong doctrine would attach it to 
the truth; and that portion of its original doctrine, which was to 
be cast off as absolutely false, would not be directly rejected, but 
indirectly, i” the reception of the truth which is its opposite. 
True conversion is ever of a positive, not a negative character.” 1° 

Such too is the theory of the Fathers as regards the doctrines 
fixed by Councils, as is instanced in the language of St. Leo. “To 
be seeking for what has been disclosed, to reconsider what has 
been finished, to tear up what has been laid down, what is this 
but to be unthankful for what is gained?” 16 Vincentius of 
Lerins, in like manner, speaks of the development of Christian 
doctrine, as profectus fidei non permutatio." And so as regards 


15 Tracts for the Times, No. 85, p. 73. [Discuss. p. 200; vide also Essay 
on Assent, pp. 249-251.] 

16 Ep. 162. 

17 Ib. p. 309. 
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the Jewish Law, our Lord said that He came “not to destroy, but 
to fulfil.” ... 


3 


When Roman Catholics are accused of substituting another 
Gospel for the primitive Creed, they answer that they hold, and 
can show that they hold, the doctrines of the Incarnation and 
Atonement, as firmly as any Protestant can state them. To this 
it is replied that they do certainly profess them, but that they 
obscure and virtually annul them by their additions; that the 
cultus of St. Mary and the Saints is no development of the truth, 
but a corruption and a religious mischief to those doctrines of 
which it is the corruption, because it draws away the mind and 
heart from Christ. But they answer that, so far from this, it 
subserves, illustrates, protects the doctrine of our Lord’s loving 
kindness and mediation. Thus the parties in controversy join 
issues on the common ground, that a developed doctrine which 
reverses the course of development which has preceded it, is no 
true development but a corruption; also, that what is corrupt 
acts as an element of unhealthiness towards what is sound. This 
ce however, will come before us in its proper place by 
and by. 


4 

Blackstone supplies us with an instance in another subject 
matter, of a development which is justified by its utility, when 
he observes that “when society is once formed, government re- 
sults of course, as necessary to preserve and to keep that society in 
order,” 18 

On the contrary, when the Long Parliament proceeded to 
usurp the executive, they impaired the popular liberties which 
they seemed to be advancing; for the security of those liberties 
depends on the separation of the executive and legislative powers, 
or on the enactors being subjects, not executors of the laws. 

And in the history of ancient Rome, from the time that the 
privileges gained by the tribunes in behalf of the people became 
an object of ambition to themselves, the development had 
changed into a corruption. 


18 Vol. i. p. 118. 
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And thus a sixth test of a true development is that it is of a 
tendency conservative of what has gone before it. 


SECTION VII 
SEVENTH NOTE. CHRONIC VIGOUR 
I 


Since the corruption of an idea, as far as the appearance goes, 
is a sort of accident or affection of its development, being the end 
of a course, and a transition-state leading to a crisis, it is, as has 
been observed above, a brief and rapid process. While ideas live 
in men’s minds, they are ever enlarging into fuller development: 
they will not be stationary in their corruption any more than 
before it; and dissolution is that further state to which corruption 
tends. Corruption cannot, therefore, be of long standing; and 
thus duration is another test of a faithful development. 

Si gravis, brevis; si longus, levis; is the Stoical topic of consola- 
tion under pain; and of a number of disorders it can even be 
said, The worse, the shorter. 

Sober men are indisposed to change in civil matters, and fear 
reforms and innovations, lest, if they go a little too far, they 
should at once run on to some great calamities before a remedy 
can be applied. The chance of a slow corruption does not strike 
them. Revolutions are generally violent and swift; now, in fact, 
they are the course of a corruption. 


2 


The course of heresies is always short; it is an intermediate 
state between life and death, or what is like death; or, if it does 
not result in death, it is resolved into some new, perhaps opposite, 
course of error, which lays no claim to be connected with it. And 
in this way indeed, but in this way only, an heretical principle will 
continue in life many years, first running one way, then another. 

The abounding of iniquity is the token of the end approaching; 
the faithful in consequence cry out, How long? as if delay opposed 
reason as well as patience. Three years and a half are to com- 
plete the reign of Antichrist. 


Nor is it any real objection that the world is ever corrupt, and 
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yet, in spite of this, evil does not fill up its measure and overflow; 
for this arises from the external counteractions of truth and vir- 
tue, which bear it back; let the Church be removed, and the 
world will soon come to its end. 

And so again, if the chosen people age after age became worse 
and worse, till there was no recovery, still their course of evil was 
continually broken by reformations, and was thrown back upon 
a less advanced stage of declension. 


3 


It is true that decay, which is one form of corruption, is slow; 
but decay is a state in which there is no violent or vigorous action 
at all, whether of a conservative or a destructive character, the 
hostile influence being powerful enough to enfeeble the functions 
of life, but not to quicken its own process. And thus we see 
opinions, usages, and systems, which are of venerable and impos- 
ing aspect, but which have no soundness within them, and keep 
together from a habit of consistence, or from dependence on 
political institutions; or they become almost peculiarities of a 
country, or the habits of a race, or the fashions of society. And 
then, at length, perhaps, they go off suddenly and die out under 
the first rough influence from without. Such are the supersti- 
tions which pervade a population, like some ingrained dye or 
inveterate odour, and which at length come to an end, because 
nothing lasts for ever, but which run no course, and have no 
history; such was the established paganism of classical times, 
which was the fit subject of persecution, for its first breath made it 
crumble and disappear. Such apparently is the state of the Nes- 
torian and Monophysite communions; such might have been 
the condition of Christianity had it been absorbed by the feudal- 
ism of the middle ages; such too is that Protestantism, or (as it 
sometimes calls itself) attachment to the Establishment, which 
is not unfrequently the boast of the respectable and wealthy 
among ourselves, 

Whether Mahometanism external to Christendom, and the 
Greek Church within it, fall under this description is yet to be 
seen. Circumstances can be imagined which would even now 
rouse the fanaticism of the Moslem; and the Russian despotism 
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does not meddle with the usages, though it may domineer over 
the priesthood, of the national religion. 

Thus, while a corruption is distinguished from decay by its 
energetic action, it is distinguished from a development by its 
transitory character. 


4 

Such are seven out of various Notes, which may be assigned, 
of fidelity in the development of an idea. The point to be 
ascertained is the unity and identity of the idea with itself through 
all stages of its development from first to last, and these are 
seven tokens that it may rightly be accounted one and the same 
all along. To guarantee its own substantial unity, it must be 
seen to be one in type, one in its system of principles, one in its 
unitive power towards externals, one in its logical consecutive- 
ness, one in the witness of its early phases to its later, one in the 
protection which its later extend to its earlier, and one in its 
union of vigour with continuance, that is, in its tenacity. 


2. PROTESTANT VIEW OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


[No collection of Newman’s best prose pieces would be complete with- 
out the third section of the first lecture in The Present Position of 
Catholics in England, addressed to the Brothers of the Oratory in the 
summer of 1851. ‘The fame of this section is due to its revelation of 
Newman’s amazing command of irony, sarcasm, parody, broad humor, 
dramatic effect, and scathing satire. Here is not the Newman of the 
silvery eloquence of the Oxford sermons, or the passionate religious 
glow of the Discourses of Mixed C ongregations, or the pathos and 
delicacy of the Apologia. To any one acquainted only with New- 
man’s well-known books, the range of literary effects in this volume, 
together with the author’s unprecedented boldness and informality, 
will be little less than astounding. — The occasion of the lectures was 
the formal re-establishment of the Catholic Hierarchy in England. 
Archbishop Wiseman had just been raised to the Cardinalate, and had 
published a Pastoral letter in which it appeared that the Catholic 
Church intended to “govern” England. Though this letter, “from 
out the Flaminian Gate,” was soon tempered by Wiseman’s amende 
in his “Appeal to the English People,” all classes of English society were 
aroused, and the old “No-Popery” cry was again heard in the land. 
Punch ran cartoons of the “Romanists,” and burlesqued their real or 
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imaginary doings; indignation meetings were held throughout the 
country; Wiseman and the Pope were burnt everywhere in effigy; on 
one occasion a no-popery zealot threw a sack of flour on Newman’s 
cassock. Newman himself deprecated the uncritical zeal of the Ro- 
man “aggressors,” and indeed had no desire to see the Church of 
England lose its hold on the masses for fear that they would fall into 
irreligion; he would have been glad rather than sorry if the new hier- 
archy had been abandoned, and more practical organization among 
English Catholics had taken its place. But the damage had been done; 
the British public was inflamed. He decided to give a course of lec- 
tures which would portray, in popular style, the ordinary nineteenth- 
century Briton’s prejudiced notions of the Roman Catholic Church. — 
In no other work has Newman, so reticent, fastidious, and self-re- 
strained, let himself go with such brilliant effect. It is said that peals 
of laughter from the audience could be heard outside the building. ] 


. .. And here I might conclude my subject, which has proposed 
to itself nothing more than to suggest, to those whom it concerns, 
that they would have more reason to be confident in their view 
of the Catholic religion, if it ever had struck them that it needed 
some proof, if there ever had occurred to their minds at least 
the possibility of truth being maligned, and Christ being called 
Beelzebub; but I am tempted, before concluding, to go on to try 
whether something of a monster indictment, similarly frightful 
and similarly fantastical to that which is got up against Catholi- 
cism, might not be framed against some other institution or 
power, of parallel greatness and excellence, in its degree and 
place, to the communion of Rome. For this purpose I will take 
the British Constitution, which is so specially the possession, and 
so deservedly the glory, of our own people; and in taking it I 
need hardly say, I take it for the very reason that it is so rightfully 
the object of our wonder and veneration. I should be but a fool 
for my pains, if I laboured to prove it otherwise; it is one of the 
greatest of human works, as admirable in its own line, to take the 
productions of genius in very various departments, as the Pyra- 
mids, as the wall of China, as the paintings of Raffaelle, as the 
Apollo Belvedere, as the plays of Shakespeare, as the Newtonian 
theory, and as the exploits of Napoleon. It soars, in its majesty, 
far above the opinions of men, and will be a marvel, almost a 
portent, to the end of time; but for that very reason it is more 
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to my purpose, when I would show you how even it, the British 
Constitution, would fare, when submitted to the intellect of Exe- 
ter Hall,1® and handled by practitioners, whose highest effort at 
dissection is to chop and to mangle. 

I will suppose, then, a speaker, and an audience too, who never 
saw England, never saw a member of parliament, a policeman, 
a queen, or a London mob; who never read the English history, 
nor studied any one of our philosophers, jurists, moralists, or 
poets; but who has dipped into Blackstone and several English 
writers, and has picked up facts at third or fourth hand, and has 
got together a crude farrago of ideas, words, and instances, a little 
truth, a deal of falsehood, a deal of misrepresentation, a deal of 
nonsense, and a deal of invention. And most fortunately for 
my purpose, here is an account transmitted express by the private 
correspondent of a morning paper, of a great meeting held about 
a fortnight since at Moscow, under sanction of the Czar, on oc- 
casion of an attempt made by one or two Russian noblemen to 
spread British ideas in his capital. It seems the emperor thought 
it best, in the present state of men’s minds, when secret societies 
are so rife, to put down the movement by argument rather than 
by a military force; and so he instructed the governor of Moscow 
to connive at the project of a great public meeting which should 
be opened to the small faction of Anglo-maniacs, or John-Bullists, 
as they are popularly termed, as well as to the mass of the pop- 
ulation. As many as ten thousand men, as far as the writer could 
calculate, were gathered together in one of the largest places of 
the city; a number of spirited and impressive speeches were made, 
in all of which, however, was illustrated the fable of the «Lion 
and the Man,” the man being the Russ, and the lion our old friend 
the British; but the most successful of all is said to have been 
the final harangue, by a member of a junior branch of the Potem- 
kin family, once one of the imperial aides-de-camp, who has 
spent the last thirty years in the wars of the Caucasus. This 
distinguished veteran, who has acquired the title of Blood-sucker, 
from his extraordinary gallantry in combat with the Circassian 


19 Exeter Hall was a popular auditorium in London, used by various religious 
groups, and in the public mind symbolical of middle-class Evangelicalism and 
anti-Catholic propaganda. [Ed.] 
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tribes, spoke at great length; and the express contains a portion 
of his highly inflammatory address, of which, and of certain con- 
sequences which followed it, the British minister is said already 
to have asked an explanation of the cabinet of St. Petersburg: I 
transcribe it as it may be supposed to stand in the morning print: 
The Count began by observing that the events of every day, as 
it came, called on his countrymen more and more importunately 
to choose their side, and to make a firm stand against a perfidious 
power, which arrogantly proclaims that there is nothing like the 
British Constitution in the whole world, and that no country 
can prosper without it; which is yearly aggrandizing itself in 
East, West, and South, which is engaged in one enormous con- 
spiracy against all States, and which was even aiming at modify- 
ing the old institutions of the North, and at dressing up the army, 
navy, legislature, and executive of his own country in the livery 
of Queen Victoria. “Insular in situation,” he exclaimed, “and at 
the back gate of the world, what has John Bull to do with conti- 
nental matters, or with the political traditions of our holy Rus- 
sia?” And yet there were men in that very city who were so 
far the dupes of insidious propagandists and insolent traitors to 
their emperor, as to maintain that England had been a civilized 
country longer than Russia. On the contrary, he maintained, 
and he would shed the last drop of his blood in maintaining, that, 
as for its boasted Constitution, it was a crazy, old-fashioned piece 
of furniture, and an eyesore in the nineteenth century, and would 
not last a dozen years. He had the best information for saying 
so. He could understand those who had never crossed out of 
their island, listening to the songs about “Rule Britannia,” and 
“Rosbif,” and “Poor Jack,” and the “Old English Gentleman;” 
he understood and he pitied them; but that Russians, that the 
conquerors of Napoleon, that the heirs of a paternal government, 
should bow the knee, and kiss the hand, and walk backwards, and 
perform other antics before the face of a limited monarch, this 
was the incomprehensible foolery which certain Russians had 
viewed with so much tenderness. He repeated, there were in 
that city educated men, who had openly professed a reverence 
for the atheistical tenets and fiendish maxims of John-Bullism. 
Here the speaker was interrupted by one or two murmurs of 
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dissent, and a foreigner, supposed to be a partner in a Scotch firm, 
was observed in the extremity of the square, making earnest at- 
tempts to obtain a hearing. He was put down, however, amid 
enthusiastic cheering, and the Count proceeded with a warmth 
of feeling which increased the effect of the terrible invective 
which followed. He said he had used the words “atheistical” 
and “fiendish” most advisedly, and he would give his reasons for 
doing so. What was to be said to any political power which 
claimed the attribute of Divinity? Was any term too strong for 
such a usurpation? Now, no one would deny Antichrist would 
be such a power; and Antichrist was contemplated, was predicted 
in Scripture, it was to come in the last times, it was to grow 
slowly, it was to manifest itself warily and craftily, and then to 
have a mouth speaking great things against the Divinity and 
against His attributes. This prediction was most literally and 
exactly fulfilled in the British Constitution. Antichrist was not 
only to usurp, but to profess to usurp the arms of heaven — he 
was to arrogate its titles. This was the special mark of the beast, 
and where was it fulfilled but in John-Bullism? “I hold in my 
hand,” continued the speaker, “a book which I have obtained 
under very remarkable circumstances. It is not known to the 
British people, it is circulated only among the lawyers, merchants, 
and aristocracy, and its restrictive use is secured only by the most 
solemn oaths, the most fearful penalties, and the utmost vigilance 
of the police. I procured it after many years of anxious search by 
the activity of an agent, and the co-operation of an English book- 
seller, and it cost me an enormous sum to make it my own. Itis 
called ‘Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of England,’ and 
I am happy to make known to the universe its odious and shock- 
ing mysteries, known to few Britons, and certainly not known to 
the deluded persons whose vagaries have been the occasion of 
this meeting. I am sanguine in thinking that when they come 
to know the real tenets of John Bull, they will at once disown his 
doctrines with horror, and break off all connexion with his adher- 
ents. 

“Now, I should say, gentlemen, that this book, while it is con- 
fined to certain classes, is of those classes, on the other hand, of 
judges, and lawyers, and privy councillors, and justices of the 
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peace, and police magistrates, and clergy, and country gentle- 
men, the guide, and I may say, the gospel. I open the book, 
gentlemen, and what are the first words which meet my eyes? 
‘The King can do no wrong.’ I beg you to attend, gentlemen, to 
this most significant assertion; one was accustomed to think that 
no child of man had the gift of impeccability; one had imagined 
that, simply speaking, impeccability was a divine attribute; but 
this British Bible, as I may call it, distinctly ascribes an absolute 
sinlessness to the King of Great Britain and Ireland. Observe, 
I am using no words of my own, I am still but quoting what 
meets my eyes in this remarkable document. The words run 
thus: ‘It is an axiom of the law of the land that the King himself 
can do no wrong? Was I wrong, then, in speaking of the atheis- 
tical maxims of John-Bullism? But this is far from all: the 
writer goes on actually to ascribe to the Sovereign (I tremble 
while I pronounce the words ) absolute perfection; for he speaks 
thus: ‘The law ascribes to the King in his political capacity ABso- 
LUTE PERFECTION; the King can do no wrong!’ — (groans). 
One had thought that no human power could thus be described ; 
but the British legislature, judicature, and jurisprudence, have 
had the unspeakable effrontery to impute to their crowned and 
sceptred idol, to their doll,” — here cries of “shame, shame,” 
from the same individual who had distinguished himself in an 
earlier part of the speech — “to this doll, this puppet whom they 
have dressed up with a lion and a unicorn, the attribute of aBso- 
LUTE PERFECTION!” Here the individual who had several times 
interrupted the speaker sprung up, in spite of the efforts of per- 
sons about him to keep him down, and cried out, as far as his 
words could be collected, “You cowardly liar, our dear good little 
Queen,” when he was immediately saluted with a cry of “Turn 
him out,” and soon made his exit from the meeting. 

Order being restored, the Count continued: “Gentlemen, I 
could wish you would have suffered this emissary of a foreign 
potentate (immense cheering), who is insidiously aiming at form- 
ing a political party among us, to have heard to the end that black 
catalogue of charges against his Sovereign, which as yet I have 
barely commenced. Gentlemen, I was saying that the Queen 
of England challenges the divine attribute of ABSOLUTE PERFEC- 
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tion! but, as if this were not enough this Blackstone continues, 
‘The King, moreover, is not only incapable of doing wrong, but 
even of thinking wrong!! he can never do an improper thing; 
in him is no FOLLY or WEAKNEss!!!?” (Shudders and cheers 
from the vast assemblage, which lasted alternately some minutes.) 
At the same time a respectably dressed gentleman below the plat- 
form begged permission to look at the book; it was immediately 
handed to him; after looking at the passages, he was observed to 
inspect carefully the title-page and binding; he then returned it 
without a word. 

The Count, in resuming his speech, observed that he courted 
and challenged investigation, he should be happy to answer any 
question, and he hoped soon to publish, by subscription, a transla- 
tion of the work, from which he had been quoting. Then, resum- 
ing the subject where he had left it, he made some most forcible 
and impressive reflections on the miserable state of those multi- 
tudes, who, in spite of their skill in the mechanical arts, and their 
political energy, were in the leading-strings of so foul a superstt- 
tion. The passage he had quoted was the first and mildest of 
a series of blasphemies so prodigious, that he really feared to 
proceed, not only from disgust at the necessity of uttering them, 
but lest he should be taxing the faith of his hearers beyond what 
appeared reasonable limits. Next, then, he drew attention to 
the point that the English Sovereign distinctly claimed, accord- 
ing to the same infamous work, to be the “fount of justice;” and, 
that there might be no mistake in the matter, the author declared, 
“that she is never bound in justice to do anything.” What, then, 
is her method of acting? Unwilling as he was to defile his lips 
with so profane a statement, he must tell them that this abomina- 
ble writer coolly declared that the Queen, a woman, only did 
acts of reparation and restitution as a matter of grace! He was 
not a theologian, he had spent his life in the field, but he knew 
enough of his religion to be able to say that grace was a wor 
especially proper to the appointment and decrees of Divine Sover- 
eignty. All his hearers knew perfectly well that nature was 
one thing, grace another; and yet here was a poor child of clay 
claiming to be the fount, not only of justice, but of grace. She 
was making herself a first cause of not merely natural, but spiritual 
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excellence, and doing nothing more or less than simply emancipat- 
ing herself from her Maker. The Queen, it seemed, never 
obeyed the law on compulsion, according to Blackstone; that is, 
her Maker could not compel her. This was no mere deduction 
of his own, as directly would be seen. Let it be observed, the 
Apostle called the predicted Antichrist “the wicked one,” or, as 
it might be more correctly translated, “the lawless,” because he 
was to be the proud despiser of all law; now, wonderful to say, 
this was the very assumption of the British Parliament. “The 
Power of Parliament,” said Sir Edward Coke, “is so transcendent 
and absolute, that it cannot be confined within any bounds!! It 
has sovereign and uncontrollable authority!!” Moreover, the 
Judges had declared that “it is so high and mighty in its nature, 
that it may make law, and THAT WHICH IS LAW IT MAY MAKE NO 
Law!” Here verily was the mouth speaking great things; but 
there was more behind, which, but for the atrocious sentiments he 
had already admitted into his mouth, he really should not have the 
courage, the endurance to utter. It was sickening to the soul, and 
intellect, and feelings of a Russ, to form the words on his tongue, 
and the ideas in his imagination. He would say what must be said 
as quickly as he could, and without comment. The gallant speaker 
then delivered the following passage from Blackstone’s volume, in 
avery distinct and articulate whisper: “Some have not scrupled to 
call its power — the OmnrporENce of Parliament!” Noone can 
conceive the thrilling effect of these words; they were heard all 
over the immense assemblage; every man turned pale; a dead 
silence followed; one might have heard a pin drop. A pause of 
some minutes followed. 

The speaker continued, evidently labouring under intense emo- 
tion: — “Have you not heard enough, my dear compatriots, of 
this hideous system of John-Bullism? was I wrong in using the 
words fiendish and atheistical when I entered upon this subject? 
and need I proceed further with blasphemous details, which can- 
not really add to the monstrous bearing of the passages I have 
already read to you? If the Queen ‘cannot do wrong,’ if she 
‘cannot even think wrong,’ if she is ‘absolute perfection,’ if she has 
‘no folly, no weakness,’ if she is the ‘fount of justice,’ if she is the 
‘fount of grace,’ if she is simply ‘above law,’ if she is ‘omnipotent,’ 
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what wonder that the lawyers of John-Bullism should also call 
her ‘sacred!’ what wonder that they should speak of her as 
‘majesty!? what wonder that they should speak of her as a ‘su- 
perior being!’ Here again I am using the words of the book I 
hold in my hand. ‘The people’ (my blood runs cold while 1 
repeat them) ‘are led to consider their Sovereign in the light of a 
SUPERIOR BEING. ‘Every one is under him,’ says Bracton, ‘and 
heisunder noone.” Accordingly, the law-books call him ‘Vicarius 
Dei in terra” ‘the Vicar of God on earth;’ a most astonishing 
fulfilment, you observe, of the prophecy, for Antichrist is a Greek 
word, which means ‘Vicar of Christ? What wonder, under these 
circumstances, that Queen Elizabeth, assuming the attribute of 
the Creator, once said to one of her Bishops: ‘Proud Prelate, J 
made you, and I can unmake you!? What wonder that James 
the First had the brazen assurance to say, that ‘As it is atheism 
and blasphemy in a creature to dispute the Deity, so it is presump- 
tion and sedition in a subject to dispute a King in the height of 
his power”? Moreover, his subjects called him the ‘breath of 
their nostrils;? and my Lord Clarendon, the present Lord Liev- 
tenant of Ireland, in his celebrated History of the Rebellion, de- 
clares that the same haughty monarch actually on one occasion 
called himself ‘a god;’ and in his great legal digest, commonly 
called the ‘Constitutions of Clarendon,’ he gives us the whole 
account of the King’s banishing the Archbishop, St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, for refusing to do him homage. Lord Bacon, too, 
went nearly as far when he called him ‘Deaster quidam, ‘some 
sort of little god.? Alexander Pope, too, calls Queen Anne a 
goddess: and Addison, with a servility only equalled by his 
profaneness, cries out, ‘Thee goddess, thee Britannia’s isle adores.’ 
Nay, even at this very time, when public attention has been drawn 
to the subject, Queen Victoria causes herself to be represented on 
cn aa as the goddess of the seas, with a pagan trident in her 
and. 

l “Gentlemen, can it surprise you to be told, after such an exposi- 
tion of the blasphemies of England, that, astonishing to say) 
Queen Victoria is distinctly pointed out in the Book of Revela- 
tion as having the number of the beast! You may recollect that 
number is 666; now, she came to the throne in the year thirty- 
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seven, at which date she was eighteen years old. Multiply then 
37 by 18, and you have the very number 666, which is the mystical 
emblem of the lawless King! !! 

“No wonder then, with such monstrous pretensions, and such 
awful auguries, that John-Bullism is, in act and deed, as savage 
and profligate, as in profession it is saintly and innocent. Its 
annals are marked with blood and corruption. The historian 
Hallam, though one of the ultra-bullist party, in his Constitu- 
tional History, admits that the English tribunals are ‘disgraced 
by the brutal manners and iniquitous partiality of the bench.’ 
‘The general behaviour of the bench,’ he says elsewhere, ‘has 
covered it with infamy.’ Soon after, he tells us that the dominant 
faction inflicted on the High Church Clergy ‘the disgrace and 
remorse of perjury.’ The English Kings have been the curse 
and shame of human nature. Richard the First boasted that the 
evil spirit was the father of his family; of Henry the Second St. 
Bernard said, ‘From the devil he came, and to the devil he will 
go;’ William the Second was killed by the enemy of man, to 
whom he had sold himself, while hunting in one of his forests; 
Henry the First died of eating lampreys; John died of eating 
peaches; Clarence, a king’s brother, was drowned in a butt of 
malmsey wine; Richard the Third put to death his Sovereign, 
his Sovereign’s son, his two brothers, his wife, two nephews, and 
half-a-dozen friends. Henry the Eighth successively married 
and murdered no less than six hundred women. I quote the 
words of the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ that, according to Hollinshed, 
no less than 70,000 persons died under the hand of the execu- 
tioner in his reign. Sir John Fortescue tells us that in his day 
there were more persons executed for robbery in England in one 
year, than in France in seven. Four hundred persons a year 
were executed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Even so late 
as the last century, in spite of the continued protests of foreign 
nations, in the course of seven years there were 428 capital con- 
Victions in Londonalone. Burning of children, too, is a favourite 
punishment with John Bull, as may be seen in this same Black- 
stone, who notices the burning of a girl of thirteen given by Sir 
Matthew Hale. The valets always assassinate their masters; 
lovers uniformly strangle their sweethearts; the farmers and 
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the farmers’ wives universally beat their apprentices to death; 
and their lawyers in the inns of court strip and starve their serv- 
ants, as has appeared from remarkable investigations in the law 
courts during the last year. Husbands sell their wives by public 
auction with a rope round their necks. An intelligent French- 
man, M. Pellet, who visited London in 1815, deposes that he 
saw a number of sculls on each side of the river Thames, and he was 
told they were found especially thick at the landing-places among 
the watermen. But why multiply instances, when the names of 
those two-legged tigers, Rush, Thistlewood, Thurtell, the Man- 
nings, Colonel Kirk, Claverhouse, Simon de Monteforte, Straf- 
ford, the Duke of Cumberland, Warren Hastings, and Judge 
Jeffreys, are household words all over the earth? John-Bullism, 
through a space of 800 years, is semper idem, unchangeable in 
evil. One hundred and sixty offences are punishable with death. 
It is death to live with gipsies for a month; and Lord Hale men- 
tions thirteen persons as having, in his day, suffered death thereon 
at one assize. It is death to steal a sheep, death to rob a warren, 
death to steal a letter, death to steal a handkerchief, death to cut 
down acherry-tree. And, after all, the excesses of John-Bullism 
at home are mere child’s play to the oceans of blood it has shed 
abroad. It has been the origin of all the wars which have deso- 
lated Europe; it has fomented national jealousy, and the antipathy 
of castes in every part of the world; it has plunged flourishing 
states into the abyss of revolution. The Crusades, the Sicilian 
Vespers, the wars of the Reformation, the Thirty Years’ War, the 
War of Succession, the Seven Years’? War, the American War, 
the French Revolution, all are simply owing to John-Bull ideas; 
and, to take one definite instance, in the course of the last war, 
the deaths of two millions of the human race lie at his door; for 
the Whigs themselves, from first to last, and down to this day, 
admit and proclaim, without any hesitation or limitation, that 
that war was simply and entirely the work of John-Bullism, and 
needed not, and would not have been, but for its influence, and 
its alone. 

“Such is that ‘absolute perfection, without folly and without 
weakness,’ which, revelling in the blood of man, is still seeking 
out her victims, and scenting blood all over the earth. It is that 
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woman Jezebel, who fulfils the prophetic vision, and incurs the 
prophetic denunciation. And, strange to say, a prophet of her 
own has not scrupled to apply to her that very appellation. Dead 
to good and evil, the children of Jezebel glory in the name; and 
ten years have not passed since, by a sort of infatuation, one of 
the very highest Tories in the land, a minister, too, of the es- 
tablished religion, hailed the blood-stained Monarchy under the 
very title of the mystical sorceress. Jezebel surely is her name, 
and Jezebel is her nature; for drunk with the spiritual wine-cup 
of wrath, and given over to believe a lie, at length she has 
ascended to heights which savour rather of madness than of 
pride; she babbles absurdities, and she thirsts for impossibilities. 
Gentlemen, I am speaking the words of sober seriousness; I can 
prove what I say to the letter; the extravagance is not in me but 
in the object of my denunciation. Once more I appeal to the 
awful volume I hold in my hands. I appeal to it, I open it, I 
cast it from me. Listen, then, once again; it is a fact; Jezebel 
has declared her own omnipresence. ‘A consequence of the royal 
prerogatives,’ says the antichristian author, ‘is the legal usrquiry 
of the King!’ ‘His Majesty is always present in all his courts: 
his judges are the mirror by which the King’s image is reflected ;’ 
and further, ‘From this ubiquity’ (you see he is far from shrink- 
ing from the word), ‘from this wbiguity it follows that the Sover- 
eign can never be nonsurt!!? Gentlemen, the sun would set 
before I told you one hundredth part of the enormity of this 
child of Moloch and Belial. Inebriated with the cup of insanity, 
and flung upon the stream of recklessness, she dashes down the 
cataract of nonsense, and whirls amid the pools of confusion. 
Like the Roman emperor, she actually has declared herself im- 
mortal! she has declared her eternity! Again, I am obliged to 
say it, these are no words of mine; the tremendous sentiment 
confronts me in black and crimson characters in this diabolical 
book. ‘In the law,’ says Blackstone, ‘the Sovereign is said never 
to die!’ Again, with still more hideous expressiveness, ‘The law 
ascribes to the Sovereign an ABSOLUTE IMMORTALITY. THE 
KING NEVER DIES.’ 

“And now, gentlemen, your destiny is in your own hands. If 
you are willing to succumb to a power which has never been con- 
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tented with what she was, but has been for centuries extending 
her conquests in both hemispheres, then the humble individual 
who has addressed you wil] submit to the necessary consequence; 
will resume his military dress, and return to the Caucasus; but 
if, on the other hand, as I believe, you are resolved to resist un- 
flinchingly this flood of satanical imposture and foul ambition, 
and force it back into the ocean; if, not from hatred to the English 
— far from it — from love to them (for a distinction must ever 
be drawn between the nation and its dominant John-Bullism), 
if, I say, from love to them as brothers, from a generous deter- 
mination to fight their battles, from an intimate consciousness 
that they are in their secret hearts Russians, that they are champ- 
ing the bit of their iron lot, and are longing for you as their 
deliverers; if, from these lofty notions as well as from a burning 
patriotism, you will form the high resolve to annihilate this dis- 
honour of humanity; if you loathe its sophisms, ‘De minimis non 
curat lex, and ‘Malitia supplet aetatem, and ‘Tres faciunt col- 
legium, and ‘Impotentia excusat legem, and ‘Possession 1s nine 
parts of the law,’ and ‘The greater the truth, the greater the 
libel — principles which sap the very foundations of morals; 1 
you wage war to the knife with its blighting superstitions of 
primogeniture, gavelkind, mortmain, and contingent remainders; 
if you detest, abhor, and abjure the tortuous maxims and per- 
fidious provisions of its habeas corpus, quare impedit, and gus 
tam (hear, hear); if you scorn the mummeries of its wigs, and 
bands, and coifs, and ermine (vehement cheering) ; if you trample 
and spit upon its accursed fee simple and fee tail, villanage, and 
free soccage, fiefs, heriots, seizins, feuds (a burst of cheers, the 
whole meeting in commotion); its shares, its premiums, its post- 
obits, its percentages, its tariffs, its broad and narrow gauge” — 
Here the cheers became frantic, and drowned the speaker’s Voice, 
and a most extraordinary scene of enthusiasm followed. One half 
of the meeting was seen embracing the other half; till, as if by 
the force of a sudden resolution, they all poured out of the 
square, and proceeded to break the windows of all the British 
residents. They then formed into procession, and directing their 
course to the great square before the Kremlin, they dr agged 
through the mud, and then solemnly burnt, an effigy of John Bull 
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which had been provided beforehand by the managing committee, 
a lion and unicorn, and a Queen Victoria. These being fully 
consumed, they dispersed quietly; and by ten o’clock at night the 
streets were profoundly still, and the silver moon looked down 
in untroubled lustre on the city of the Czars. . . 


3. Tue ILLATIVE SENSE 


[This is the ninth chapter of what Newman called the last of his “con- 
structive” works, An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent, written 
during the years 1866 to 1869, and published in 1870. It was in- 
tended to amplify, in a “popular, practical” style, the theme of the 
Oxford University Sermon on “Explicit and Implicit Reason,” to show 
that the man unlearned in logic and theology could have a reasonable 
basis for his faith. Though aimed at a popular audience, The Gram- 
mar of Assent makes difficult reading. It distinguishes inference (or 
the conclusion of a process of abstract reason) from assent, which is a 
spontaneous embracing of a conclusion without any sort of reservation, 
even though proof or evidence may be incomplete. Further, assent is 
notional when it is occupied with an abstract or general idea; it is real 
when it is directed toward a particular and concrete fact. Now for 
Newman, real assent, by virtue of its immediate and intuitive or con- 
crete character, is a living thing and bears fruit in action and conduct, 
whereas notional assent is frigid and without power to move. Most 
of our actions spring from real assent to ideas and propositions which 
we have neither the time nor the ability to understand, or for which we 
cannot bring al] the evidence we might wish. Daily life is based not 
on inferences logically thought out, but upon concrete assents resting 
on countless probabilities; daily life is an act of faith. Put differently, it 
rests largely upon implicit or subconscious reasoning. And Newman’s 
aim was to show that what we do so readily in practical living we also 
do when we believe in God: he tries to show that, with the right 
moral disposition, our mind has the power of spontaneously focussing 
all the probabilities and suggestions and facts in its experience, into one 
act of illuminating certitude; what the logical reason (notional infer- 
ence) is unable to arrive at — belief in God — is possible for that proc- 
ess of subconscious reason which Newman calls the “illative sense.” 
Newman’s book was primarily a study in the psychology of belief, or 
rather a sketch of the habits of the believing mind, a “grammar” of 
assent. It has a value for students of psychology far beyond its defi- 
nite conclusions, which are to some extent tentative. | 
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My object in the foregoing pages has been, not to form a theory 
which may account for those phenomena of the intellect of which 
they treat, viz. those which characterize inference and assent, . 
but to ascertain what is the matter of fact as regards them, that 
is, when it is that assent is given to propositions which are in- 
ferred, and under what circumstances. I have never had the 
thought of an attempt which in me would be ambitious and 
which has failed in the hands of others, — if that attempt may 
fairly be called unsuccessful, which, though made by the acutest 
minds, has not succeeded in convincing opponents. Especially 
have I found myself unequal to antecedent reasonings in the 
instance of a matter of fact. There are those, who, arguing 4 
priori, maintain, that, since experience leads by syllogism only 
to probabilities, certitude is ever a mistake. There are others, 
who, while they deny this conclusion, grant the a priori principle 
assumed in the argument, and in consequence are obliged, in 
order to vindicate the certainty of our knowledge, to have recourse 
to the hypothesis of intuitions, intellectual forms, and the like, 
which belong to us by nature, and may be considered to elevate 
our experience into something more than it isin itself. Earnestly 
maintaining, as I would, with this latter school of philosophers, 
the certainty of knowledge, I think it enough to appeal to the 
common voice of mankind in proof of it. That is to be ac- 
counted a normal operation of our nature, which men in general 
do actually instance. That is a law of our minds, which is ex- 
emplified in action on a large scale, whether a priori it ought to 
be a law or no. Our hoping is a proof that hope, as such, is not 
an extravagance; and our possession of certitude is a proof that 
it is not a weakness or an absurdity to be certain. How it comes 
about that we can be certain is not my business to determine; for 
me it is sufficient that certitude is felt. This is what the school- 
men, I believe, call treating a subject in facto esse, a contrast 
with in fieri. Had I attempted the latter, I should have been 
falling into metaphysics; but my aim is of a practical character, 
such as that of Butler in his Analo gy, with this difference, that 
he treats of pr obability, doubt, expedience, and duty, whereas 
in these pages, without excluding, far from it, the question of duty, 
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I would confine myself to the truth of things, and to the mind’s 
certitude of that truth. 

Certitude is 2 mental state: certainty is a quality of proposi- 
tions. Those propositions I call certain, which are such that I am 
certain of them. Certitude is not a passive impression made 
upon the mind from without, by argumentative compulsion, but 
in all concrete questions (nay, even in abstract, for though the 
reasoning is abstract, the mind which judges of it is concrete) 
it is an active recognition of propositions as true, such as it is the 
duty of each individual himself to exercise at the bidding of rea- 
son, and, when reason forbids, to withhold. And reason never 
bids us to be certain except on an absolute proof; and such a proof 
can never be furnished to us by the logic of words, for as certitude 
is of the mind, so is the act of inference which leads to it. Every 
one who reasons, is his own centre; and no expedient for attain- 
ing a common measure of minds can reverse this truth; — but 
then the question follows, is there any criterion of the accuracy 
of an inference, such as may be our warrant that certitude is rightly 
elicited in favour of the proposition inferred, since our warrant 
cannot, as I have said, be scientific? I have already said that 
the sole and final judgment on the validity of an inference in 
concrete matter is committed to the personal action of the ratiocina- 
tive faculty, the perfection or virture of which I have called the 
Illative Sense, a use of the word “sense” parallel to our use of it 
in “good sense,” “common sense,” a “sense of beauty,” &c.3 — 
and I own I do not see any way to go farther than this in answer 
to the question. However, I can at least explain my meaning 
more fully; and therefore I will now speak, first of the sanction 
of the Illative Sense, next of its nature, and then of its range. 


I. THE SANCTION OF THE ILLATIVE SENSE 


_ Weare in a world of facts, and we use them; for there is noth- 
ing else to use. We do not quarrel with them, but we take them 
as they are, and avail ourselves of what they can do for us. It 
would be out of place to demand of fire, water, earth, and air 
their credentials, so to say, for acting upon us or ministering to 
us. We call them elements, and turn them to account, and make 
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the most of them. We speculate on them at our leisure. But 
what we are still less able to doubt about or annul, at our leisure 
or not, is that which is at once their counterpart and their witness, 
I mean, ourselves. We are conscious of the objects of external 
nature, and we reflect and act upon them, and this consciousness, 
reflection, and action we call our rationality. And as we use the 
(so called) elements without first criticizing what we have no 
command over, so is it much more unmeaning in us to criticize 
or find fault with our own nature, which is nothing else than we 
ourselves, instead of using it according to the use of which it 
ordinarily admits. Our being, with its faculties, mind and body, 
is a fact not admitting of question, all things being of necessity 
referred to it, not it to other things. 

If I may not assume that I exist, and in a particular way, that 
is, with a particular mental constitution, I have nothing to specu- 
late about, and had better let speculation alone. Such as I am, 
it is my all; this is my essential stand-point, and must be taken 
for granted; otherwise, thought is but an idle amusement, not 
worth the trouble. There is no medium between using my facul- 
ties, as I have them, and flinging myself upon the external world 
according to the random impulse of the moment, as spray upon 
the surface of the waves, and simply forgetting that I am. 

I am what I am, or I am nothing. I cannot think, reflect, or 
judge about my being, without starting from the very point which 
I aim at concluding. My ideas are all assumptions, and I am 
ever moving in a circle. I cannot avoid being sufficient for my- 
self, for I cannot make myself anything else, and to change me 
is to destroy me. If I do not use myself, I have no other self 
to use. My only business is to ascertain what I am, in order to 
put it to use, It is enough for the proof of the value and au- 
thority of any function which I possess, to be able to pronounce 
that it is natural. What I have to ascertain is the laws under 
which I live. My first elementary lesson of duty is that of 
resignation to the laws of my nature, whatever they are; my first 
disobedience is to be impatient at what I am, and to indulge an 
ambitious aspiration after what I cannot be, to cherish a distrust 


of my powers, and to desire to change laws which are identical 
with myself, 
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Truths such as these, which are too obvious to be called ir- 
resistible, are illustrated by what we see in universal nature. 
Every being is in a true sense sufficient for itself, so as to be 
able to fulfil its particular needs. It is a general law that, what- 
ever is found as a function or an attribute of any class of beings, 
or is natural to it, is in its substance suitable to it, and subserves 
its existence, and cannot be rightly regarded as a fault or enormity. 
No being could endure, of which the constituent parts were at 
war with each other. And more than this; there is that principle 
of vitality in every being, which is of a sanative and restorative 
character, and which brings all its parts and functions together 
in one whole, and is ever repelling and correcting the mischiefs 
which befall it, whether from within or without, while showing 
no tendency to cast off its belongings as if foreign to its nature. 
The brute animals are found severally with limbs and organs, 
habits, instincts, appetites, surroundings, which play together for 
the safety and welfare of the whole; and, after all exceptions, 
may be said each of them to have, after its own kind, a perfection 
of nature. Man is the highest of the animals, and more indeed 
than an animal, as having a mind; that is, he has a complex nature 
different from theirs, with a higher aim and a specific perfection; 
but still the fact that other beings find their good in the use of 
their particular nature, is a reason for anticipating that to use 
duly our own is our interest as well as our necessity. 

What is the peculiarity of our nature, in contrast with the in- 
ferior animals around us? It is that, though man cannot change 
what he is born with, he is a being of progress with relation to his 
perfection and characteristic good. Other beings are complete 
from their first existence, in that line of excellence which is al- 
lotted to them; but man begins with nothing realized (to use 
the word), and he has to make capital for himself by the exercise 
of those faculties which are his natural inheritance. Thus he 
gradually advances to the fulness of his original destiny. Nor 
is this progress mechanical, nor is it of necessity; it is committed 
to the personal efforts of each individual of the species; each of 
us has the prerogative of completing his inchoate and rudimental 
nature, and of developing his own perfection out of the living 
elements with which his mind began to be. It is his gift to be 
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the creator of his own sufficiency; and to be emphatically self- 
made. This is the law of his being, which he cannot escape; 
and whatever is involved in that law he is bound, or rather he is 
carried on, to fulfil. 

And here I am brought to the bearing of these remarks upon 
my subject. For this law of progress is carried out by means of 
the acquisition of knowledge, of which inference and assent are 
the immediate instruments. Supposing, then, the advancement 
of our nature, both in ourselves individually and as regards the 
human family, is, to every one of us in his place, a sacred duty, 
it follows that that duty is intimately bound up with the right 
use of these two main instruments of fulfilling it. And as we 
do not gain the knowledge of the law of progress by any a priori 
view of man, but by looking at it as the interpretation which is 
provided by himself on a large scale in the ordinary action of 
his intellectual nature, so too we must appeal to himself, as a 
fact, and not to any antecedent theory, in order to find what is the 
law of his mind as regards the two faculties in question. If then 
such an appeal does bear me out in deciding, as I have done, that 
the course of inference is ever more or less obscure, while assent 
is ever distinct and definite, and yet that what is in its nature 
thus absolute does, in fact follow upon what in outward mani- 
festation is thus complex, indirect, and recondite, what is left 
to us but to take things as they are, and to resign ourselves to what 
we find? that is, instead of devising, what cannot be, some sufficient 
science of reasoning which may compel certitude in concrete con- 
clusions, to confess that there is no ultimate test of truth besides 
the testimony born to truth by the mind itself, and that this 
phenomenon, perplexing as we may find it, is a normal and inevita- 
ble characteristic of the mental constitution of a being like man 
on a stage such as the world, His progress is a living growth, 
not a mechanism; and its instruments are mental acts, not the 
formulas and contrivances of language. 

We are accustomed in this day to lay great stress upon the 
harmony of the universe; and we have well learned the maxim 
so powerfully inculcated by our own English philosopher,?° that 
in our inquiries into its laws, we must sternly destroy all idols 

20 Sir Francis Bacon. [Ed.] 
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of the intellect, and subdue nature by co-operating with her. 
Knowledge is power, for it enables us to use eternal principles 
which we cannot alter. So also is it in that microcosm, the human 
mind. Let us follow Bacon more closely than to distort its 
faculties according to the demands of an ideal optimism, instead 
of looking out for modes of thought proper to our nature, and 
faithfully observing them in our intellectual exercises. 

Of course I do not stop here. As the structure of the universe 
speaks to us of Him who made it, so the laws of the mind are 
the expression, not of mere constituted order, but of His will. 
I should be bound by them even were they not His laws; but 
since one of their very functions is to tell me of Him, they throw 
a reflex light upon themselves, and, for resignation to my destiny, 
I substitute a cheerful concurrence in an overruling Providence. 
We may gladly welcome such difficulties as are to be found in 
our mental constitution, and in the interaction of our faculties, 
if we are able to feel that He gave them to us, and He can over- 
rule them for us. We may securely take them as they are, and 
use them as we find them. Itis He who teaches us all knowledge; 
and the way by which we acquire it is His way. He varies that 
way according to the subject-matter; but whether He has set 
before us in our particular pursuit the way of observation or of 
experiment, of speculation or of research, of demonstration or 
of probability, whether we are inquiring into the system of the 
universe, or into the elements of matter and of life, or into the 
history of human society and past times, if we take the way proper 
to our subject-matter, we have His blessing upon us, and shall 
find, besides abundant matter for mere opinion, the materials in 
due measure of proof and assent. 

And especially, by this disposition of things, shall we learn, 
as regards religious and ethical inquiries, how little we can effect, 
however much we exert ourselves, without that Blessing; for, 
as if on set purpose, He has made this path of thought rugged 
and circuitous above other investigations, that the very discipline 
inflicted on our minds in finding Him, may mould them into due 
devotion to Him when He is found. “Verily Thou art a hidden 
God, the God of Israel, the Saviour,” is the very law of His deal- 
ings with us. Certainly we need a clue into the labyrinth which 
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is to lead us to Him; and who among us can hope to seize upon 
the true starting-points of thought for that enterprise, and upon 
all of them, who is to understand their right direction, to follow 
them out to their just limits, and duly to estimate, adjust, and 
combine the various reasonings in which they issue, so as safely 
to arrive at what it is worth any labour to secure, without a 
special illumination from Himself? Such are the dealings of 
Wisdom with the elect soul. “She will bring upon him fear, 
and dread, and trial; and She will torture him with the tribula- 
tion of Her discipline, till She try him by Her laws, and trust his 
soul. Then She will strengthen him, and make Her way straight 
to him, and give him joy.” 


2. THE NATURE OF THE ILLATIVE SENSE 


It is the mind that reasons, and that controls its own reasonings, 
not any technical apparatus of words and propositions. This 
power of judging and concluding, when in its perfection, I call the 
Ilative Sense, and I shall best illustrate it by referring to parallel - 
faculties, which we commonly recognize without difficulty. 

For instance, how does the mind fulfil its function of supreme 
direction and control, in matters of duty, social intercourse, and 
taste? In all of these separate actions of the intellect, the in- 
dividual is supreme, and responsible to himself, nay, under circum- 
stances, may be justified in opposing himself to the judgment of 
the whole world; though he uses rules to his great advantage, 
as far as they go, and is in consequence bound to use them. As 
regards moral duty, the subject is fully considered in the well- 
known ethical treatises of Aristotle.?! He calls the faculty which 
guides the mind in matters of conduct, by the name of phronests, 
or judgment. This is the directing, controlling, and determin- 
ing principle in such matters, personal and social. What it is to 
be virtuous, how we are to gain the just idea and standard of 
virtue, how we are to approximate in practice to our own stand- 


Pi Though Aristotle, in his Nicomachean Ethics, speaks of ppdvnats as the 
virtue of the Sogacrixoy generally, and as being concerned generally with con- 
tingent matter (vi. 4), or what I have called the concrete, and of its function 
being, as regards that matter, GAnBevew T karaddvat 4 drovdvar (ibid. 3), he 
does not treat of it in that work in its general relation to truth and the afirma- 
tion of truth, but only as it bears upon ra mpaxrd. 
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ard, what is right and wrong in a particular case, for the answers 
in fulness and accuracy to these and similar questions, the philoso- 
pher refers us to no code of laws, to no moral treatise, because no 
science of life, applicable to the case of an individual, has been or 
can be written. Such is Aristotle’s doctrine, and it is undoubt- 
edly true. An ethical system may supply laws, general rules, 
guiding principles, a number of examples, suggestions, landmarks, 
limitations, cautions, distinctions, solutions of critical or anxious 
difficulties; but who is to apply them to a particular case? whither 
can we go, except to the living intellect, our own, or another’s? 
What is written is too vague, too negative for our need. It bids 
us avoid extremes; but it cannot ascertain for us, according to 
our personal need, the golden mean. The authoritative oracle, 
which is to decide our path, is something more searching and 
manifold than such jejune generalizations as treatises can give, 
which are most distinct and clear when we least need them. It 
is seated in the mind of the individual, who is thus his own law, 
his own teacher, and his own judge in those special cases of duty 
which are personal tohim. It comes of an acquired habit, though 
it has its first origin in nature itself, and it is formed and matured 
by practice and experience; and it manifests itself, not in any 
breadth of view, any philosophical comprehension of the mutual 
relations of duty towards duty, or any consistency in its teachings, 
but it is a capacity sufficient for the occasion, deciding what ought 
to be done here and now, by this given person, under these given 
circumstances. It decides nothing hypothetical, it does not de- 
termine what a man should do ten years hence, or what another 
should do at this time. It may indeed happen to decide ten 
years hence as it does now, and to decide a second case now as it 
now decides a first; still its present act is for the present, not for 
the distant or the future. 

State or public law is inflexible, but this mental rule is not only 
minute and particular, but has an elasticity, which, in its applica- 
tion to individual cases, is, as I have said, not studious to main- 
tain the appearance of consistency. In old times the mason’s rule 
which was in use at Lesbos was, according to Aristotle, not of 
wood or iron, but of lead, so as to allow of its adjustment to the 
uneven surface of the stones brought together for the work. By 
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such the philosopher illustrates the nature of equity in contrast 
with law, and such is that phronesis, from which the science of 
morals forms its rules, and receives its complement. 

In this respect of course the law of truth differs from the law 
of duty, that duties change, but truths never; but, though truth 
is ever one and the same, and the assent of certitude is immutable, 
still the reasonings which carry us on to truth and certitude are 
many and distinct, and vary with the inquirer; and it is not with 
assent, but with the controlling principle in inferences that I am 
comparing phronesis. It is with this drift that I observe that the 
rule of conduct for one man is not always the rule for another, 
though the rule is always one and the same in the abstract, and 
in its principle and scope. To learn his own duty in his own 
case, each individual must have recourse to his own rule; and if 
his rule is not sufficiently developed in his intellect for his need, 
then he goes to some other living, present authority, to supply 
it for him, not to the dead letter of a treatise or a code. A living, 
present authority, himself or another, is his immediate guide in 
matters of a personal, social, or political character. In buying 
and selling, in contracts, in his treatment of others, in giving and 
receiving, in thinking, speaking, doing, and working, in toil, in 
danger, in his recreations and pleasures, every one of his acts, 
to be praiseworthy, must be in accordance with this practical sense. 
Thus it is, and not by science, that he perfects the virtues of 
justice, selfcommand, magnanimity, generosity, gentleness, and 
all others. Phronesis is the regulating principle of every one 
of them. 

These last words lead me to a further remark. I doubt 
whether it is correct, strictly speaking, to consider this phronesis 
as a general faculty, directing and perfecting all the virtues at 
once. So understood, it is little better than an abstract term, in- 
cluding under it a circle of analogous faculties severally proper 
to the separate virtues. Properly speaking, there are as many 
kinds of phronesis as there are virtues: for the judgment, good 
sense, or tact which is conspicuous in a man’s conduct in one 
subject-matter, is not necessarily traceable in another. As in the 
parallel cases of memory and reasoning, he may be great in one 
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aspect of his character, and little-minded in another. He may 
be exemplary in his family, yet commit a fraud on the revenue; 
he may be just and cruel, brave and sensual, imprudent and 
patient. And if this be true of the moral virtues, it holds good 
still more fully when we compare what is called his private char- 
acter with his public. A good man may make a bad king; profli- 
gates have been great statesmen, or magnanimous political leaders, 

So, too, I may go on to speak of the various callings and pro- 
fessions which give scope to the exercise of great talents, for these 
talents also are matured, not by mere rule, but by personal] skill 
and sagacity. They are as diverse as pleading and cross-examin- 
ing, conducting a debate in Parliament, swaying a public meet- 
ing, and commanding an army; and here, too, I observe that, 
though the directing principle in each case is called by the same 
name, — sagacity, skill, tact, or prudence, — still there is no one 
ruling faculty leading to eminence in all these various lines of 
action in common, but men will excel in one of them, without any 
talent for the rest. 

The parallel may be continued in the case of the Fine Arts, 
in which, though true and scientific rules may be given, no one 
would therefore deny that Phidias or Rafael had a far more 
subtle standard of taste and a more versatile power of embodying 
it in his works, than any which he could communicate to others 
in even a series of treatises. And here again genius is indis- 
solubly united to one definite subject-matter; a poet is not there- 
fore a painter, or an architect a musical composer. l 

And so, again, as regards the useful arts and personal accom- 
plishments, we use the same word “skill,” but proficiency in 
engineering or in ship-building, or again in engraving, or again 
in singing, in playing instruments, in acting, or in gymnastic 
exercises, 1s as simply one with its particular subject-matter, as the 
human soul with its particular body, and is, in its own department, 
a sort of instinct or inspiration, not an obedience to external rules 
of criticism or of science. 

It is natural, then, to ask the question, why ratiocination should 
be an exception to a general law which attaches to the intellectual 
exercises of the mind; why it is held to be commensurate with 
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logical science; and why logic is made an instrumental art sufficient 
for determining every sort of truth, while no one would dream 
of making any one formula, however generalized, a working 
rule at once for poetry, the art of medicine, and political warfare? 

This is what I have to remark concerning the Illative Sense, 
and in explanation of its nature and claims; and on the whole, 
I have spoken of it in four respects, — as viewed in itself, in its 
subject-matter, in the process it uses, and in its function and scope. 

First, viewed in its exercise, it is one and the same in all con- 
crete matters, though employed in them in different measures. 
We do not reason in one way in chemistry or law, in another in 
morals or religion; but in reasoning on any subject whatever, 
which is concrete, we proceed, as far indeed as we can, by the 
logic of language, but we are obliged to supplement it by the 
more subtle and elastic logic of thought; for forms by themselves 
prove nothing. 

Secondly, it is in fact attached to definite subject-matters, so 
that a given individual may possess it in one department of 
thought, for instance, history, and not in another, for instance, 
philosophy. 

Thirdly, in coming to its conclusion, it proceeds always in the 
same way, by a method of reasoning, which, as I have observed 
above, is the elementary principle of that mathematical calculus 
of modern times, which has so wonderfully extended the limits 
of abstract science. 

Fourthly, in no class of concrete reasonings, whether in experi- 
mental science, historical research, or theology, is there any ulti- 
mate test of truth and error in our inferences besides the trust- 
worthiness of the Illative Sense that gives them its sanction; just 
as there is no sufficient test of poetical excellence, heroic action, 
or gentleman-like conduct, other than the particular mental sense, 
be it genius, taste, sense of propriety, or the moral sense, to which 
those sub ject-matters are severally committed. Our duty in each 
of these is to strengthen and perfect the special faculty which is 
its living rule, and in every case as it comes to do our best. And 


“ses also is our duty and our necessity, as regards the Illative 
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3. THE RANGE OF THE ILLATIVE SENSE 


Great as are the services of language in enabling us to extend 
the compass of our inferences, to test their validity, and to com- 
municate them to others, still the mind itself is more versatile 
and vigorous than any of its works, of which language is one, 
and it is only under its penetrating and subtle action that the 
margin disappears, which I have described as intervening be- 
tween verbal argumentation and conclusions in the concrete. It 
determines what science cannot determine, the limit of converg- 
ing probabilities and the reasons sufficient for a proof. It is the 
ratiocinative mind itself, and no trick of art, however simple in 
its form and sure in operation, by which we are able to determine, 
and thereupon to be certain, that a moving body left to itself will 
never stop, and that no man can live without eating. 

Nor, again, is it by any diagram that we are able to scrutinize, 
sort, and combine the many premisses which must be first run 
together before we answer duly a given question. It is to the 
living mind that we must look for the means of using correctly 
principles of whatever kind, facts or doctrines, experiences or 
testimonies, true or probable, and of discerning what conclusion 
from these is necessary, suitable, or expedient, when they are 
taken for granted; and this, either by means of a natural gift, or 
from mental formation and practice and a long familiarity with 
those various starting-points. Thus, when Laud said that he 
did not see his way to come to terms with the Holy See, “till Rome 
was other than she was,” no Catholic would admit the sentiment: 
but any Catholic may understand that this is just the judgment 
consistent with Laud’s actual condition of thought and cast of 
opinions, his ecclesiastical position, and the existing state of Eng- 
land, 

Nor, lastly, is an action of the mind itself less necessary in 
relation to those first elements of thought which in all reasoning 
are assumptions, the principles, tastes, and opinions, very often of 
a personal character, which are half the battle in the inference 
with which the reasoning is to terminate. It is the mind itself 
that detects them in their obscure recesses, illustrates them, es- 
tablishes them, eliminates them, resolves them into simpler ideas, 
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as the case may be. The mind contemplates them without the 
use of words, by a process which cannot be analyzed. Thus it 
was that Bacon separated the physical system of the world from 
the theological; thus that Butler connected together the moral 
system with the religious. Logical formulas could never have 
sustained the reasonings involved in such investigations. 

Thus the Illative Sense, that is, the reasoning faculty, as ex- 
ercised by gifted, or by educated or otherwise well-prepared minds, 
has its function in the beginning, middle, and end of all verbal 
discussion and inquiry, and in every step of the process. It isa 
rule to itself, and appeals to no judgment beyond its own; and 
attends upon the whole course of thought from antecedents to 
consequents, with a minute diligence and unwearied presence, 
which is impossible to a cumbrous apparatus of verbal reasoning, 
though, in communicating with others, words are the only in- 


strument we possess, and a serviceable, though imperfect in- 
strument. . . 


2 


And now secondly, as to the first principles themselves. In 
illustration, I will mention under separate heads some of those 
elementary contrarieties of opinion, on which the Illative Sense 
has to act, discovering them, following them out, defending or 
resisting them, as the case may be. 

1. As to the statement of the case. This depends on the 
particular aspect under which we view a subject, that is, on the 
abstraction which forms our representative notion of what it is. 
Sciences are only so many distinct aspects of nature; sometimes 
suggested by nature itself, sometimes created by the mind. (1) 
One of the simplest and broadest aspects under which to view the 
physical world, is that of a system of final causes, or, on the other 
hand, of initial or effective causes. Bacon, having it in view 
to extend our power over nature, adopted the latter. He took 
firm hold of the idea of causation (in the common sense of the 
word) as contrasted with that of design, refusing to mix up the 
two ideas in one inquiry, and denouncing such traditional in- 
terpretations of facts, as did but obscure the simplicity of the 
aspect necessary for his purpose. He saw what others before 
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him might have seen in what they saw, but who did not see as 
he saw it. In this achievement of intellect, which has been so 
fruitful in results, lie his genius and his fame. 

(2) So again, to refer to a very different subject-matter, we 
often hear of the exploits of some great lawyer, judge or advocate, 
who is able in perplexed cases, when common minds see nothing 
but a hopeless heap of facts, foreign or contrary to each other, 
to detect the principle which rightly interprets the riddle, and, 
to the admiration of all hearers, converts a chaos into an orderly 
and luminous whole. This is what is meant by originality in 
thinking: it is the discovery of an aspect of a subject-matter, 
simpler, it may be, and more intelligible than any hitherto taken. 

(3) On the other hand, such aspects are often unreal, as being 
mere exhibitions of ingenuity, not of true originality of mind. 
This is especially the case in what are called philosophical views 
of history. Such seems to me the theory advocated in a work 
of great learning, vigour, and acuteness, Warburton’s “Divine 
Legation of Moses.” I do not call Gibbon merely ingenious; 
still his account of the rise of Christianity is the mere subjective 
view of one who could not enter into its depth and power. 

(4) The aspect under which we view things is often intensely 
personal; nay, even awfully so, considering that, from the nature 
of the case, it does not bring home its idiosyncrasy either to our- 
selves or to others. Each of us looks at the world in his own 
way, and does not know that perhaps it is characteristically his 
own. This is the case even as regards the senses. Some men 
have little perception of colours; some recognize one or two; to 
some men two contrary colours, as red and green, are one and 
the same. How poorly can we appreciate the beauties of nature, 
if our eyes discern, on the face of things, only an Indian-ink or 
a drab creation! 

(5) So again, as regards form: each of us abstracts the rela- 
tion of line to line in his own personal way, — as one man might 
apprehend a curve as convex, another as concave. Of course, as 
in the case of a curve, there may be a limit to possible aspects; 
but still, even when we agree together, it is not perhaps that we 
learn one from another, or fall under any law of agreement, but 
that our separate idiosyncrasies happen to concur. I fear I may 
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seem trifling, if I allude to an illustration which has ever had 
a great force with me, and that for the very reason it is so trivial 
and minute. Children, learning to read, are sometimes pre- 
sented with the letters of the alphabet turned into the figures 
of men in various attitudes. It is curious to observe from such 
representations, how differently the shape of the letters strikes 
different minds. In consequence I have continually asked the 
question in a chance company, which way certain of the great 
letters look, to the right or the left; and whereas nearly every 
one present had his own clear view, so clear that he could not 
endure the opposite view, still I have generally found that one 
half of the party considered the letters in question to look to the 
left, while the other half thought they looked to the right. 

(6) This variety of interpretation in the very elements of out- 
lines seems to throw light upon other cognate differences between 
one man and another. If they look at the mere letters of the 
alphabet so differently, we may understand how it is they form 
such distinct judgments upon handwriting; nay, how some men 
may have a talent for deciphering from it the intellectual and 
moral character of the writer, which others have not. Another 
thought that occurs is, that perhaps here lies the explanation why 
it is that family likenesses are so variously recognized, and how 
mistakes in identity may be dangerously frequent. 

(7) If we so variously apprehend the familiar objects of sense, 
still more various, we may suppose, are the aspects and associa- 
tions attached to us, one with another, to intellectual objects. I 
do not say we differ in the objects themselves, but that we may 
have interminable differences as to their relations and circum- 
stances. I have heard say (again to take a trifling matter) that 
at the beginning of this century, it was a subject of serious, nay, 
of angry controversy, whether it began with January 1800, or 
January 1801. Argument, which ought, if in any case, to have 
easily brought the question to a decision, was but sprinkling water 
upon a flame. I am not clear that, if it could be fairly started 
now, it would not lead to similar results; certainly I know those 
who studiously withdraw from giving an opinion on the subject, 
when it is accidentally mooted, from their experience of the eager 
feeling which it is sure to excite in some one or other who is 
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present. This eagerness can only arise from an overpowering 
sense that the truth of the matter lies in the one alternative, and 
not in the other. 

These instances, because they are so casual, suggest how it comes 
to pass, that men differ so widely from each other in religious 
and moral perceptions. Here, I say again, it does not prove 
that there is no objective truth, because not all men are in posses- 
sion of it; or that we are not responsible for the associations which 
we attach, and the relations which we assign, to the objects of the 
intellect. But this it does suggest to us, that there is something 
deeper in our differences than the accident of external circum- 
stances; and that we need the interposition of a Power, greater 
than human teaching and human argument, to make our beliefs 
true and our minds one. 

2. Next I come to the implicit assumption of definite proposi- 
tions in the first start of a course of reasoning, and the arbitrary 
exclusion of others, of whatever kind. Unless we had the right, 
when we pleased, of ruling that propositions were irrelevant or 
absurd, I do not see how we could conduct an argument at all; 
our way would be simply blocked up by extravagant principles 
and theories, gratuitous hypotheses, false issues, unsupporte 
statements, and incredible facts. There are those who have 
treated the history of Abraham as an astronomical record, and 
have spoken of our Adorable Saviour as the sun in Aries. Ara- 
bian Mythology has changed Solomon into a mighty wizard. 
Noah has been considered the patriarch of the Chinese people. 
The ten tribes have been pronounced still to live in their descend- 
ants, the Red Indians; or to be the ancestors of the Goths and 
Vandals, and thereby of the present European races. Some have 
conjectured that the Apollos of the Acts of the Apostles was 
Apollonius Tyaneus. Able men have reasoned out, almost 
against their will, that Adam was a negro. These propositions, 
and many others of various kinds, we should think ourselves 
justified in passing over, if we were engaged in a work on sacred 
history; and there are others, on the contrary, which we should 
assume as true by our own right and without notice, and without 
which we could not set about or carry on our work. 

(1) However, the right of making assumptions has been dis- 
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puted; but, when the objections are examined, I think they only 
go to show that we have no right in argument to make any as- 
sumption we please. Thus, in the historical researches which 
just now came before us, it seems fair to say that no testimony 
should be received, except such as comes from competent wit- 
nesses, while it is not unfair to urge, on the other side, that tradi- 
tion, though unauthenticated, being (what is called) in posses- 
sion, has a prescription in its favour, and may, primé facie, or 
provisionally, be received. Here are the materials of a fair dis- 
pute; but there are writers who seem to have gone far beyond 
this reasonable scepticism, laying down as a general proposition 
that we have no right in philosophy to make any assumption what- 
ever, and that we ought to begin with a universal doubt. This, 
however, is of all assumptions the greatest, and to forbid assump- 
tions universally is to forbid this one in particular. Doubt itself 
is a positive state, and implies a definite habit of mind, and thereby 
necessarily involves a system of principles and doctrines all its 
own. Again, if nothing is to be assumed, what is our very method 
of reasoning but an assumption? and what our nature itself? The 
very sense of pleasure and pain, which is one of the most inti- 
mate portions of ourselves, inevitably translates itself into in- 
tellectual assumptions. 

Of the two, I would rather have to maintain that we ought to 
begin with believing everything that is offered to our acceptance, 
than that it is our duty to doubt of everything. The former, 
indeed, seems the true way of learning. In that case, we soon 
discover and discard what is contradictory to itself; and error hav- 
ing always some portion of truth in it, and the truth having a 
reality which error has not, we may expect, that when there is 
an honest purpose and fair talents, we shall somehow make our 
way forward, the error falling off from the mind, and the truth 
developing and occupying it. Thus it is that the Catholic re- 
ligion is reached, as we see, by inquirers from all points of the 
compass, as if it mattered not where a man began, so that he 
had an eye and a heart for the truth. 

(2) An argument has been often put forward by unbelievers, 
I think by Paine, to this effect, that “a revelation, which is to 
be received as true, ought to be written on the sun.” This ap- 
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peals to the common-sense of the many with great force, and 
implies the assumption of a principle which Butler, indeed, would 
not grant, and would consider unphilosophical, and yet I think 
something may be said in its favour. Whether abstractedly de- 
fensible or not, Catholic populations would not be averse, mutatis 
mutandis, to admitting it. Till these last centuries, the Visible 
Church was, at least to her children, the light of the world, as 
conspicuous as the sun in the heavens; and the Creed was written 
on her forehead, and proclaimed through her voice, by a teach- 
ing as precise as it was emphatical; in accordance with the text, 
“Who is she that looketh forth at the dawn, fair as the moon, 
bright as the sun, terrible as an army set in array?” It was not, 
strictly speaking, a miracle, doubtless; but in its effect, nay, in 
its circumstances, it was little less. Of course I would not allow 
that the Church fails in this manifestation of the truth now, any 
more than in former times, though the clouds have come over 
the sun; for what she has lost in her appeal to the imagination, 
she has gained in philosophical cogency, by the evidence of her 
persistent vitality. So far is clear, that if Paine’s aphorism has a 
primé facie force against Christianity, it owes this advantage to 
the miserable deeds of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

(3) Another conflict of first principles or assumptions, which 
have often been implicit on either side, has been carried through 
in our day, and relates to the end and scope of civil society, that 
is, whether government and legislation ought to be of a religious 
character, or not; whether the state has a conscience; whether 
Christianity is the law of the land; whether the magistrate, in 
punishing offenders, exercises a retributive office or a corrective; 
or whether the whale structure of society is raised upon the basis 
of secular expediency. The relation of philosophy and the sci- 
ences to theology comes into the question. The old time-hon- 
oured theory has, during the last forty years, been vigorously 
contending with the new; and the new is in the ascendant. 

(4) There is another great conflict of first principles, and that 
among Christians, which has occupied a large space in our do- 
mestic history, during the last thirty or forty years, and that is 
the controversy about the Rule of Faith. I notice it as affording 
an instance of an assumption so deeply sunk into the popular 
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mind, that it is a work of great difficulty to obtain from its main- 
tainers an acknowledgment that it isan assumption. That Scrip- 
ture is the Rule of Faith is in fact an assumption so congenial 
to the state of mind and course of thought usual among Protes- 
tants, that it seems to them rather a truism than a truth. If 
they are in controversy with Catholics on any point of faith, they 
at once ask, “Where do you find it in Scripture?” and if Catholics 
reply, as they must do, that it is not necessarily in Scripture in 
order to be true, nothing can persuade them that such an answer 
is not an evasion, and a triumph to themselves. Yet it is by no 
means self-evident that all religious truth is to be found in a 
number of works, however sacred, which were written at dif- 
ferent times, and did not always form one book; and in fact 
it is a doctrine very hard to prove. So much s0, that years ago, 
when I was considering it from a Protestant point of view, and 
wished to defend it to the best of my power, I was unable to give 
any better account of it than the following, which I here quote 
from its appositeness to my present subject. 

“It matters not,” I said, speaking of the first Protestants, 
“whether or not they only happened to come right on what, in 
a logical point of view, are faulty premisses. They had no time 
for theories of any kind; and to require theories at their hand 
argues an ignorance of human nature, and of the ways in which 
truth is struck out in the course of life. Common sense, chance, 
moral perception, genius, the great discoverers of principles do 
not reason. They have no arguments, no grounds, they see 
the truth, but they do not know how they see it; and if at any 
time they attempt to prove it, it is as much a matter of experiment 
with them, as if they had to find a road toea distant mountain, 
which they see with the eye; and they get entangled, embarrassed, 
and perchance overthrown in the superfluous endeavour. It is 
the second-rate men, though most useful in their place, who prove, 
reconcile, finish, and explain. Probably, the popular feeling of 
the sixteenth century saw the Bible to be the Word of God, so 
as nothing else is His Word, by the power of a strong sense, by 
a sort of moral instinct, or by a happy augury.” 22 

That is, I considered the assumption an act of the Illative Sense; 


22 “Prophetical Office of the Church,” pp. 347, 348, ed. 1837. 
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— I should now add, the Illative Sense, acting on mistaken ele- 
ments of thought. 

3. After the aspects in which a question is to be viewed, and 
the principles on which it is to be considered, come the arguments 
by which it is decided; among these are antecedent reasons, which 
are especially in point here, because they are in great measure 
made by ourselves and belong to our personal character, and to 
them I shall confine myself. 

Antecedent reasoning, when negative, is safe. Thus no one 
would say that, because Alexander’s rash heroism is one of the 
leading characteristics of his history, therefore we are justified, 
except in writing a romance, in asserting that at a particular time 
and place, he distinguished himself by a certain exploit about 
which history is altogether silent; but, on the other hand, his 
notorious bravery would be almost decisive against any charge 
against him of having on a particular occasion acted as a coward. 

In like manner, good character goes far in destroying the force 
of even plausible charges. There is indeed a degree of evidence 
in support of an allegation, against which reputation is no de- 
fence; but it must be singularly strong to overcome an established 
antecedent probability which stands opposed to it. Thus his- 
torical personages or great authors, men of high and pure char- 
acter, have had imputations cast upon them, easy to make, difficult 
or impossible to meet, which are indignantly trodden under foot 
by all just and sensible men, as being as anti-social as they are 
inhuman. I need not add what a cruel and despicable part a 
husband or a son would play, who readily listened to a charge 
against his wife or his father. Yet all this being admitted, a 
great number of cases remain which are perplexing, and on which 
we cannot adjust the claims of conflicting and heterogeneous argu- 
ments except by the keen and subtle operation of the Illative 
Sense. 

Butler’s argument in his Analogy is such a presumption used 
negatively. Objection being brought against certain character- 
istics of Christianity, he meets it by the presumption in their favour 
derived from their parallels as discoverable in the order of nature, 
arguing that they do not tell against the Divine origin of Chris- 
tianity, unless they tell against the Divine origin of the natural 
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system also. But he could not adduce it as a positive and direct 
proof of the Divine origin of the Christian doctrines that they 
had their parallels in nature, or at the utmost as more than a 
recommendation of them to the religious inquirer. 

Unbelievers use the antecedent argument from the order of 
nature against our belief in miracles. Here, if they only mean 
that the fact of that system of laws, by which physical nature 
is governed, makes it antecedently improbable that an exception 
should occur in it, there is no objection to the argument; but if, 
as is not uncommon, they mean that the fact of an established 
order is absolutely fatal to the very notion of an exception, they 
are using a presumption as if it were a proof. They are saying, 
— What has happened 999 times one way cannot possibly happen 
on the roooth time another way, because what has happened 999 
times one way is likely to happen in the same way on the roooth. 
But unlikely things do happen sometimes. If, however, they 
mean that the existing order of nature constitutes a physical neces- 
sity, and that a law is an unalterable fact, this is to assume the very 
point in debate, and is much more than asserting its antecedent 
probability. | 

Facts cannot be proved by presumptions, yet it is remarkable 
that in cases where nothing stronger than presumption was even 
professed, scientific men have sometimes acted as if they thought 
this kind of argument, taken by itself, decisive of a fact which 
was in debate. Thus in the controversy about the Plurality of 
worlds, it has been considered, on purely antecedent grounds, as 
far as I see, to be so necessary that the Creator should have filled 
with living beings the luminaries which we see in the sky, and 
the other cosmical bodies which we imagine there, that it almost 
amounts to a blasphemy to doubt it. 

Theological conclusions, it is true, have often been made on 
antecedent reasonings; but then it must be recollected that theo- 
logical reasoning professes to be sustained by a more than human 
power, and to be guaranteed by a more than human authority. It 
may be true, also, that conversions to Christianity have often been 
made on antecedent reasons; yet, even admitting the fact, which 
1s not quite clear, a number of antecedent probabilities, confirming 
each other, may make it a duty in the judgment of a prudent man, 
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not only to act as if a statement were true, but actually to accept 
and believe it. This is not unfrequently instanced in our deal- 
ings with others, when we feel it right, in spite of our misgivings, 
to oblige ourselves to believe their honesty. And in all these 
delicate questions there is constant call for the exercise of the 
Illative Sense. 


II. SERMONS 


1. THE GREATNESS AND LITTLENEsSS OF Human LiFe 


{Preached on October 23, 1836, this is the fourteenth sermon in the 
fourth volume of those Parochial and Plain Sermons (8 vols., 1834~ 
1843) by which Newman first became famous for pulpit eloquence. 
‘They appealed to a far wider class than the University Sermons (which 
dealt largely with the relations of reason and faith), and left an in- 
delible impression on men of widely differing schools of thought. Yet 
their eloquence had nothing in it of the ornate or emotional or histrionic. 
Those listeners who came to hear the much talked-of afternoon ser- 
mons were struck mostly by their grave and beautiful thought, their 
simplicity and directness of appeal, their subtle psychological analysis, 
their unexpected and vivid imagery, These early sermons are indeed 
the expression of Newman’s profoundly sacramental view of visible 
phenomena — for him, the physical world is a curtain which veils 
but does not hide the glories of a vision too bright for mortal eyes to 
bear, too vast for mortal minds to comprehend. In these sermons 
Newman shows also his characteristic sense of the awfulness of re- 
ligious realities, that mysterium tremendum which gives human life 
its littleness and its greatness, set against the background of divine 
beauty and majesty. Simple as are these sermons, they are distin- 
guished further, as Brilioth points out, by a “religious enthusiasm 
[which is] stamped with the mark of a fastidious intellectual culture.” ! 
— As Newman is more carefully studied, the Parochial and Plain 
Sermons tend to become more and more appreciated at their proper 
value, as revealing the fundamental lineaments of Newman’s religious 
nature. Certainly they received wide approbation in their own day: 
it is said that they drove out all other sermons, as Scott’s novels had 
superseded the popular novel of his time. Dean Stanley may have 
exaggerated their excellence in his often-quoted judgment, but there 
are many readers yet who agree with him that Newman’s early ser- 


ie not to provincial dogma, but to the literature of all 
time, 


. Gen. xlvii. 9, 
The days of the years of my pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty 
years: few and evil have the days of the years of my life been; and 


1 Yngve Brilioth, The Anglican Revival, New York 
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have not attained unto the days of the years of the life of my fathers, 
in the days of their pilgrimage.” 


Why did the aged Patriarch call his days few, who had lived 
twice as long as men now live, when he spoke? why did he call 
them evil, seeing he had on the whole lived in riches and honour, 
and, what is more, in God’s favour? yet he described his time 
as short, his days as evil, and his life as but a pilgrimage. Or if 
we allow that his afflictions were such as to make him reasonably 
think cheaply of his life, in spite of the blessings which attended 
it, yet that he should call it short, considering he had so much 
more time for the highest purposes of his being than we have, 
is at first sight surprising. He alludes indeed to the longer life 
which had been granted to his fathers, and perhaps felt a de- 
crepitude greater than theirs had been; yet this difference be- 
tween him and them could hardly be the real ground of his 
complaint in the text, or more than a confirmation or occasion of 
it. It was not because Abraham had lived one hundred and 
seventy-five years, and Isaac one hundred and eighty, and he 
himself, whose life was not yet finished, but one hundred and 
thirty, that he made this mournful speech. For it matters not, 
when time is gone, what length it has been; and this doubtless 
was the real cause why the Patriarch spoke as he did, not because 
his life was shorter than his father’s, but because it was well nigh 
over. When life is past, it is all one whether it has lasted two 
hundred years or fifty. And it is this characteristic, stamped 
on human life in the day of its birth, viz. that it is mortal, which 
makes it under all circumstances and in every form equally feeble 
and despicable. All the points in which men differ, health and 
strength, high or low estate, happiness or misery, vanish before 
this common lot, mortality. Pass a few years, and the longest- 
lived will be gone; nor will what is past profit him then, except 
in its consequences. 

And this sense of the nothingness of life, impressed on us by 
the very fact that it comes to an end, is much deepened, when we 
contrast it with the capabilities of us who live it. Had Jacob 
lived Methuselah’s age, he would have called it short. This is 
what we all feel, though at first sight it seems a contradiction, 
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that even though the days as they go be slow, and be laden with 
many events, or with sorrows or dreariness, lengthening them 
out and making them tedious, yet the year passes quick though 
the hours tarry, and time bygone is as a dream, though we thought 
it would never go while it was going. And the reason seems to 
be this; that, when we contemplate human life in itself, in how- 
ever small a portion of it, we see implied in it the presence of a 
soul, the energy of a spiritual existence, of an accountable being; 
consciousness tells us this concerning it every moment. But 
when we look back on it in memory, we view it but externally, 
as a mere lapse of time, as a mere earthly history. And the 
longest duration of this external world is as dust and weighs 
nothing, against one moment’s life of the world within. Thus 
we are ever expecting great things from life, from our internal 
consciousness every moment of our having souls; and we are 
ever being disappointed, on considering what we have gained 
from time past, or can hope from time to come. And life is 
ever promising and never fulfilling; and hence, however long 
it be, our days are few and evil. This is the particular view of 
the subject on which I shall now dwell. 

Our earthly life then gives promise of what it does not ac- 
complish. It promises immortality, yet it is mortal; it contains 
life in death and eternity in time; and it attracts us by beginnings 
which faith alone brings to an end. I mean, when we take into 
account the powers with which our souls are gifted as Christians, 
the very consciousness of these fills us with a certainty that they 
must last beyond this life; that is in the case of good and holy 
men, whose present state I say, is to them who know them well, 
an earnest of immortality. The greatness of their gifts, con- 
trasted with their scanty time for exercising them, forces the mind 
forward to the thought of another life, as almost the necessary 
counterpart and consequence of this life, and certainly implied 
in this life, provided there be a righteous Governor of the world 
who does not make man for nought. 

This is a thought which will come upon us not always, but 
under circumstances. And many perhaps of those who, at first 


hearing may think they never felt it, may recognize what I mean, 
while I describe it. 
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I mean, when one sees some excellent person, whose graces we 
know, whose kindliness, affectionateness, tenderness, and gener- 
osity, — when we see him dying (let him have lived ever so 
long; I am not supposing a premature death; let him live out 
his days), the thought is forced upon us with a sort of surprise; 
“Surely, he is not to die yet; he has not yet had any opportunity 
of exercising duly those excellent gifts with which God has en- 
dowed him.” Let him have lived seventy or eighty years, yet it 
seems as if he had done nothing at all, and his life were scarcely 
begun. He has lived all his days perhaps in a private sphere; 
he has been engaged on a number of petty matters which died 
with the day, and yielded no apparent fruit. He has had just 
enough of trial under various circumstances, to evidence, but not 
adequately to employ, what was in him. He has, we perhaps 
perceive, a noble benevolence of mind, a warmth of heart, and 
a beneficent temper, which, had it the means, would scatter bless- 
ings on every side; yet he has never been rich, — he dies poor. 
We have been accustomed to say to ourselves, “What would such 
a one be were he wealthy?” not as fancying he ever will have 
riches, but from feeling how he would become them; yet, when 
he actually does die as he lived, without them, we feel somehow 
disappointed, — there has been a failure, — his mind, we think, 
has never reached its scope, — he has had a treasure within him 
which has never been used. His days have been but few and 
evil, and have become old unseasonably, compared with his capa- 
bilities; and we are driven by a sense of these, to look on to a 
future state as a time when they will be brought out and come 
into effect. I am not attempting by such reflections to prove 
that there is a future state; let us take that for granted. I mean, 
over and above our positive belief in this great truth, we are 
actually driven to a belief, we attain a sort of sensible conviction 
of that life to come, a certainty striking home to our hearts and 
piercing them, by this imperfection in what is present. The very 
greatness of our powers makes this life look pitiful; the very 
pitifulness of this life forces on our thoughts to another; and 
the prospect of another gives a dignity and value to this life 
which promises it; and thus this life is at once great and little, and 
we rightly contemn it while we exalt its importance. 
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And, if this life is short, even when longest, from the great 
disproportion between it and the powers of regenerate man, still 
more is this the case, of course, where it is cut short, and death 
comes prematurely. Men there are, who, in a single moment 
of their lives, have shown a superhuman height and majesty of 
mind which it would take ages for them to employ on its proper 
objects, and, as it were, to exhaust; and who by such passing 
flashes, like rays of the sun, and the darting of lightning, give 
token of their immortality, give token to us that they are but 
Angels in disguise, the elect of God sealed for eternal life, and 
destined to judge the world and to reign with Christ for ever. 
Yet they are suddenly taken away, and we have hardly recog- 
nized them when we lose them. Can we believe that they are 
not removed for higher things elsewhere? This is sometimes 
said with reference to our intellectual powers; but it is stil] more 
true of our moral nature. There is something in moral truth 
and goodness, in faith, in firmness, in heavenly-mindedness, in 
meekness, in courage, in loving-kindness, to which this world’s 
circumstances are quite unequal, for which the longest life is in- 
sufficient, which makes the highest opportunities of this world 
disappointing, which must burst the prison of this world to have 
its appropriate range. So that when a good man dies, one is 
led to say, “He has not half showed himself, he has had nothing 
to exercise him; his days are gone like a shadow, and he is with- 
ered like grass.” 

I say the word “disappointing” is the only word to express our 
feelings on the death of God’s saints. Unless our faith be very 
active, so as to pierce beyond the grave, and realize the future, 
we feel depressed at what seems like a failure of great things. 
And from this very feeling surely, by a sort of contradiction, we 
may fairly take hope; for if this life be so disappointing, so un- 
finished, surely it is not the whole. This feeling of disappoint- 
ment will ofter. come upon us in an especial way, on happening to 
hear of or to witness the deathbeds of holy men. The hour of 
death seems to be a season, of which, in the hands of Providence, 
much might be made, if I may use the term; much might be 
done for the glory of God, the good of man, and the manifesta- 
tion of the person dying. And beforehand friends will perhaps 
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look forward, and expect that great things are then to take place, 
which they shall never forget. Yet, “how dieth the wise man? 
as the fool.” 3 Such is the preacher’s experience, and our own 
bears witness to it. King Josiah, the zealous servant of the Liv- 
ing God, died the death of wicked Ahab, the worshipper of Baal. 
True Christians die as other men. One dies by a sudden acci- 
dent, another in battle, another without friends to see how he 
dies, a fourth is insensible or not himself. ‘Thus the opportunity 
seems thrown away, and we are forcibly reminded that “the 
manifestation of the sons of God” # is hereafter; that “the earnest 
expectation of the creature” is but waiting for it; that this life is 
unequal to the burden of so great an office as the due exhibition 
of those secret ones who shall one day “shine forth as the sun in 
the kingdom of their Father.” 5 

But further (if it be allowable to speculate), one can even 
conceive the same kind of feeling, and a most transporting one, 
to come over the soul of the faithful Christian, when just sepa- 
rated from the body, and conscious that his trial is once for all 
over. Though his life has been a long and painful discipline, 
yet when it is over, we may suppose him to feel at the moment 
the same sort of surprise at its being ended, as generally follows 
any exertion in this life, when the object is gained and the antici- 
pation over. When we have wound up our minds for any point 
of time, any great event, an interview with strangers, or the 
sight of some wonder, or the occasion of some unusual trial, 
when it comes, and is gone, we have a strange reverse of feeling 
from our changed circumstances. Such, but without any mix- 
ture of pain, without any lassitude, dulness, or disappointment, 
may be the happy contemplation of the disembodied spirit; as 
if it said to itself, “So all is now over; this is what I have so long 
waited for; for which I have nerved myself; against which I 
have prepared, fasted, prayed, and wrought righteousness. 
Death is come and gone, — it is over. Ah! is it possible? What 
an easy trial, what a cheap price for eternal glory! A few sharp 
sicknesses, or some acute pain awhile, or some few and evil years, 


3 Eccles. ii. 16. 
t Rom. viii. 19. 
5 Matt. xiii. 43. 
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or some struggles of mind, dreary desolateness for a season, 
fightings and fears, afflicting bereavements, or the scorn and ill- 
usage of the world, — how they fretted me, how much I thought 
of them, yet how little really they are! How contemptible a 
thing is human life, — contemptible in itself, yet in its effects 
invaluable! for it has been to me like a small seed of easy pur- 
chase, germinating and ripening into bliss everlasting.” 

Such being the unprofitableness of this life, viewed in itself, 
it is plain how we should regard it while we go through it. We 
should remember that it is scarcely more than an accident of our 
being — that it is no part of ourselves, who are immortal; that 
we are immortal spirits, independent of time and space, and that 
this life is but a sort of outward stage, on which we act for a time, 
and which is only sufficient and only intended to answer the pur- 
pose of trying whether we will serve God or no. We should 
consider ourselves to be in this world in no fuller sense than 
players in any game are in the game; and life to be a sort of 
dream, as detached and as different from our real eternal exist- 
ence, as a dream differs from waking; a serious dream, indeed, as 
affording a means of judging us, yet in itself a kind of shadow 
without substance, a scene set before us, in which we seem to be, 
and in which it is our duty to act just as if all we saw had a truth 
and reality, because all that meets us influences us and our des- 
tiny. The regenerate soul is taken into communion with Saints 
and Angels, and its “life is hid with Christ in God;”® It has a 
place in God’s court, and is not of this world, — looking into this 
world as a spectator might look at some show or pageant, except 
when called from time to time to take a part. And while it 
obeys the instinct of the senses, it does so for God’s sake, and it 
submits itself to things of time so far as to be brought to perfection 
by them, that, when the veil is withdrawn and it sees itself to be, 
where it ever has been, in God’s kingdom, it may be found worthy 
to enjoy it. It is this view of life, which removes from us all 
surprise and disappointment that it is so incomplete: as well 
might we expect any chance event which happens in the course of 
it to be complete, any casual conversation with a stranger, or the 
toil or amusement of an hour. 


® Col. iii. 3. 
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Let us then thus account of our present state: it is precious 
as revealing to us, amid shadows and figures, the existence and 
attributes of Almighty God and His elect people: it is precious, 
because it enables us to hold intercourse with immortal souls who 
are on their trial as we are. It is momentous, as being the scene 
and means of our trial; but beyond this it has no claims upon us. 
“Vanity of vanities, says the Preacher, all is vanity.” We may 
be poor or rich, young or old, honoured or slighted, and it ought 
to affect us no more, neither to elate us nor depress us, than if we 
were actors in a play, who know that the characters they repre- 
sent are not their own, and that though they may appear to be 
superior one to another, to be kings or to be peasants, they are 
in reality all on a level. The one desire which should move us 
should be, first of all, that of seeing Him face to face, who is now 
hid from us; and next of enjoying eternal and direct communion, 
in and through Him, with our friends around us, whom at pres- 
ent we know only through the medium of sense, by precarious and 
partial channels, which give us little insight into their hearts. 

These are suitable feelings towards this attractive but deceit- 
ful world. What have we to do with its gifts and honours, 
who, having been already baptized into the world to come, are 
no longer citizens of this? Why should we be anxious for a long 
life, or wealth, or credit, or comfort, who know that the next 
world will be every thing which our hearts can wish, and that 
not in appearance only, but truly and everlastingly? Why 
should we rest in this world, when it is the token and promise of 
another? Why should we be content with its surface, instead 
of appropriating what is stored beneath it? To those who live 
by faith, every thing they see speaks of that future world; the 
very glories of nature, the sun, moon, and stars, and the richness 
and the beauty of the earth, are as types and figures witnessing 
and teaching the invisible things of God. All that we see is 
destined one day to burst forth into a heavenly bloom, and to be 
transfigured into immortal glory. Heaven at present is out of 
sight, but in due time, as snow melts and discovers what it lay 
upon, so will this visible creation fade away before those greater 
splendours which are behind it, and on which at present it de- 
pends. In that day shadows will retire, and the substance show 
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itself. The sun will grow pale and be lost in the sky, but it will 
be before the radiance of Him whom it does but image, the Sun 
of Righteousness, with healing on His wings, who will come 
forth in visible form, as a bridegroom out of his chamber, while 
His perishable type decays. The stars which surround it will 
be replaced by Saints and Angels circling His throne. Above 
and below, the clouds of the air, the trees of the field, the waters 
of the great deep will be found impregnated with the forms of 
everlasting spirits, the servants of God which do His pleasure. 
And our own mortal bodies will then be found in like manner to 
contain within them an inner man, which will then receive its 
due proportions, as the soul’s harmonious organ, instead of that 
gross mass of flesh and blood which sight and touch are sensible 
of. For this glorious manifestation the whole creation is at 
present in travail, earnestly desiring that it may be accomplished 
1n its season. 

These are thoughts to make us eagerly and devoutly say, 
“Come, Lord Jesus, to end the time of waiting, of darkness, of 
turbulence, of disputing, of sorrow, of care.” These are thoughts 
to lead us to rejoice in every day and hour that passes, as bringing 
us nearer the time of His appearing, and the termination of sin 
and misery. ‘They are thoughts which ought thus to affect us; 
and so they would, were it not for the load of guilt which weighs 
upon us, for sins committed against light and grace. O that it 
were otherwise with us! O that we were fitted duly to receive 
this lesson which the world gives us, and had so improved the 
gifts of life, that while we felt it to be perishing, we might re- 
joice in it as precious! O that we were not conscious of deep 
stains upon our souls, the accumulations of past years, and of 
infirmities continually besetting us! Were it not for all this, — 
were it not for our unprepared state, as in one sense it may truly 
be called, how gladly should we hail each new month and year as 
a token that our Saviour is so much nearer to us than He ever has 
been yet! May He grant His grace abundantly to us, to make 
us meet for His presence, that we may not be ashamed before 
Him at His coming! May He vouchsafe to us the full grace 
of His ordinances: may He feed us with His choicest gifts: may 
He expel the poison from our souls: may He wash us clean in 
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His precious blood, and give us the fulness of faith, love, and 
hope, as foretastes of the heavenly portion which He destines 
for us! 


2. FAITH AND THE WORLD 


[ This sermon was preached on November 18, 1838, and is the seventh 
in Sermons on Subjects of the Day, published in 1843 after Newman 
had retired to Littlemore. In this volume it is clear that Newman was 
in an agony of indecision. To read the sermons in it “is to overhear 
the soliloquy in which every possible reason is advanced against joining 
the Church of Rome that could yet afford ground to one whose ideals 
were monastic, antiquarian, but above all, unworldly.”* A kind of 
pathos, says Hutton, “runs like a silver thread through the whole series 
of Oxford sermons. Obviously Newman was very restive under the 
political conditions of the Establishment, not only because he wanted 
to obtain a greater independence for the Church than the political alli- 
ance with the State admitted, but also because he resented the comfort, 
the ease, the sleek serenity, the worldly consideration and influence over 
worldly people, to which the alliance with the State had brought her 
Anglican clergy.” ® In such a sermon as “Faith and the World,” 
Newman was denouncing the “Liberal,” or, as we should say now, the 
secularist view of society which takes little account of religion because 
any “other world” is to it an open question. For him, there could be 
no true church except where the ecclesiastical motive-power was in the 
hands of men who had renounced the comforts and joys of the world 
for the sake of that “other world,” i.e. in the hands of a self-denying 
clergy, and under the moral influence of the great monastic orders. — 
In this sermon, Newman is still an Anglican, but the notes of severity, 
radical other-worldliness, longing for asceticism are so clear that he is 
already a convert at heart to the Church of Rome. Other sermons 
in the volume show the same marks, and are also among the most 
memorable he ever preached: “The Church and the World,” “Chris- 
tian Nobleness,” “Wisdom and Innocence” (which so angered Kings- 
ley), and the most pathetic of them all, “The Parting of F riends,” 
with which he bade farewell to the Anglican Communion. ] 


Prov. xi. 21. 
“Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished: but 
the seed of the righteous shall be delivered.” 


T William Barry, Newman, London, 1905, p. 81. 
8 Richard H. Hutton, Cardinal Newman, London, 1891, pp. E15~116. 
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When we hear speak of the wicked, we are apt to think that 
men of abandoned lives and unprincipled conduct, cruel, crafty, 
or profligate men, can alone be meant. This obtains almost uni- 
versally; we think that evil, in any sufficient sense of the word, 
is something external to us, and at a distance. Thus in the case 
of children, when they hear of bad men and wicked men, they 
have no conception that evil can really be near them. They 
fancy, with a fearful curiosity, something which they have not 
seen, something foreign and monstrous, as if brought over the 
seas, or the production of another sphere; though, in truth, evil, 
and in its worse and most concentrated shape, is born with them, 
lives within them, is not subdued except by a supernatural gift 
from God, and is still in them, even when God’s grace has 
brought it under. And so, when we grow up, whether we are 
thrown upon the world or not, we commonly do not understand 
that what Scripture says of sin, of its odiousness and its peril, 
applies to us. The world itself, even though we see it, appears 
not to be the world; that is, not the world which Scripture 
speaks of. We do not discern, we do not detect, the savour of 
its sinfulness; its ways are pleasant to us; and what Scripture says 
of wicknedness, and of misery as attending on it, does not, as we 
think, apply to the world we see. 

And hence it is, that when we read, as in the text, of the short 
triumph and the overthrow of wickedness, when we read that 
“though hand join in hand, the wicked shal] not be unpunished,” 
we have a picture brought before us of some overbearing tyranny, 
or some perfidious conspiracy, or some bold and avowed banding 
against religion, some event of a generation or a century, and 
nothing short of it. And such specimens of evil doubtless are 
especially intended by the sacred writer; still, after all, much 
more is included in his meaning, much which is ordinary, much 
which we see before our eyes. 

Can it indeed be otherwise? Is not the world in itself evil? 
Is it an accident, is it an occasion, is it but an excess, or a crisis, 
or a complication of circumstances, which constitutes its sinful- 
ness? or, rather, is it not one of our three great spiritual enemies, 
at all times, and under all circumstances and all changes, ungodly, 
unbelieving, seducing, and anti-christian? Surely we must grant 
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it tobe so. Why else in Baptism do we vow to wage war against 
it? Why else does Scripture speak of it in the terms which we 
know so well, if we will but attend to them? St. James says, 
that “the friendship of the world is enmity with God,” ° so that 
“whosoever will be a friend of the world is the enemy of God.” 
And St. Paul speaks of “walking according to the course of this 
world, according to the prince of the power of the air, the spirit 
that now worketh in the children of disobedience;” 1° and ex- 
horts us not to be “conformed to this world,” but to be “trans- 
formed by the renewing of our mind;” 11 and he says that Christ 
“gave Himself for our sins, that He might deliver us from this 
present evil world.” 1? In like manner St. John says, “Love not 
the world, neither the things that are in the world. If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in him.” 33 Let us 
be quite sure, then, that that confederacy of evil which Scripture 
calls the world, that conspiracy against Almighty God of which 
Satan is the secret instigator, is something wider, and more subtle, 
and more ordinary, than mere cruelty, or craft, or profligacy; it 
is that very world in which we are; it is not a certain body or 
party of men, but it is human society itself. This it is which is 
our greatest enemy; and this it is of which the text in its fulness 
speaks, when it says that “though hand join in hand, the wicked 
shall not be unpunished.” It is powerful at present, but in the 
end it shall be overthrown; and then these its separate members 
“shall not be unpunished,” but “the seed of the righteous shall 
be delivered.” 

Now I shall attempt an explanation of what may be supposed 
to be meant in the text by “hand joining in hand,” and of the 
sense in which it is fulfilled in the course of human affairs in every 
age. The one peculiar and characteristic sin of the world is this, 
that whereas God would have us live for the life to come, the 
world would make us live for this life. This, I say, is the world’s 
sin; it lives for this life, not for the next. It takes, as the main 
scope of human exertion, an end which God forbids; and conse- 
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quently all that it does becomes evil, because directed to a wrong 
end. 

This is a thing which seems easy to say, but which should be 
steadily considered. In this respect the temptations of the world 
differ from temptations of the flesh. The flesh is not rational, 
nor appeals to reason; but the world reasons. The works of the 
flesh are such as St. Paul describes them, — variance, hatred, mur- 
ders, adulteries, uncleanness, and drunkenness. Pride, cruelty, 
wrath, revenge, obstinacy, sensuality, are works of the flesh. 
They are the spontaneous fruit of the unrenewed mind, as thorns 
and thistles are the natural growth of the earth. But the case is 
different as regards the world. The world has many sins, but 
its peculiar offence is that of daring to reason contrary to God’s 
Word and will. It puts wrong aims before itself, and acts 
towards them. It goes wrong as if on principle, and prefers its 
own way of viewing things to God’s way. When Eve saw that 
the forbidden fruit was good for food, she was tempted through 
the flesh; and when the serpent said, “Ye shall not surely die,” 
he used the temptation proper to the world — false reason. 

Now you will see this by taking a survey of the world, and 
seeing how and why it disobeys God. God, in Scripture, says 
„one thing; the world says another. God says that we should 
live for the life to come; the world says that we should live for 
this life. How is it able to say so? what are the arguments it 
uses? Let us consider. 

Men seem made for this world; this is what prevails on them 
to neglect the next world; they think they have reason for con- 
cluding, they think they see, that this world is the world for which 
they are to labour, and to which they are to devote their faculties. 
And therefore they persist in denying that they must live for 
the next world. It is not that they profess to run counter to 
God’s Word, but they deny that He has said that they must 
live directly for the next world. As the Israelites did not avow- 
edly cast off the God of Abraham when they worshipped the 
golden calf, but professed to worship Him under that symbol, 
so men generally, when they pursue this world as their supreme 
good, and as their god, deny that they are disowning their Lord 
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and Maker, but maintain that He wishes them to worship Him 
by means of and in this world. 

Now these are the sort of considerations which seduce them to 
think that this world is all in all: — 

1. For instance, there are a number of faculties and talents 
which seem only to exist in this world, and to be impossible in 
another. Consider the varieties of mental gifts which are in 
active exercise on all sides of us, and you will see what I mean; 
such as talent for business, or talent for the useful arts, mechani- 
cal talent. Or, again, consider the talents which go to make up 
a great warrior. They seem as if evidently made for this world, 
and this world only. If such ability is not to be used, it may be 
asked, why is it given? Ifa person lives only for the next world, 
what is the use of it? Our aim then, they say, must be an aim of 
this life, our end of action must be in this world, because our tal- 
ents point that way. Talents are not necessary for religion, tal- 
ents are not necessary for preparing for the life to come; yet 
they are given, therefore they are given for this life. Thus men 
argue: I do not say that they bring out their full meaning in 
words; but this is the argument latent in their minds. They say 
or think that if religion disowns the wisdom of this world; if 
it disowns, as its real and true ground, power, and rank, and 
might, and knowledge, and ability, — which it does; then, all 
these things may disown religion, do not belong to religion, 
need not aim at religion. It parts with them, they part with it. 
Religion, therefore (they say), is not for this world. It is a 
private thing for each man’s own conscience, but not for society, 
not for acting upon a large scale. And this, both because man 
has faculties which religion does not deign to make its instru- 
ments; and also because these faculties do not exist beyond this 
life, and therefore, if they are to be employed, must be employed 
here. 

2. Another consideration of the same kind, which is adapted 
to influence men of this world in the same direction, if they give 
their minds to consider the matter, is the existence of national 
character. This seems to them to be a providential mark of what 
this world is intended to be. The character of one individual may 
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be accidental, and may arise from his own caprice or wilfulness; 
but when a whole multitude are one and the same, this cannot 
arise from themselves, it must arise from their very nature, it 
must be a token of the will of God. That character, they say, 
whatever it is, must be pleasing to God. Now one nation is 
manly, and another is brave but cruel, and a third sagacious, and 
a fourth energetic and busy. These then, it is argued, are the 
qualities of mind for which this life is intended. Where was 
there ever a religious nation? or, at least, how is it possible, in 
the nature of things, that nations, differing as they do, and so 
complete in their differences, should have been intended for one 
form or creed? Religion, then, is for the next world, not for 
this. No (thus men seem to proceed), energy and activity, en- 
terprise, adventure, rivalry, and invention, — war, politics, and 
trade, — these are what men are made for here; not for faith, 
fear, humiliation, prayer, self-discipline, penance, tenderness of 
conscience, sanctity. It is very well if individuals feel them- 
selves called this way; but it is a private matter for themselves, 
not to be urged on others. Or again, if we look at the religion 
of different men, one developes one set of ideas, another another; 
one adopts a strict creed, another is free and bold. All religions 
then are matters of opinion, because they are matters of disposi- 
tion and habit. 

3. I have spoken of nations, because the argument then can 
be made to look specious; but men generally apply it to the case 
of individuals. They go into the world, and they find individ- 
uals of this or that character, and not religious; and hence they 
argue that religion is but a theory, because it is not on the face 
of society. This is what they call seeing life and knowing the 
world, and it leads them to despise strict principle and religious 
conduct as narrow-minded. They say that religion is very well 
for a domestic circle, but will not do for the world; for they take 
men as facts, as they might take the materials of the physical 
world, stones or vegetables; as if they were what they were, and 
could not be otherwise; and as one cannot change the elements, 
but must take them for what they are, and use them, so they 
think we ought to deal with human beings. And as a person 
would be called a theorist, who cherished certain ideas about the 
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natural world, to which the facts of that world did not answer, so 
they think a man a mere dreamer, who says that men ought not 
to be what they confessedly are; who comes to them with a doc- 
trine which is above them, refuses to deal with them as he finds 
them, and tries to raise them, and change them, and to make 
them what they are not. As they would think a man a madman 
who waited for rivers to have done flowing, or mountains to 
make way before him, so they think it obstinate, impracticable, 
perverse, and almost insane, to run counter to the natural man, 
to thwart his wishes, to condemn his opinions, and to insist on his 
submitting to a rule foreign to him. Great philosophers have 
said, that in the case of the material creation we overcome nature 
by yielding to it, and because this is true of matter, the world 
would have it in the same sense true of mind. 

4. Another consideration which the world urges in its warfare 
against religion, as I have already implied, is, that religion is 
unnatural. It is objected (what indeed cannot be denied, and 
is almost a truism) that religion does not bring the elementary 
and existing nature of man to its highest perfection, but thwarts 
and impairs it, and provides for a second and new nature. It is 
said, and truly, that religion treats the body hardly, and is severe 
with the soul. How different is the world, which conceives that 
the first object of life is to treat our inferior nature indulgently, 
that all methods of living are right which do this, and all wrong 
which do not! Hence men lay it down, that wealth is the meas- 
ure of all good, and the end of life; for a state of wealth may be 
described as a state of ease and comfort to body and mind. They 
say that every act of civil government is wrong, which does not 
tend to what they thus consider to be man’s happiness; that utility 
and expedience, or, in other words, whatever tends to produce 
wealth, is the only rule on which laws should be framed; that 
what tends to higher objects is not useful or expedient; that 
higher objects are a mere dream; that the only thing substantial 
is this life, and the only wisdom, to cherish and enjoy it. And 
they are so obstinate in this their evil view of things, that they 
will not let other people take their own view and rest in it; but 
are bent on. making all men (what they call) happy in their way. 
In their plans of social and domestic economy, their projects of 
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education, their mode of treating the poor, the one object which 
they think sufficient for happiness is, that men should have the 
necessaries of life according to their condition. On the other 
hand, they think that religion in all its duties clashes with this 
life, and is therefore unnatural. Almsgiving they think the vir- 
tue of a barbarous or half-civilized or badly-managed commu- 
nity. Fasting and watching are puerile and contemptible, for 
such practices interfere with nature, which prompts us to eat and 
sleep. Prayer again is a mere indolence. It is better, they say, 
to put the shoulder to the wheel, than to spend time in wishing 
it to move. Again, making a stand for particular doctrines is 
thought unnecessary and unmeaning, as if there were any excel- 
lence or merit in believing this rather than that, or believing any 
thing at all. 

These are some of the arguments on which the world relies, 
in defending the interests of this life against those of the next. 
It says, that the constitution of our body and the powers of our 
mind tend towards an end short of the next life; and therefore 
that religion, or the thought of the next world, is unnatural. I 
answer by admitting that religion is in this sense unnatural; but 
I maintain that Christ came to bring in a higher nature into this 
world of men, and that this could not be done except by interfer- 
ing with the nature which originally belongs to it. Where the 
spiritual system runs counter to the natural, the natural must 
give way. God has graciously willed to bring us to heaven; to 
practise a heavenly life on earth, certainly, is a thing above earth. 
It is like trying to execute some high and refined harmony on an 
insignificant instrument. In attempting it, that instrument would 
be taxed beyond its powers, and would be sacrificed to great ideas 
beyond itself. And so, in a certain sense, this life, and our pres- 
ent nature, is sacrificed for heaven and the new creature; that 
while our outward man perishes, our inward man may be renewed 
day by day. 

If, indeed, men will urge that religion is against nature, as an 
objection to religion, certainly we must become infidels at once; 
for can any thing be so marvellously and awfully beyond nature, 
both the nature of man and the nature of God, as that the Eternal 
Son of God should take flesh and be born of a virgin, and suffer 
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and die on the cross, and rise again? Let us cease, then, to fear 
this taunt, that religion makes us lead an unnatural or rather 
supernatural life, seeing it has no force, except it withal persuade 
us to disown our Saviour, who for us took on Him another nature 
not His own, and was in the economy of grace what by His Divine 
generation from the Father He could not be. 

5. But to proceed: the strongest argument which the world 
uses in its favour, is the actual success of its experiment in culti- 
vating the natural faculties of body and mind; for success seems 
a fresh mark of God’s will, over and above the tendencies of na- 
ture. This is what influences men most especially to neglect the 
words of Scripture. Any thing that is used for an end unsuited 
to it is likely to fail; but human nature, when used for this world, 
does not fail, but does its work well, and therefore it seems as if 
it ought so to be used. For instance, we argue that a certain 
animal is the work of God; why? because its parts fit in together 
and sustain one another. We bring it as a proof of design, a 
proof that it is made by God, and does not come of chance, that 
its teeth and its claws are fitted to its nature and habits, and to 
each other. Now human society, or this world our enemy, seems 
in like manner to bear about it marks of design, and therefore to 
come from God. Enter the mixed multitude of men, and see 
how they go on. Men may or may not have the fear of God 
before their eyes, yet they seem to go on equally well either way. 
Each has his own occupation, his own place; he may be an irreli- 
gious and immoral man, a scoffer, or covetous, or heartless, or 
he may be serious and correct in his conduct, yet none of these 
things interfere much one way or the other with the development 
of our social state, the formation of communities, the provisions 
for mutual protection, the interchange of good offices, and the 
general intercourse of man with man, Punctuality, honesty, 
business-like despatch, perseverance, sobriety, friendliness, trust 
in each other, steady co-operation, these are the sort of virtues 
which seem sufficient for carrying on the great empires of the 
world; what a man’s character is besides, seems nothing to the 
purpose. Each nation testifies to each, north to south, and east 
to west, as to what is enough, and what is required, and Christian- 
ity is not included in the list of requisites. East and west, north 
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and south, are of different religions, — here there is no agree- 
ment; the form of religion may be this or may be that, and the 
world goes on the same; but the value of such qualities as I have 
named is acknowledged every where. If these did not consti- 
tute the true excellence of our nature, it is argued, they would not 
be enough to live by. No vital part can be wanting in the world, 
because, in fact, it has life. 

I am obliged to state this in an abstract way, and cannot proceed 
to instances, because I should become familiar. But let any one 
betake himself to the world, and go through but one day in it; 
let him consider the course of occurrences through which he 
passes, only by taking a journey and passing day or night among 
strangers, or at an inn; and he will recognize what I mean. He 
will understand what this argument is, which the very face of 
society presents; viz. that religion is not needed for this world, 
and therefore is of no great importance. 

Now, let it be observed, what I have already implied, men of 
the world do not deny the existence and power of God. No; 
they only hold this — (I do not mean in words, but implicitly) — 
they hold, I say, not that there is not an Almighty Ruler, whose 
subjects they are, but they deny in their hearts all that is meant 
by religion, or religious service; they deny their duty towards 
God; they deny His personal existence, and their subjection to 
Him. Yes; and if they are obliged at any time to own the exist- 
ence of religious duty, then they say, to get rid of the subject, 
in an insincere way, lightly, heartlessly, sometimes scoffingly, that 
the best kind of religion is “to do their duty in this world,” that 
this is the true worship of God; in other words, that the pursuit 
of money, of credit, of power, that the gratification of self, and 
the worship of self, is doing their duty. This unbelief you see 
in a variety of shapes. For instance, many persons openly de- 
fend the aim at rising in the world, and speak in applause of an 
honourable ambition; as if the prizes of this world were from 
heaven, and the steps of this world’s ladder were the ascent of 
Angels which Jacob saw. Others, again, consider that their duty 
lies simply in this, — in making money for their families. The 
soldier thinks that fighting for his king is his sufficient religion; 
and the statesman, even when he is most blameless, that serving 
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his country is religion. God’s service, as such, as distinct from 
the service of this world, is in no sense recognized. Faith, hope, 
love, devotion, are mere names; some visible idol is taken as the 
substitute for God. 

And will God Almighty thus be defrauded of what is due to 
Him? Will He allow the seductions of this world’s soph- 
istry, against which He has Himself warned us, to excuse us in 
His sight at the last day? Will it be sufficient to acquit us at 
His judgment-seat for neglecting His Word, that we have 
trusted the world? for scoffing at faith, that we have lived by 
sight? Will it compensate for neglecting the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that we have been Pantheists? is not 
this our very calling as Christians, to live by faith? If we do not, 
it is mere trifling to call ourselves Christians at all. The world 
promises that, if we trust it, we cannot go wrong. Why? be- 
cause it is so many — there are so many men in it; they must be 
right. This is what it seems boldly to say, — “God cannot pun- 
ish so many.” So it is, we know, in human law. The magis- 
trate never can punish a very great number of the community at 
once; he is obliged to let the multitude of culprits escape him, 
and he makes examples; — and this is what we cannot help 
fancying God will do. We do not allow ourselves to take in the 
idea that He can, and that He has said He will, punish a thousand 
as easily as one. What the poor and ignorant man, who lives 
irreligiously, professes, is what all really profess. He, when 
taxed with neglect of religion, says that “he is as good as his 
neighbours,” he speaks out; he speaks abruptly, but he does but 
say what multitudes feel who do not say it. They think that 
this world is too great an evil for God to punish; or rather that 
therefore it is not an evil, because it is a great one. They cannot 
compass the idea that God should allow so great an evil to exist, 
as the world would be, if it is evil; and therefore, since He does 
allow it, itis not an evil. In vain does Scripture assure them that 
it is an evil, though God allows it. In vain does the whole 
Psalter, from beginning to the end, proclaim and protest that the 
world is against the truth, and that the saints must suffer. In 
vain do Apostles tell us, that the world lieth in wickedness; in 
vain does Christ Himself declare, that broad is the way that 
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leadeth to destruction, and many there be that go in thereat. In 
vain do Prophets tell us, that in the end the saints shall possess 
the kingdom, — implying they do not possess it now. In vain 
is the vast judgment of the Deluge; in vain the instant death of 
the first-born in Egypt, and of the hosts of Sennacherib. No, 
we will not believe; the words of the Tempter ring in our ears, 
— “Ye shall not surely die!” and we stake our eternal interests 
on sight and reason, rather than on the revealed Word of God. 

O how miserable in that day, when the dead bones rise from 
their graves, and the millions who once lived are summoned 
before their Omnipotent Judge, whose breath is a fiery stream, 
and whose voice is like the sound of many waters! How vain 
to call upon the rocks to fall on us; or to attempt to hide our- 
selves among the trees of the garden, and to make our brother’s 
sin cover our own; when we are in His presence, who is every 
where at once, and is as fully and entirely our God and Judge, 
as if there were no other creature but each of us in the whole 
world! Why will we not learn here, what then to a certainty 
we shall discover, that number is not strength? Never was a 
greater fallacy than to suppose that the many must necessarily be 
stronger than the few; on the contrary, power is ever concentrated 
and one, in order to be power. Godisone. The heathen raged, 
the people imagined a vain thing; the kings of the earth and the 
rulers joined hands and took counsel together; and Christ was 
one. Such is the Divine rule. “There is one Body and one 
Spirit,” and “one hope,” and “one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all.” No; the number of the wicked 
will be but an increase of their misery; they will but crowd their 
prison. 

Let us then leave the world, manifold and various as it is; 
let us leave it to follow its own devices, and let us turn to the 
living and true God, who has revealed Himself to us in Jesus 
Christ. Let us be sure that He is more true than the whole 
world, though with one voice all its inhabitants were to speak 
against Him. And if we doubt where the truth lies, Jet us pray 
to Him to reveal it to us; let us pray Him to give us humility, 
that we may seek aright; honesty, that we may have no concealed 
aims; love, that we may desire the truth ; and faith, that we may 
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accept it. So that when the end comes, and the multitudes who 
have joined hands in evil are punished, we may be of those who, 
in the words of the text, are “delivered.” Let us put off all ex- 
cuses, all unfairness and insincerity, all trifling with our con- 
sciences, all self-deception, all delay of repentance. Let us be 
filled with one wish, — to please God; and if we have this, I say 
it confidently, we shall no longer be deceived by this world, how- 
ever loud it speaks, and however plausibly it argues, as if God 
were with it, for we shall “have an unction from the Holy One,” 
and shall “know all things.” 


3. NATURE AND GRACE 


[This sermon and the two which follow were preached in what has 
been called Newman’s “honeymoon” years in the Catholic ministry, 
and were published in a volume, given an unfortunate title, like his 
other volumes of sermons, Discourses Addressed to Mixed Congrega- 
tions, in 1849. “Forced no longer to reconcile things seemingly ir- 
reconcilable, no longer the prey of contending emotions, Newman 
[shows] a maturity, a vigor, and a self-confidence which brought out 
all the more distinctly the [ various] phases of his power. His personal- 
ity, though losing none of its persuasiveness, gained something in dom- 
inance if not in subtlety; his psychological insight appeared at its keen- 
est in ‘Divine Calls and Warnings’; [and] the most sustained flight of 
his imagination is found in ‘The Mental Sufferings of Our Lord,’ ” * 
a sermon on which Hutton observes: “The extraordinary wealth of 
detail with which Newman conceives and realizes the various sins and 
miseries of the human lot has, perhaps, never been illustrated in all his 
writings with so much force as in [this] wonderful sermon . . . be- 
fore which even the richness and wealth of Jeremy Taylor’s imagina- 
tion looks poor in comparison. . . [In it] you see the Catholic system 
taking full hold of Newman, and inspiring him with a sense of its au- 
thority and grandeur. . . The Fathers of the Church had [so] ana- 
lyzed the mystery of the Passion, and so Newman unquestioningly 
accepted it. . . Never again did Newman give the rein so fully to what 
we may call the pious impressions, by the aid of which the Catholic 
Fathers have interpreted and illustrated the theology of the Church. . . 
I know of no passage in Newman which so thoroughly bewilders the 
Protestant imagination. . .?15 In such sermons as “Saintliness the 
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Standard of Christian Principle,” “Faith and Private Judgment,” “The 
Mystery of the Divine Condescension,” and “On the Fitness of the 
Glories of Mary,” Newman in this volume shows somewhat more than 
the full maturity of his style; he shows also that conscious rhetoric 
which was no doubt the natural result of his recent seminary studies 
among Italian surroundings. In any case, this volume is one of the 
richest which Newman ever produced, in point of style and eloquence, 
elaborate and ornate diction, and fervent religious spirit. If, as Pro- 
fessor Reilly says, the manner of the Parochial Sermons is Doric, then, 
he adds, the manner in Mixed Congregations is Corinthian. — The 
sermon on “Faith and Doubt” is noteworthy as an expression of New- 
man’s final Roman Catholic position on those subjects dealt with, from 
the Anglican point of view, in the Oxford University Sermons (a vol- 
ume from which no complete sermon is here chosen because in it we 
have neither so much of the man nor so much of his completed thought 
on the subject of faith and reason).] 


In the Parable of the Good Shepherd our Lord sets before us 
t dispensation or state of things, which is very strange in the eyes 
of the world. He speaks of mankind as consisting of two bodies, 
distinct from each other, divided by as real a line of demarcation 
as the fence which encloses the sheepfold. “Iam the Door,” He 
says, “by Me if any man shall have entered in, he shall be saved: 
and he shall go in and go out, and shall find pastures. My sheep 
hear My voice, and I know them, and they follow Me and I give 
them life everlasting; and they shall not perish for ever, and 
no man shall snatch them out of My Hand.” And in His last 
prayer for His disciples to His Eternal Father, He says, “I have 
manifested Thy Name to the men whom Thou hast given Me out 
of the world. Thine they were, and Thou hast given them to 
Me, and they have kept Thy word. I pray for them, I pray not 
for the world, but for those whom Thou hast given Me, for they 
are Thine. Holy Father, keep them in Thy Name whom Thou 
hast given Me, that they may be one, as We also.” Nor are 
these passages solitary or singular; “Fear not, little flock,” He 
says by another Evangelist, “for it hath pleased your Father to 
give you the kingdom.” And again, “I thank Thee, Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that Thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto little ones P 
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and again, “How narrow is the gate, and strait the way which 
leadeth to life, and few there are who find it!” St. Paul repeats 
and insists on this doctrine of his Lord, “Ye were once darkness, 
but now are light in the Lord;” “He hath delivered us from 
the power of darkness, and hath translated us into the kingdom of 
the Son of His Love.” And St. John, “Greater is He that is in 
you than he that is in the world. They are of the world, we 
are of God.” Thus there are two parties on this earth, and two 
only, if we view men in their religious aspect; those, the few, who 
hear Christ’s words and follow Him, who are in the light, and 
walk in the narrow way, and have the promise of heaven; and 
those, on the other hand, who are many, for whom Christ prays 
not, though He has died for them, who are wise and prudent in 
their own eyes, who are possessed by the Evil One, and are sub- 
ject to his rule. 

And such is the view taken of mankind, as by their Maker and 
Redeemer, so also by the small company in whom He lives and 
is glorified; but far differently does the larger body, the world 
itself, look upon mankind at large, upon its own vast multitudes, 
and upon those whom God has taken out of it for His own special 
inheritance. It considers that all men are pretty much on a level, 
or that, differ though they may, they differ by such fine shades 
from each other, that it is impossible, because forsooth it would 
be untrue and unjust, to divide them into two bodies, or to divide 
them at all. “Each man is like himself and no one else; each 
man has his own opinions, his own rule of faith and conduct, his 
own worship; if a number join together in a religious form, this 
is an accident, for the sake of convenience; for each is complete in 
himself; religion is simply a personal concern; there is no such 
thing really as a common or joint religion, that is, one in which 
a number of men, strictly speaking, partake; it is all matter of 
private judgment. Hence, as they sometimes proceed even to 
avow, there is no such thing as a true religion or a false; that is 
true to each, which each sincerely believes to be true; and what is 
true to one, is not true to his neighbour. There are no special 
doctrines, necessary to be believed in order to salvation; it is not 
very difficult to be saved; and most men may take it for granted 
that they shall be saved. All men are in God’s favour, except so 
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far as, and while, they commit acts of sin; but when the sin is 
over, they get back into His favour again, naturally and as a thing 
of course, no one knows how, owing to God’s infinite indulgence, 
unless indeed they persevere and die in a course of sin, and per- 
hapseventhen. There is no such place as hell, or at least punish- 
ment is not eternal. Predestination, election, grace, persever- 
ance, faith, sanctity, unbelief, and reprobation are strange ideas, 
and, as they think, very false ones.” This is the cast of opinion 
of men in general, in proportion as they exercise their minds on 
the subject of religion, and think for themselves; and if in any 
respect they depart from the easy, cheerful, and tranquil temper 
of mind which it expresses, it is when they are led to think of 
those who presume to take the contrary view, that is, who take 
the view set forth by Christ and His Apostles. On these they 
are commonly severe, that is, on the very persons whom God 
acknowledges as His, and is training heavenward, — on Catho- 
lics, who are the witnesses and preachers of those awful doctrines 
of grace, which condemn the world, and which the world cannot 
endure. 

In truth the world does not know of the existence of grace; 
nor is it wonderful, for it is ever contented with itself, and has 
never turned to account the supernatural aids bestowed upon it. 
Its highest idea of man lies in the order of nature; its pattern 
man is the natural man; it thinks it wrong to be anything else 
than a natural man. It sees that nature has a number of tend- 
encies, inclinations, and passions; and because these are natural, 
it thinks that each of them may be indulged for its own sake, so 
far as it does no harm to others, or to a person’s bodily, mental, 
and temporal well-being. It considers that want of moderation, 
or excess, is the very definition of sin, if it goes so far as to recog- 
nise that word. It thinks that he is the perfect man who eats, 
and drinks, and sleeps, and walks, and diverts himself, and 
studies, and writes, and attends to religion, in moderation. The 
devotional feeling and the intellect, and the flesh, have each its 
claim upon us, and each must have play, if the Creator is to be 
duly honoured. It does not understand, it will not admit, that 
impulses and propensities, which are found in our nature, as God 
created it, may nevertheless, if indulged, become sins, on the 
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ground that He has subjected them to higher principles, whether 
these principles be in our nature, or be superadded to our nature. 
Hence it is very slow to believe that evil thoughts are really dis- 
pleasing to God, and incur punishment. Works, indeed, tangi- 
ble actions, which are seen and which have influence, it will allow 
to be wrong; but it will not believe even that deeds are sinful, 
or that they are more than reprehensible, if they are private or 
personal; and it is blind utterly to the malice of thoughts, of 
imaginations, of wishes, and of words. Because the wild emo- 
tions of anger, lust, greediness, craft, cruelty, are no sin in the 
brute creation, which has neither the means nor the command to 
repress them, therefore they are no sins in a being who has a 
diviner sense and a controlling power. Concupiscence, it con- 
siders, may be indulged, because it is in its first elements natural. 
Behold here the true origin and fountain-head of the warfare 
between the Church and the world; here they join issue, and 
diverge from each other. The Church is built upon the doctrine 
that impurity is hateful to God, and that concupiscence is its root; 
with the Prince of the Apostles, her visible Head, she denounces 
“the corruption of concupiscence which is in the world,” or, that 
corruption in the world which comes of concupiscence; whereas 
the corrupt world defends, nay, I may even say, sanctifies that 
very concupiscence which is the world’s corruption. Just as its 
bolder teachers, as you know, my brethren, hold that the laws of 
this physical creation are so supreme, as to allow of their utterly 
disbelieving in the existence of miracles, so, in like manner, it 
deifies and worships human nature and its impulses, and denies 
the power and the grant of grace. This is the source of the 
hatred which the world bears to the Church; it finds a whole 
catalogue of sins brought into light and denounced, which it 
would fain believe to be no sins at all; it finds itself, to its indigna- 
tion and impatience, surrounded with sin, Morning, noon, and 
night; it finds that a stern law lies against it in matters where it 
believed it was its own master and need not think of God; it finds 
guilt accumulating upon it hourly, which nothing can prevent, 
nothing remove, but a higher power, the grace of God. It finds 
itself in danger of being humbled to the earth as a rebel, instead 
of being allowed to indulge its self-dependence and self-com- 
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placency. Hence it takes its stand on nature, and denies or rejects 
divine grace. Like the proud spirit in the beginning, it wishes 
to find its supreme good in its own itself, and nothing above it; 
it undertakes to be sufficient for its own happiness; it has no 
desire for the supernatural, and therefore does not believe in it. 
And because nature cannot rise above nature, it will not believe 
that the narrow way is possible; it hates those who enter upon 
it as if pretenders and hypocrites, or laughs at their aspirations 
as romance and fanaticism; lest it should have to believe in the 
existence of grace. 

Now you may think, my brethren, from the way in which I 
have been contrasting nature and grace, that they cannot pos- 
sibly be mistaken for each other; but I wish to show you, in the 
next place, how grace may be mistaken for nature, and nature 
mistaken for grace. And in explaining this very grave matter, I 
wish, lest I should be misunderstood, first to say distinctly, that 
I am merely comparing and contrasting nature and grace one 
with another in their several characters, and by no means presum- 
ing to apply what I shall say of them to actual individuals, or 
to judge what persons, living or dead, are specimens of the one 
or of the other. This then being my object, I repeat that, con- 
trary to what might be thought, they may easily be mistaken 
for each other, because, as it is plain from what I have said, the 
difference is in a great measure an inward, and therefore a 
secret one. Grace is lodged in the heart; it purifies the thoughts 
and motives, it raises the soul to God, it sanctifies the body, it 
corrects and exalts human nature in regard to those sins of which 
men are ashamed, and do not make a public display. Accord- 
ingly, in outward show, in single actions, in word, in profession, 
in teaching, in the social and political virtues, in striking and 
heroical exploits, on the public transitory scene of things, nature 
may counterfeit grace, nay even to the deception of the man him- 
self in whom the counterfeit occurs. Recollect that it is by 
nature, not by grace, that man has the gifts of reason and con- 
science; and mere reason and conscience will lead him to dis- 
cover, and in a measure pursue, objects which are, properly speak- 
ing, supernatural and divine. From the things which are seen, 
from the voice of tradition, from the existence of the soul, and 
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from the necessity of the case, the natural reason can infer the 
existence of God. The natural heart can burst forth by fits and 
starts into emotions of love towards Him; the natural imagina- 
tion can depict the beauty and glory of His attributes; the natural 
conscience may ascertain and put in order the truths of the great 
moral law, nay even to the condemnation of that concupiscence, 
which it is too weak to subdue, and is therefore persuaded to toler- 
ate. The natural will can do many things really good and praise- 
worthy; nay, in particular cases, or at particular seasons, when 
temptation is away, it may seem to have a strength which it has 
not, and to be imitating the austerity and purity of a Saint. One 
man has no temptation to this sin, nor another to that; hence 
human nature may often show to great advantage; and, as seen 
in its happier specimens, it may become quite a trial to faith, 
seeing that in its best estate it has really no relationship to the 
family of Christ, and no claim whatever to a heavenly reward, 
— though it can talk of Christ and heaven too, read Scripture, and 
“do many things willingly” in consequence of reading it, and 
can exercise a certain sort of belief, however different from that 
faith which is imparted to us by grace. 

For instance, it is a most mournful, often quite a piercing 
thought, to contemplate the conduct and the character of those 
who have never received the elementary grace of God in the 
Sacrament of Baptism.*® They may be in fact, so benevolent, 
so active and untiring in their benevolence; they may be so wise 
and so considerate; they may have so much in them to engage 
the affections of those who see them! Well, let us leave them 
to God; His grace is over all the earth; if that grace comes to 
good effect and bears fruit in the hearts of the unbaptised, He 
will reward it; but, where grace is not, there doubtless what looks 
so fair has its reward in this world, such good as is in it having 
no better claim on a heavenly reward than skill in any art or 
science, than eloquence or wit. And moreover, it often hap- 
pens, that, where there is much that is specious and amiable, there 
is also much that is sinful, and frightfully so. Men show their 
best face in the world; but for the greater part of their time, 
the many hours of the day and the night, they are shut up in their 
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own thoughts. They are their own witnesses, none see them be- 
sides, save God and His Angels; therefore in such cases we can 
only judge of what we actually see, and can only admire what 
is in itself good, without having any means of determining the 
real moral condition of those who display it. Just as children 
are caught by the mere good-nature and familiarity with which 
they are treated by some grown man, and have no means or 
thought of forming a judgment about him in other respects, and 
may be surprised, when they grow up, to find how unworthy he is 
of their respect or affection; as the uneducated, who have seen 
very little of the world, have no faculties for distinguishing be- 
tween one rank of men and another, and consider all persons on 
a level who are respectably dressed, whatever be their accent, 
their carriage, or their countenance; so all of us, not children only 
or the uncultivated, are but novices, or less than novices, in the 
business of deciding what is the real state in God’s sight of this 
or that man, who is external to the Church, yet in character or 
conduct resembles her true sons. 

Not entering then upon this point, which is beyond us, so much 
we even can see and are sure of, that human nature is, in a degree 
beyond all words, inconsistent, and that we must not take for 
granted that it can do anything at all more than it actually does, 
or that those, in whom it shows most plausibly, are a whit better 
than they look. We see the best, and (as far as moral excellence 
goes) the whole of them. We cannot argue from what we see 
in favour òf what we do not see; we cannot take what we see 
as a specimen of what they really are. Sad, then, as the spectacle 
of such a man is to a Catholic, he is no difficulty to him. He may 
have many virtues, yet he may have nothing of a special Christian 
cast about him, humility, purity, or devotion. He may like his 
own way intensely, have a great opinion of his own powers, scoff 
at faith and religious fear, and seldom or never have said a prayer 
in his life. Nay, even outward gravity of deportment is no 
warrant that there is not within an habitual indulgence of evil 
thoughts, and secret offences odious to Almighty God. We ad- 
mire, for instance, whatever is excellent in the ancient heathen; 
we acknowledge without jealousy whatever they have done virtu- 
ous and praiseworthy, but we understand as little of the character 
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or destiny of the being in whom that goodness is found, as we 
understand the nature of the material substances which present 
themselves to us under the outward garb of shape and colour. 
They are to us as unknown causes which have influenced or dis- 
turbed the world, and which manifest themselves in certain great 
effects, political, social, or ethical; they are to us as pictures, which 
appeal to the eye, but not to the touch. We do not know that 
they would prove to be more real than a painting, if we could 
touch them. Thus much we know, that, if they have attained 
to heaven, it has been by the grace of God and their co-operation 
with it; if they have lived without using that grace which is 
given to all, they have no hope of life; and, if they have lived 
and died in mortal sin, they are in the state of bad Catholics, and 
have the prospect of never-ending death. 

Yet, if we allow ourselves to take the mere outward appear- 
ance of things, and the happier, though partial and occasional, 
efforts of human nature, how great it is, how amiable, how bril- 
liant, — that is, if we may pretend to the power of viewing it 
distinct from the supernatural influences which have ever haunted 
it! How great are the old Greek lawgivers and statesmen, whose 
histories and works are known to some of us, and whose names 
to many more! How great are those stern Roman heroes, who 
conquered the world, and prepared the way for Christ! How 
wise, how profound, are those ancient teachers and sages! what 
power of imagination, what a semblance of prophecy, is manifest 
in their poets! The present world is in many respects not so 
great as in that old time, but even now there is enough in it to 
show both the strength of human nature in this respect, and its 
weakness, Consider the solidity of our own political fabric at 
home, and the expansion of our empire abroad, and you will have 
matter enough spread out before you to occupy many a long day 
in admiration of the genius, the virtues, and the resources of 
human nature. Take a second meditation upon it; alas! you will 
find nothing of faith there, but mainly expedience as the measure 
of right and wrong, and temporal well-being as the end of action. 

Again, many are the tales and poems written now-a-days, ex- 
pressing high and beautiful sentiments; I dare say some of you, 
my brethren, have fallen in with them, and perhaps you have 
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thought to yourselves, that he must be a man of deep religious 
feeling and high religious profession who could write so well. 
Is it so in fact, my brethren? it is not so; why? because after all 
it is but poetry, not religion; it is human nature exerting the 
powers of imagination and reason, which it has, till it seems also 
to have powers which it has not. There are, you know, in the 
animal world various creatures, which are able to imitate the 
voice of man; nature in like manner is often a mockery of grace. 
The truth is, the natural man sees this or that principle to be 
good or true from the light of conscience; and then, since he has 
the power of reasoning, he knows that, if this be true, many 
other things are true likewise; and then, having the power of 
imagination, he pictures to himself those other things as true, 
though he does not really understand them. And then he brings 
to his aid what he has read and gained from others who have 
had grace, and thus he completes his sketch; and then he throws 
his feelings and his heart into it, meditates on it, and kindles in 
himself a sort of enthusiasm, and thus he is able to write beauti- 
fully and touchingly about what to others indeed may be a reality, 
but to him is nothing more than a fiction. Thus some can write 
about the early Martyrs, and others describe some great Saint of 
the Middle Ages, not exactly as a Catholic would, but as if they 
had a piety and a seriousness to which really they are strangers. 
So, too, actors on a stage can excite themselves till they think they 
are the persons they represent; and, as you know, prejudiced 
persons, who wish to quarrel with another, impute something to 
him, which at first they scarcely believe themselves; but they 
wish to believe it and act as if it were true, and raise and cherish 
anger at the thought of it, till at last they come simply to believe 
it. So it is, I say, in the case of many an author in verse and 
prose; readers are deceived by his fine writing; they not only 
praise this or that sentiment, or argument, or description, in what 
they read, which happens to be true, but they put faith in the 
writer himself; and they believe sentiments or statements which 
are false on the credit of the truth. Thus it is that people are led 
away into false religions and false philosophies; a preacher or 
speaker, who is in a state of nature, or has fallen from grace, is 
able to Say many things to touch the heart of a sinner or to strike 
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his conscience, whether from his natural powers, or from what 
he has read in books; and the latter forthwith takes him for his 
prophet and guide, on the warrant of these accidental truths which 
it required no supernatural gifts to discover and enforce. 

Scripture provides us an instance of such a prophet (nay, of 
one far more favoured and honoured than any false teacher is 
now), who nevertheless was the enemy of God; I mean the 
prophet Balaam. He went forth to curse the chosen people in 
spite of an express prohibition from heaven, and that for money; 
and at length he died fighting against them in battle. Such was 
he in his life and in his death; such were his deeds; but what were 
his words? most religious, most conscientious, most instructive. 
“If Balac,” he says, “shall give me his house full of silver and 
gold, I cannot alter the word of the Lord my God.” Again, 
“Tet my soul die the death of the just, and let my end be like 
to theirs!” And again, “I will show thee, O man, what is good, 
and what the Lord requireth of thee; to do judgment and to 
love mercy, and to walk heedfully with thy God.” Here is a 
man, who is not in a state of grace, speaking so religiously, that 
at first sight you might have thought he was to be followed in 
whatever he said, and that your soul would have been safe with his. 

And thus it often happens, that those who seem so amiable 
and good, and so trustworthy, when we only know them from 
their writings, disappoint us so painfully, if at length we come 
to have a personal acquaintance with them. We do not recog- 
nise in the living being the eloquence or the wisdom which so 
much enchanted us. He is rude, perhaps, and unfeeling; he 
is selfish, he is dictatorial, he is sensual, he is empty-minded and 
frivolous; while we in our simplicity had antecedently thought 
him the very embodiment of purity and tenderness, or an oracle 
of heavenly truth. 

Now, my dear brethren, I have been engaged in bringing be- 
fore you what human nature can do, and what it can appear, 
without being reconciled to God, without any hope of heaven, 
without any security against sin, without any pardon of the origi- 
nal curse, nay, in the midst of mortal sin; but it is a state which 
has never existed in fact, without great modifications. No one 
has ever been deprived of the assistance of grace, both for illumi- 
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nation and conversion; even the heathen world as a whole had 
to a certain extent its darkness relieved by these fitful and recur- 
rent gleams of light; but I have thought it useful to get you to 
contemplate what human nature is, viewed in itself, for various 
reasons. It explains how it is that men look so like each other 
as they do, — grace being imitated, and, as it were, rivalled by 
nature, both in society at large, and in the hearts of particular 
persons. Hence the world will not believe the separation really 
existing between it and the Church, and the smallness of the 
flock of Christ. And hence too it is, that numbers who have 
heard the Name of Christ, and profess to believe in the Gospel, 
will not be persuaded as regards themselves that they are ex- 
terior to the Church, and do not enjoy her privileges; merely 
because they do their duty in some general way, or because they 
are conscious to themselves of being benevolent or upright. And 
this is a point which concerns Catholics too, as I now proceed to 
show you. 

Make yourselves quite sure then, my brethren, of the matter 
of fact, before you go away with the belief, that you are not con- 
fusing, in your own case, nature and grace, and taking credit 
to yourselves for supernatural works, which merit heaven, when 
you are but doing the works of a heathen, are unforgiven, and 
lie under an eternal sentence. O, it is a dreadful thought, that 
a man may deceive himself with the notion that he is secure, 
merely because he is a Catholic, and because he has some kind of 
love and fear of God, whereas he may be no better than many a 
Protestant round about him, who either never was baptised, or 
threw himself once for all out of grace on coming to years of 
understanding. This idea is entirely conceivable; it is well if 
it be not true in matter of fact. You know, it is one opinion 
entertained among divines and holy men, that the number of 
Catholics that are to be saved will on the whole be small. Multi- 
tudes of those who never knew the Gospel will rise up in the 
judgment against the children of the Church, and will be shown 
to have done more with scantier opportunities. Our Lord speaks 
of His people as a small flock, as I cited His words when I began: 
He says, “Many are called, few are chosen.” St. Paul, speak- 
ing in the first instance of the Jews, says that but “a remnant iS 
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saved according to the election of grace.” He speaks even of 
the possibility of his own reprobation. What a thought in an 
Apostle! yet it is one with which Saints are familiar; they fear 
both for themselves and for others. It is related in the history 
of my own dear Patron, St. Philip Neri, that some time after his 
death he appeared to a holy religious, and bade him take a mes- 
sage of consolation to his children, the Fathers of the Oratory. 
The consolation was this, that, by the grace of God, up to that 
day not one of the Congregation had been lost. “None of them 
lost!” a man may cry out; “well, had his consolation for his 
children been, that they were all in paradise, having escaped the 
dark lake of purgatory, that would have been something worth 
telling; but all he had to say was, that none of them were in hell! 
Strange if they were! Here was a succession of men, who had 
given up self for God and their neighbour, who had passed their 
days in prayer and good works, who had died happily with the 
last Sacraments, and it is revealed about them, as a great consola- 
tion, that not even one of them was lost!” Still such after all 
is our holy Father’s consolation; and, that it should be such, only 
proves that salvation is not so easy a matter, or so cheap a posses- 
sion, as we are apt to suppose. It is not obtained by the mere 
wishing. And, if it was a gift so to be coveted by men, who had 
made sacrifices for Christ, and were living in sanctity, how much 
more rare and arduous of attainment is it in those who have con- 
fessedly loved the world more than God, and have never dreamed 
of doing any duty to which the Church did not oblige them! 

_ Tell me, what is the state of your souls and the rule of your 
lives? You come to Confession, once a year; — four times a 
year; — at the Indulgences; — you communicate as often; you 
do not miss Mass on days of obligation; you are not conscious 
of any great sin. — There you come to an end; you have nothing 
more to say. What? do you not take God’s name in vain? only 
When you are angry; that is, I suppose, you are subject to fits of 
violent passion, in which you use every shocking word which the 
devil puts into your mouth, and abuse and curse, and perhaps 
strike the objects of your anger? — Only now and then, you say, 
when you are in liquor. Then it seems you are given to intoxica- 
tion? — you answer, you never drink so much as not to know 
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what you are doing. Do you really mean that for an excuse! 
Well, have you improved in these respects in the course of several 
years past? You cannot say you have, but such sins are not mortal 
at the most. Then, I suppose, you have not lately fallen into 
mortal sin at all? You pause, and then you are obliged to con- 
fess that you have, and that once and again; and the more- I 
question you, perhaps the longer becomes the catalogue of offences 
which have separated you from God. But this is not all; your 
sole idea of sin is, the sinning in act and in deed; sins of habit, 
which cling so close to you that they are difficult to detect, and 
manifest themselves in slight but continual influences on your 
thoughts, words, and works, do not engage your attention at all. 
You are selfish, and obstinate, and worldly, and self-indulgent; 
you neglect your children; you are fond of idle amusements; you 
scarcely ever think of God from day to day, for I cannot call 
your hurried prayers morning and night any thinking of Him at 
all. You are friends with the world, and live a good deal among 
those who have no sense of religion. 

Now what have you to tell me which will set against this? 
what good have you done? in what is your hope of heaven! 
whence do you gain it? You perhaps answer me, that the 
Sacrament of Penance reconciles you from time to time to God; 
that you live in the world; that you are not called to the religious 
state; that it is true you love the world more than God, but that 
you love God sufficiently for salvation, and that you rely in 
the hour of death upon the powerful intercession of the Blessed 
Mother of God. Then besides, you have a number of good 
points, which you go through, and which are to you signs that 
you are in the grace of God; you conceive that your state at 
worst is one of tepidity. Tepidity! I tell you, you have no marks 
of tepidity; do you wish to know what a tepid person is? one who 
has begun to lead almost the life of a Saint, and has fallen from 
his fervour; one who retains his good practices, but does them 
without devotion; one who does so much, that we only blame 
him for not doing more. No, you need not confess tepidity, my 
brother; — do you wish to have the judgment which I am led 
to form about you? it is, that probably you are not in the grace 
of God at all. The probability is, that for a long while past you 
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have gone to Confession without the proper dispositions, without 
real grief, and without sincere purpose of amendment for your 
sins. You are probably such, that were you to die this night, 
you would be lost for ever. What do you do more than nature 
does? You do certain good things; “what reward have ye? do 
not even the publicans so? what do ye more than others? do not 
even the heathen so?” You have the ordinary virtues of human 
nature, or some of them; you are what nature made you, and 
care not to be better. You may be naturally kind-hearted, and 
then you do charitable actions to others; you have a natural 
strength of character, — if so, you are able to bring your pas- 
sions under the power of reason; you have a natural energy, and 
you labour for your family; you are naturally mild, and so you 
do not quarrel; you have a dislike of intemperance, and there- 
fore you are sober. You have the virtues of your Protestant 
neighbours, and their faults too; what are you better than they? 

Here is another grave matter against you, that you are so 
well with the Protestants about you; I do not mean to say that 
you are not bound to cultivate peace with all men, and do to them 
all the offices of charity in your power. Of course you are, and 
if they respect, esteem, and love you, it redounds to your praise 
and will gain you a reward; but I mean more than this; I mean 
they do noż respect you, but they like you, because they think of 
you as of themselves, they see no difference between themselves 
and you. This is the very reason why they so often take your 
part, and assert or defend your political rights. Here again, 
there is a sense, of course, in which our civil rights may be ad- 
vocated by Protestants without any reflection on us, and with 
honour to them. We are like others in this, that we are men; 
that we are members of the same state with them, subjects, con- 
tented subjects, of the same Sovereign, that we have a dependence 
on them, and have them dependent on us; that, like them, we 
feel pain when ill-used, and are grateful when well-treated. We 
need not be ashamed of a fellowship like this, and those who 
recognise it in us are generous in doing so. But we have much 
cause to be ashamed, and much cause to be anxious what God 
thinks of us, if we gain their support by giving them a false im- 
pression in our persons of what the Catholic Church is and what 
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Catholics are bound to be, what bound to believe, and to do; 
and is not this the case often, my brethren, that the world takes 
up your interests, because you share its sins? 

Nature is one with nature, grace with grace; the world then 
witnesses against you by being good friends with you; you could 
not have got on with the world so well, without surrendering 
something which was precious and sacred. The world likes you, 
all but your professed creed; distinguishes you from your creed 
in its judgment of you, and would fain separate you from it in 
fact. Men say, “These persons are better than their Church; 
we have not a word to say for their Church; but Catholics are 
not what they were, they are very much like other men now. 
Their Creed certainly is bigoted and cruel, but what would you 
have of them? You cannot expect them to confess this; let them 
change quietly, no one changes in public, — be satisfied that they 
are changed. They are as fond of the world as we are; they take 
up political objects as warmly; they like their own way just as 
well; they do not like strictness a whit better; they hate spiritual 
thraldom, and they are half ashamed of the Pope and His Coun- 
cils. They hardly believe any miracles now, and are annoyed 
when their own brethren confess that there are such; they never 
speak of purgatory; they are sore about images; they avoid the 
subject of Indulgences; and they will not commit themselves to 
the doctrine of exclusive salvation. The Catholic doctrines are 
now mere badges of party. Catholics think tor themselves and 
judge for themselves, just as we do; they are kept in their Church 
by a point of honour, and a reluctance at seeming to abandon a 
fallen cause.” 

Such is the judgment of the world, and you, my brethren, are 
shocked to hear it; — but may it not be, that the world knows 
more about you than you know about yourselves? “If ye had 
been of the world,” says Christ, “the world would love its own; 
but because ye are not of the world, but I have chosen you out 
of the world, therefore the world hateth you.” So speaks Christ 
of His Apostles. How run His words when applied to you? 
“If ye be of the world, the world will love its own; therefore ye 
are of the world, and I have not chosen you out of the world, 
because the world doth love you.” Do not complain of the 
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world’s imputing to you more than is true; those who live as 
the world lives give countenance to those who think them of the 
world, and seem to form but one party with them. In propor- 
tion as you put off the yoke of Christ, so does the world by a 
sort of instinct recognise you, and think well of you accordingly. 
Its highest compliment is to tell you that you disbelieve. O 
my brethren, there is an eternal enmity between the world and 
the Church. The Church declares by the mouth of an Apostle, 
“Whoso will be a friend of the world, becomes an enemy of 
God;” and the world retorts, and calls the Church apostate, 
sorceress, Beelzebub, and Antichrist. She is the image and the 
mother of the predestinate, and, if you would be found among 
her children when you die, you must have part in her reproach 
while you live. Does not the world scoff at all that is glorious, 
all that is majestic, in our holy religion? Does it not speak 
against the special creations of God’s grace? Does it not dis- 
believe the possibility of purity and chastity? Does it not slander 
the profession of celibacy? Does it not deny the virginity of 
Mary? Does it not cast out her very name as evil? Does it 
not scorn her as “a dead woman,” whom you know to be the 
Mother of all the living, and the great Intercessor of the faithful? 
Does it not ridicule the Saints? Does it not make light of their 
relics? Does it not despise the Sacraments? Does it not blas- 
pheme the awful Presence which dwells upon our altars, and 
mock bitterly and fiercely at our believing that what it calls bread 
and wine is that very same Body and Blood of the Lamb, which 
lay in Mary’s womb and hung on the Cross? What are we, 
that we should be better treated than our Lord, and His Mother, 
and His servants, and His works? Nay, what are we, if we be 
better treated, but friends of those who thus treat us well, and who 
ill-treat Him? 

O my brethren, be children of grace, not of nature; be not 
seduced by this world’s sophistries and assumptions; it pretends 
to be the work of God, but in reality it comes of Satan. “I know 
My sheep,” says our Lord, “and Mine know Me, and they fol- 
low Me.” “Show me, O Thou whom my soul loveth,” says the 
Bride in the Canticle, “where Thou feedest, where Thou restest 
at noon:” and He answers her, “Go forth, and follow after the 
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steps of the flocks, and feed thy kids beside the shepherds’ tents.” 
Let us follow the Saints, as they follow Christ; so that, when He 
comes in judgment, and the wretched world sinks to perdition, “on 
us sinners, His servants, hoping in the multitude of His mercies, 
He may vouchsafe to bestow some portion and fellowship with 
His Holy Apostles and Martyrs, with John, Stephen, Matthias, 
Barnabas, Ignatius, Alexander, Marcelline, Peter, Felicity, Per- 
petua, Agatha, Lucy, Agnes, Cicely, Anastasia, and all His Saints, 
not for the value of our merit, but according to the bounty of 
His pardon, through the same Christ our Lord.” 


4. Farru anb Dousr 


Those who are drawn by curiosity or a better motive to inquire 
into the Catholic Religion, sometimes put to us a strange ques- 
tion, — whether, if they took up the profession of it, they would 
be at liberty, when they felt inclined, to reconsider the question 
of its divine authority; meaning, by “reconsideration” an inquiry 
springing from doubt of it, and possibly ending ina denial. The 
same question, in the form of an objection, is often asked by those 
who have no thoughts at all of becoming Catholics, and who en- 
large upon it, as something terrible, that whoever once enters 
the pale of the Church, on him the door of egress is shut for 
ever; that, once a Catholic, he never never can doubt again; that, 
whatever his misgivings may be, he must stifle them, nay must 
start from them as the suggestions of the evil spirit; in short, that 
he must give up altogether the search after truth, and do a violence 
to his mind, which is nothing short of immoral. This is what is 
said, my brethren, by certain objectors, and their own view is, or 
ought to be, if they are consistent, this, — that it is a fault ever to 
make up our mind once for all on any religious subject whatever; 
and that, however sacred a doctrine may be, and however evident 
to us, — let us say, for instance, the divinity of our Lord, or the 
existence of God, — we ought always to reserve to ourselves the 
liberty of doubting about it. I cannot help thinking that so ex- 
travagant a position, as this is, confutes itself; however, I will con- 
sider the contrary (that is, the Catholic) view of the subject, on its 
own merits, though without admitting the language in which it 
was just now stated by its opponents. 
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It is, then, perfectly true, that the Church does not allow her 
children to entertain any doubt of her teaching; and that, first 
of all, simply for this reason, because they are Catholics only 
while they have faith, and faith is incompatible with doubt. No 
one can be a Catholic without a simple faith, that what the Church 
declares in God’s name, is God’s word, and therefore true. A 
man must simply believe that the Church is the oracle of God; 
he must be as certain of her mission, as he is of the mission of 
the Apostles. Now, would any one ever call him certain that the 
Apostles came from God, if, after professing his certainty, he 
added, that, perhaps he might have reason to doubt one day 
about their mission? Such an anticipation would bea real, though 
latent, doubt, betraying that he was not certain of it at present. 
A person who says, “I believe just at this moment, but perhaps 
I am excited without knowing it, and I cannot answer for my- 
self, that I shall believe tomorrow,” does not believe now. A 
man who says, “Perhaps I am in a kind of delusion, which will 
one day pass away from me, and leave me as I was before;” or, 
«I believe as far as I can tell, but there may be arguments in the 
background which will change my view,” such a man has not faith 
at all. When, then, Protestants quarrel with us for saying that 
those who join us must give up all ideas of ever doubting the 
Church in time to come, they do nothing else but quarrel with 
us for insisting on the necessity of faith in her. Let them speak 
plainly; our offence is that of demanding faith in the Holy Catho- 
lic Church; it is this, and nothing else. I must insist upon this: 
faith implies a confidence in a man’s mind, that the thing believed 
is really true; but, if it is once true, it never can be false. If it is 
true that God became man, what is the meaning of my anticipat- 
ing a time when perhaps I shall not believe that God became 
man! this is nothing short of anticipating a time when I shall dis- 
believe a truth. And if I bargain to be allowed in time to come 
not to believe, or to doubt, that God became man, I am but ask- 
ing to be allowed to doubt or disbelieve what I hold to be an 
eternal truth. I do not see the privilege of such a permission at 
all, or the meaning of wishing to secure it: — if at present I have 
no doubt whatever about it, then I am but asking leave to fall into 
error; if at present I have doubts about it, then I do not believe 
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it at present, that is, I have not faith. But I cannot both really 
believe it now, and yet look forward to a time when perhaps I 
shall not believe it; to make provision for future doubt, is to 
doubt at present. It proves I am not in a fit state to become a 
Catholic now. I may love by halves, I may obey by halves; I 
cannot believe by halves; either I have faith, or I have not. 

And so again, when a man has become a Catholic, were he to 
set about following a doubt which has occurred to him, he has 
already disbelieved. J have not to warn him against losing his 
faith, he is not merely in danger of losing it, he has lost it; from 
the nature of the case he has already lost it; he fell from grace 
at the moment when he deliberately entertained and pursued his 
doubt. No one can determine to doubt what he is already sure 
of; but if he is not sure that the Church is from God, he does 
not believe it. It is not I who forbid him to doubt; he has taken 
the matter into his own hands when he determined on asking 
for leave; he has begun, not ended, in unbelief; his very wish, 
his purpose, is his sin. I do not make it so, it is such from the 
very state of the case. You sometimes hear, for example, of 
Catholics falling away, who will tell you it arose from reading 
the Scriptures, which opened their eyes to the “unscripturalness,” 
so they speak, of the Church of the Living God. No; Scripture 
did not make them disbelieve (impossible! ); they disbelieved 
when they opened the Bible; they opened it in an unbelieving 
spirit, and for an unbelieving purpose; they would not have 
opened it, had they not anticipated — I might say, hoped — that 
they should find things there inconsistent with Catholic teaching. 
They begin in self-will and disobedience, and they end in apostasy. 
This, then, is the direct and obvious reason why the Church can- 
not allow her children the liberty of doubting the truth of her 
word. He who really believes in it now, cannot imagine the 
future discovery of reasons to shake his faith; if he imagines it, 
he has not faith; and that so many Protestants think it a sort of 
tyranny in the Church to forbid any children of hers to doubt 
about her teaching, only shows they do not know what faith is 
— which is the case; it is a strange idea to them. Let a man 
cease to inquire, or cease to call himself her child. 
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This is my first remark, and now I go on to a second. You 
may easily conceive, my brethren, that they who are entering 
the Church, or at least those who have entered it, have more 
than faith; that they have some portion of divine love also. They 
have heard in the Church of the charity of Him who died for 
them, and who has given them His Sacraments as the means of 
conveying the merits of His death to their souls, and they have felt 
more or less in those poor souls of theirs the beginnings of a 
responsive charity drawing them to Him. Now, does it stand 
with a loving trust, better than with faith, for a man to anticipate 
the possibility of doubting or denying the great mercies in which 
he is rejoicing? Take an instance; what would you think of a 
friend whom you loved, who could bargain that, in spite of his 
present trust in you, he might be allowed some day to doubt you? 
who, when a thought came into his mind, that you were playing a 
game with him, or that you were a knave, or a profligate, did not 
drive it from him with indignation, or laugh it away for its ab- 
surdity, but considered that he had an evident right to indulge 
it, nay, should be wanting in duty to himself, unless he did? 
Would you think that your friend trifled with truth, that he was 
unjust to his reason, that he was wanting in manliness, that he 
was hurting his mind, if he shrank from the thought? or would 
you not call him cruel and miserable if he did not? For me, 
my brethren, if he took the latter course, may I never be inti- 
mate with so unpleasant a person; suspicious, jealous minds, minds 
that keep at a distance from me, that insist on their rights, fall 
back on their own centre, are ever fancying offences, and are 
cold, censorious, wayward, and uncertain, these are often to be 
borne as a cross; but give me for my friend one who will unite 
heart and hand with me, who will throw himself into my cause 
and interest, who will take my part when I am attacked, who 
will be sure beforehand that I am in the right, and, if he is critical, 
as he may have cause to be towards a being of sin and imperfec- 
tion, will be so from very love and loyalty, from an anxiety that 
I should always show to advantage, and a wish that others should 
love me as heartily as he does. I should not say a friend trusted 
me, who listened to every idle story against me; and I should 
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like his absence better than his company, if he gravely told me 
that it was a duty he owed to himself to encourage his misgivings 
of my honour. 

Well, pass on to a higher subject; — could a man be said to 
trust in God, and to love God, who was familiar with doubts 
whether there was a God at all, or who bargained that, just as 
often as he pleased, he might be at liberty to doubt whether God 
was good, or just or almighty; and who maintained that, unless 
he did this, he was but a poor slave, that his mind was in bondage, 
and could render no free acceptable service to his Maker; that the 
very worship which God approved was one attended with a caveat, 
on the worshipper’s part, that he did not promise to render it 
tomorrow, that he would not answer for himself that some argu- 
ment might not come to light, which he had never heard before, 
which would make it a grave moral duty in him to suspend his 
judgment and his devotion? Why, I should say, my brethren, 
that that man was worshipping his own mind, his own dear self 
and not God; that his idea of God was a mere accidental form 
which his thoughts took at this time or that, — for a long period 
or a short one, as the case might be, — not an image of the great 
Eternal Object, but a passing sentiment or imagination which 
meant nothing at all. I should say, and most men would agree 
with me, did they choose to give attention to the matter, that 
the person in question was a very self-conceited, self-wise man, 
and had neither love, nor faith, nor fear, nor anything super- 
natural about him; that his pride must be broken, and his heart 
new-made, before he was capable of any religious act at all. The 
argument is the same, in its degree, when applied to the Church; 
she speaks to us as a messenger from God, — how can a man who 
feels this, who comes to her, who falls at her feet as such, make a 
reserve, that he may be allowed to doubt her at some future day? 
Let the world cry out, if it will, that his reason is in fetters; let 
it pronounce that he is a bigot, unless he reserves his right of 
doubting; but he knows full well himself that he would be an 
ingrate and a fool, if he did. Fetters, indeed! yes, “the cords 
of Adam,” the fetters of love, these are what bind him to the 
Holy Church; he is, with the Apostle, the slave of Christ, the 
Church’s Lord; united, (never to part, as he trusts, while life 
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lasts,) to her Sacraments, to her Sacrifices, to her Saints, to the 
Blessed Mary her advocate, to Jesus, to God. 

The truth is, that the world, knowing nothing of the blessings 
of the Catholic faith, and prophesying nothing but ill concerning 
it, fancies that a convert, after the first fervour is over, feels noth- 
ing but disappointment, weariness, and offence in his new religion, 
and is secretly desirous of retracing his steps. This is at the 
root of the alarm and irritation which it manifests at hearing that 
doubts are incompatible with a Catholic’s profession, because it 
is sure that doubts will come upon him, and then how pitiable 
will be his state! That there can be peace, and joy, and knowl- 
edge, and freedom, and spiritual strength in the Church, is a 
thought far beyond [the] world’s imagination; for it regards her 
simply as a frightful conspiracy against the happiness of man, se- 
ducing her victims by specious professions, and, when they are 
once hers, caring nothing for the misery which breaks upon them, 
so that by any means she may detain them in bondage. Accord- 
ingly, it conceives we are in perpetual warfare with our own reason, 
fierce objections ever rising within us, and we forcibly repressing 
them. It believes that, after the likeness of a vessel which has 
met with some accident at sea, we are ever baling out the water 
which rushes in upon us, and have hard work to keep afloat; we 
just manage to linger on, either by an unnatural strain on our 
minds, or by turning them away from the subject of religion. 
The world disbelieves our doctrines itself, and cannot under- 
stand our own believing them. It considers them so strange, 
that it is quite sure, though we will not confess it, that we are 
haunted day and night with doubts, and tormented with the ap- 
prehension of yielding to them. I really do think it is the world’s 
judgment, that one principal part of a confessor’s work is the 
putting down such misgivings in his penitents. It fancies that 
the reason is ever rebelling, like the flesh; that doubt, like con- 
cupiscence, is elicited by every sight and sound, and that tempta- 
tion insinuates itself in every page of letter-press, and through the 
very voice of a Protestant polemic. When it sees a Catholic 
Priest, it looks hard at him, to make out how much there is of 
folly, in his composition, and how much of hypocrisy. 

But, my dear brethren, if these are your thoughts, you are 
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simply in error. Trust me, rather than the world, when I tell 
you, that it is no difficult thing for a Catholic to believe; and that 
unless he grievously mismanages himself, the difficult thing is 
for him to doubt. He has received a gift which makes faith easy: 
it is not without an effort, a miserable effort, that any one who 
has received that gift, unlearns to believe. He does violence 
to his mind, not in exercising, but in withholding his faith. When 
objections occur to him, which they may easily do if he lives in 
the world, they are as odious and unwelcome to him as impure 
thoughts are to the virtuous. He does certainly shrink from 
them, he flings them away from him, but why? not in the first 
instance, because they are dangerous, but because they are cruel 
and base. His loving Lord has done everything for him, and 
has He deserved such a return? Popule meus, quid feci tibi? 
“OQ My people, what have I done to thee, or in what have I 
afflicted thee? answer thou Me. I brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, and delivered thee out of the house of slaves; and I 
sent before thy face Moses, and Aaron, and Mary; I fenced thee 
in, and planted thee with the choicest vines; and what is there 
that I ought to do more to My vineyard that I have not done 
to it?” He has poured on us His grace, He has been with us in 
our perplexities, He has led us on from one truth to another, 
He has forgiven us our sins, He has satisfied our reason, He 
has made faith easy, He has given us His Saints, He shows be- 
fore us day by day His own Passion; why should I leave Him? 
What has He ever done to me but good? Why must I re- 
examine what I have examined once for all? Why must I listen 
to every idle word which flits past me against Him, on pain of 
being called a bigot and a slave, when, if I did, I should be behav- 
ing to the Most High, as you yourselves, who so call me, would 
not behave towards a human friend or benefactor? If I am con- 
vinced in my reason, and persuaded in my heart, why may I not be 
allowed to remain unmolested in my worship? 

I have said enough on the subject; still there is a third point 
of view in which it may be useful to consider it. Personal pru- 
dence is not the first or second ground for refusing to hear objec- 
tions to the Church, but a motive it is, and that from the peculiar 
nature of divine faith, which cannot be treated as an ordinary con- 
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viction or belief. Faith is the gift of God, and not a mere act 
of our own, which we are free to exert when we will. It is quite 
distinct from an exercise of reason, though it follows upon it. 
I may feel the force of the argument for the divine origin of 
the Church; I may see that I ought to believe; and yet I may 
be unable to believe. This is no imaginary case; there is many 
a man who has ground enough to believe, who wishes to believe, 
but who cannot believe. It is always indeed his own fault, for 
God gives grace to all who ask for it, and use it, but still such 
is the fact, that conviction is not faith. Take the parallel case 
of obedience; many a man knows he ought to obey God, and does 
not and cannot, — through his own fault indeed, but still he 
cannot; for through grace alone can he obey. Now, faith is not 
a mere conviction in reason, it is a firm assent, it is a clear cer- 
tainty greater than any other certainty; and this is wrought in 
the mind by the grace of God, and by it alone. As then men may 
be convinced, and not act according to their conviction, so may 
they be convinced, and not believe according to their conviction. 
They may confess that the argument is against them, that they 
have nothing to say for themselves, and that to believe is to be 
happy; and yet, after all, they avow they cannot believe, they 
do not know why, but they cannot; they acquiesce in unbelief, 
and they turn away from God and His Church. Their reason 
is convinced, and their doubts are moral ones, arising in their 
root from a fault of the will. In a word, the arguments for re- 
ligion do not compel any one to believe, just as arguments for 
good conduct do not compel any one to obey. Obedience is the 
consequence of willing to obey, and faith is the consequence of 
willing to believe; we may see what is right, whether in matters 
of faith or obedience, of ourselves, but we cannot will what is 
right without the grace of God. Here is the difference between 
other exercises of reason, and arguments for the truth of religion. 
It requires no act of faith to assent to the truth that two and two 
make four; we cannot help assenting to it; and hence there is no 
merit in assenting to it; but there is merit in believing that the 
Church is from God; for though there are abundant reasons to 
prove it to us, yet we can, without an absurdity, quarrel with the 
conclusion; we may complain that it is not clearer, we may sus- 
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pend our assent, we may doubt about it, if we will, and grace alone 
can turn a bad will into a good one. 

And now you see why a Catholic dare not in prudence attend 
to such objections as are brought against his faith; he has no 
fear of their proving that the Church does not come from God, 
but he is afraid, if he listened to them without reason, lest God 
should punish him by the loss of his supernatural faith. This 
is one cause of that miserable state of mind, to which I have already 
alluded, in which men would fain be Catholics, and are not. 
They have trifled with conviction, they have listened to argu- 
ments against what they knew to be true, and a deadness of mind 
has fallen on them; faith has failed them, and, as time goes on, 
they betray in their words and their actions, the Divine judgment, 
with which they are visited. They become careless and uncon- 
cerned, or restless and unhappy, or impatient of contradiction; 
ever asking advice and quarrelling with it when given; not at- 
tempting to answer the arguments urged against them, but simply 
not believing. This is the whole of their case, they do not be- 
lieve. And then it is quite an accident what becomes of them; 
perhaps they continue on in this perplexed and comfortless state, 
lingering about the Church, yet not of her; not knowing what 
they believe and what they do not, like blind men, or men de- 
ranged, who are deprived of the eyes, whether of body or mind, 
and cannot guide themselves in consequence; ever exciting hopes 
of a return, and ever disappointing them; — or, if they are men 
of more vigorous minds, they launch forward in a course of in- 
fidelity, not really believing less, as they proceed, for from the 
first they believed nothing, but taking up, as time goes on, more 
and more consistent forms of error, till sometimes, if a free field 
is given them, they even develop into atheism. Such is the end 
of those who, under the pretence of inquiring after truth, trifle 
with conviction. 

Here then are some of the reasons why the Catholic Church 
cannot consistently allow her children to doubt the divinity and 
the truth of her words. Mere investigation indeed into the 
grounds of our faith is not to doubt; nor is it doubting to con- 
sider the arguments urged against it, when there is good reason 
for doing so; but I am speaking of a real doubt, or a wanton en- 
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tertainment of objections. Such a procedure the Church de- 
nounces, and not only for the reasons which I have assigned, but 
because it would be a plain abandonment of her office and char- 
acter to act otherwise. How can she, who has the prerogative 
of infallibility, allow her children to doubt of her gift? It would 
be a simple inconsistency in her, who is the sure oracle of truth 
and messenger of heaven, to look with indifference on rebels to 
her authority. She simply does what the Apostles did before 
her, whom she has succeeded. “He that despiseth,” says St. 
Paul, “despiseth not man, but God, who hath also given in us 
His Holy Spirit.” And St. John, “We are of God; he that 
knoweth God, heareth us; he that is not of God, heareth us not; 
by this we know the spirit of truth and the spirit of error.” Take, 
again, an instance from the Old Testament: — When Elias was 
taken up into heaven, Eliseus was the only witness of the miracle; 
on his coming back then to the sons of the Prophets, they doubted 
what had become of his master, and wished to search for him; 
and, though they acknowledged Eliseus as his successor, they in 
this instance refused to take his word on the subject. Eliseus 
had struck the waters of Jordan, they had divided, and he had 
passed over; here, surely, was ground enough for faith, and ac- 
cordingly “the sons of the Prophets at Jericho, who were over 
against him, seeing it, said, The spirit of Elias has rested upon 
Eliseus; and they came to meet him, and worshipped him, fall- 
ing to the ground.” What could they require more? they con- 
fessed that Eliseus had the spirit of his great master, and, in con- 
fessing it, they implied that that master was taken away; yet, 
they proceed, from infirmity of mind, to make a request in- 
dicative of doubt; “Behold, there are with thy servants fifty strong 
men, that can go and search for thy master, lest perhaps the Spirit 
of the Lord hath taken him up, and cast him upon some moun- 
tain or into some valley.” Now here was a request to follow up 
a doubt into an inquiry; did Eliseus allow it? he knew perfectly 
well that the inquiry would but end, as it really did end, in con- 
firmation of the truth, but it was indulging a wrong spirit to en- 
gage in it, and he would not allow it. These religious men 
were, as he would feel, strangely inconsistent: they were doubt- 
ing his word whom they had just now worshipped as a Prophet, 
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and, not only so, but they were doubting his supreme authority, 
for they implied that Elias was still among them. Accordingly 
he forbade their request; “He said, Send not.” This is what 
the world would call stifling an inquiry; it was, forsooth, tyranni- 
cal and oppressive to oblige them to take on his word what they 
might ascertain for themselves: yet he could not do otherwise 
without being unfaithful to his divine mission, and sanctioning 
them in a fault. It is true when “they pressed him, he con- 
sented, and said, Send;” but we must not suppose this to be more 
than a condescension to their weakness, or a concession in dis- 
pleasure, like that which Almighty God gave to Balaam, who 
pressed his request in a similar way. When Balaam asked to go 
with the ancients of Moab, God said, “Thou shalt not go with 
them;” when Balaam asked Him “once more,” “God said to him, 
Arise and go with them;” then it is added, “Balaam went with 
them, and God was angry.” Here in like manner, the prophet 
said, Send; “and they sent fifty men, and they sought three days, 
but found him not,” yet though the inquiry did but prove that 
Elias was removed, Eliseus showed no satisfaction at it, even 
when it had confirmed his authority: but “he said to them, Said 
I not to you, Send not?” It is thus that the Church ever for- 
bids inquiry in those who already acknowledge her authority; 
but if they will inquire, she cannot hinder it; but they are not 
justified in doing so. 

And now I think you see, my brethren, why inquiry precedes 
faith, and does not follow it. You inquired before you joined 
the Church; you were satisfied, and God rewarded you with the 
grace of faith; were you now determined to inquire further, you 
would lead us to think you had lost it again, for inquiry and 
faith are in their very nature incompatible. I will add, what is 
very evident, that no other religious body has a right to demand 
such an exercise of faith in it, and a right to forbid you further 
inquiry, but the Catholic Church; and for this simple reason, 
that no other body even claims to be infallible, let alone the proof 
of such a claim. Here is the defect at first starting, which dis- 
qualifies them, one and all, from ever competing with the Church 
of God. The sects about us, so far from demanding your faith, 
actually call on you to inquire and to doubt freely about their own 
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merits; they protest that they are but voluntary associations, and 
would be sorry to be taken for anything else; they beg and pray 
you not to mistake their preachers for anything more than mere 
sinful men, and they invite you to take the Bible with you to 
their sermons, and to judge for yourselves whether their doctrine 
is in accordance with it. Then, as to the Established Religion, 
grant that there are those in it who forbid inquiry into its claims; 
yet still, dare they maintain that it is infallible? If they do not, 
(and no one does), how can they forbid inquiry about it, or 
claim for it the absolute faith of any of its members? Faith 
under these circumstances is not really faith, but obstinacy. Nor 
do they commonly venture to demand it; they will say, nega- 
tively, “Do not inquire;” but they cannot say positively, “Have 
faith,” for in whom are their members to have faith? of whom 
can they say, whether individual or collection of men, “He or 
they are gifted with infallibility, and cannot mislead us”? There- 
fore, when pressed to explain themselves, they ground their duty 
of continuance in their communion, not on faith in it, but on 
attachment to it, which is a very different thing; utterly dif- 
ferent, for there are very many reasons why they should feel a 
very great liking for the religion in which they have been brought 
up. Its portions of Catholic teaching, its “decency and order,” 
the pure and beautiful English of its prayers, its literature, the 
piety found among its members, the influence of superiors and 
friends, its historical associations, its domestic character, the charm 
of a country life, the remembrance of past years, — there is all 
this and much more to attach the mind to the national worship. 
But attachment is not trust, nor is to obey the same as to look up 
to, and to rely upon; nor do I think that any thoughtful or edu- 
cated man can simply believe or confide in the word of the Es- 
tablished Church. I never met any such person who did, or 
said he did, and I do not think that such a person is possible. Its 
defenders would believe if they could; but their highest con- 
fidence is qualified by a misgiving. They obey, they are silent 
before the voice of their superiors, but they do not profess to 
believe. Nothing is clearer than this, that if faith in God’s word 
is required of us for salvation, the Catholic Church is the only 
medium by which we can exercise it. 
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And now, my brethren, who are not Catholics, perhaps you 
will tell me, that, if all inquiry is to cease when you become Catho- 
lics, you ought to be very sure that the Church is from God be- 
fore you join it. You speak truly; no one should enter the 
Church without a firm purpose of taking her word in all matters 
of doctrine and morals, and that, on the ground of her coming 
directly from the God of Truth. You must look the matter 
in the face, and count the cost. If you do not come in this spirit, 
you may as well not come at all; high and low, learned and 
ignorant, must come to learn. If you are right as far as this, 
you cannot go very wrong; you have the foundation; but, if you 
come in any other temper, you had better wait till you have got 
rid of it. You must come, I say, to the Church to learn; you 
must come, not to bring your own notions to her, but with the 
intention of ever being a learner; you must come with the inten- 
tion of taking her for your portion and of never leaving her. Do 
not come as an experiment; do not come as you would take 
sittings in a chapel, or tickets for a lecture-room; come to her as 
to your home, to the school of your souls, to the Mother of 
Saints, and to the vestibule of heaven. On the other hand do 
not distress yourselves with thoughts whether, when you have 
joined her, your faith will last; this is a suggestion of your enemy 
to hold you back. He who has begun a good work in you, will 
perfect it; He who has chosen you, will be faithful to you; put 
your cause into His hand, wait upon Him, and you will surely 
persevere. What good work will you ever begin, if you bargain 
first to see the end of it? If you wish to do all at once, you will 
do nothing; he has done half the work, who has begun it well; 
you will not gain your Lord’s praise at the final reckoning by 
hiding His talent. No; when He brings you from error to truth, 
He will have done the more difficult work (if aught is difficult to 
Him), and surely He will preserve you from returning from 
truth to error. Take the experience of those who have gone 
before you in the same course; they had many fears that their 
faith would fail them, before taking the great step, but those fears 
vanished on their taking it; they had fears, before they received 
the grace of faith, lest, after receiving it, they should lose it again, 
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but no fears (except on the ground of their general frailness) after 
it was actually given them. 

Be convinced in your reason that the Catholic Church is a 
teacher sent to you from God, and it is enough. I do not wish 
you to join her, till youare. If you are half convinced, pray for 
a full conviction, and wait till you have it. It is better indeed 
to come quickly, but better slowly than carelessly; and sometimes, 
as the proverb goes, the more haste, the worse speed. Only make 
yourselves sure that the delay is not from any fault of yours, 
which you can remedy. God deals with us very differently; 
conviction comes slowly to some men, quickly to others; in some 
it is the result of much thought and many reasonings, in others of 
a sudden illumination. One man is convinced at once, as in 
the instance described by St. Paul: “If all prophesy,” he says, 
speaking of exposition of doctrine, “and there come in one that 
believeth not, or one unlearned, he is convinced of all, he is 
judged of all. The secrets of his heart are made manifest; and 
so, falling down on his face, he will worship God, and say that 
God is among you of a truth.” The case is the same now; some 
men are converted merely by entering a Catholic Church; others 
are converted by reading one book; others by one doctrine. They 
feel the weight of their sins, and they see that that religion must 
come from God which alone has the means of forgiving them. 
Or they are touched and overcome by the evident sanctity, beauty, 
and (as I may say) fragrance of the Catholic Religion. Or they 
long for a guide amid the strife of tongues; and the very doctrine 
of the Church about faith, which is so hard to many, is convic- 
tiontothem. Others, again, hear many objections to the Church, 
and follow out the whole subject far and wide; conviction can 
scarcely come to them except as at the end of a long inquiry. As 
in a court of justice, one man’s innocence may be proved at once, 
another’s is the result of a careful investigation; one has nothing 
in his conduct or character to explain, against another there are 
many unfavourable presumptions at first sight; so Holy Church 
presents herself very differently to different minds who are con- 
templating her from without. God deals with them differently; 
but, if they are faithful to their light, at last, in their own time, 
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though it may be a different time to each, He brings them to that 
one and the same state of mind, very definite and not to be mis- 
taken, which we call conviction. They will have no doubt, what- 
ever difficulties may still attach to the subject, that the Church 
is from God; they may not be able to answer this objection or 
that, but they will be certain in spite of it. 

This is a point which should ever be kept in view: conviction 
1s a state of mind, and it is something beyond and distinct from 
the mere arguments of which it is the result; it does not vary 
with their strength or their number. Arguments lead to a con- 
clusion, and when the arguments are stronger, the conclusion 
is clearer; but conviction may be felt as strongly in consequence 
of a clear conclusion, as of one which is clearer. A man may be 
so sure upon six reasons, that he does not need a seventh, nor 
would feel surer if he had it. And so as regards the Catholic 
Church: men are convinced in very various ways, — what con- 
vinces one does not convince another; but this is an accident; 
the time comes anyhow, sooner or later, when a man ought to 
be convinced, and is convinced, and then he is bound not to wait 
for any more arguments, though more arguments be producible. 
He will find himself in a condition when he may even refuse to 
hear more arguments in behalf of the Church; he does not wish 
to read or think more on the subject; his mind is quite made up. 
In such a case it is his duty to join the Church at once; he must 
not delay; let him be cautious in council, but prompt in execution. 
This it is that makes Catholics so anxious about him; it is not 
that they wish him to be precipitate; but knowing the tempta- 
tions which the evil one ever throws in our way, they are lov- 
ingly anxious for his soul, lest he has come to the point of con- 
viction, and is passing it, and is losing his chance of conversion. 
If so, it may never return; God has not chosen every one to 
salvation: it is a rare gift to be a Catholic; it may be offered to 
us once in our lives and never again; and, if we have not seized 
on the “accepted time,” nor know “in our day the things which 
are for our peace,” oh, the misery for us! What shall we be able 
to say when death comes, and we are not converted, and it is 
directly and immediately our own doing that we are not? 

“Wisdom preacheth abroad, she uttereth her voice in the 
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streets: How long, ye little ones, love ye childishness, and fools 
covet what is hurtful to them, and the unwise hate knowledge? 
Turn ye at My reproof; behold, I will bring forth to you My 
Spirit, and I will show My words unto you. Because I have 
called, and ye refused, I stretched out My hand, and there was 
none who regarded, and ye despised all My counsel and neglected 
My chidings; I also will laugh in your destruction, and will 
mock when that shall come to you which you feared; when a 
sudden storm shall rush on you, and destruction shall thicken as 
a tempest, when tribulation and straitness shall come upon you. 
Then shall they call on Me, and I will not hear; they shall rise 
betimes, but they shall not find Me; for that they hated discipline, 
and took not on them the fear of the Lord, nor acquiesced in My 
counsel, but made light of My reproof, therefore shall they 
eat the fruit of their own way, and be filled with their own de- 
vices,” 

Oh, the misery for us, as many of us as shall be in that number! 
Oh, the awful thought for all eternity! Oh, the remorseful 
sting, “I was called, I might have answered, and I did not!” 
And oh, the blessedness, if we can look back on the time of trial, 
when friends implored and enemies scoffed, and say, — The 
misery for me, which would have been, had I not followed on, 
had I hung back, when Christ called! Oh, the utter confusion 
of mind, the wreck of faith and opinion, the blackness and void, 
the dreary scepticism, the hopelessness, which would have been 
my lot, the pledge of the outer darkness to come, had I been 
afraid to follow Him! I have lost the world, but I have gained 
Him, who gives in Himself houses and brethren and sisters and 
mothers and children and Jands a hundred-fold; I have lost the 
perishable, and gained the Infinite; I have lost time, and I have 
gained eternity; “O Lord, my God, I am Thy servant, and the 
son of Thine handmaid; Thou hast broken my bonds. I will 
sacrifice to Thee the sacrifice of praise, and I will call on the 
Name of the Lord.” 


5. MENTAL SUFFERINGS OF Our Lorp IN His Passton 


Every passage in the history of our Lord and Saviour is of un- 
fathomable depth, and affords inexhaustible matter of contempla- 
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tion. All that concerns Him is infinite, and what we first dis- 
cern is but the surface of that which begins and ends in eternity. 
It would be presumptuous for any one short of saints and doctors 
to attempt to comment on His words and deeds, except in the 
way of meditation; but meditation and mental prayer are so 
much a duty in all who wish to cherish true faith and love towards 
Him, that it may be allowed us, my brethren, under the guidance 
of holy men who have gone before us, to dwell and enlarge upon 
what otherwise would more fitly be adored than scrutinised. 
And certain times of the year, this especially,'? call upon us to 
consider, as closely and minutely as we can, even the more sacred 
portions of the Gospel history. I would rather be thought feeble 
or officious in my treatment of them, than wanting to the Sea- 
son; and so I now proceed because the religious usage of the 
Church requires it, and though any individual preacher may well 
shrink from it, to direct your thoughts to a subject, especially 
suitable now, and about which many of us perhaps think very 
little, the sufferings which our Lord endured in His innocent and 
sinless soul. 

You know, my brethren, that our Lord and Saviour, though 
He was God, was also perfect man; and hence He had not only 
a body, but a soul likewise, such as ours, though pure from all 
stain of evil. He did not take a body without a soul, God for- 
bid! for that would not have been to become man. How would 
He have sanctified our nature by taking a nature which was not 
ours? Man without a soul is on a level with the beasts of the 
field; but our Lord came to save a race capable of praising and 
obeying Him, possessed of immortality, though that immortality 
had lost its promised blessedness. Man was created in the image 
of God, and that image is in his soul; when then his Maker, by 
an unspeakable condescension, came in his nature, He took on 
Himself a soul in order to take on Him a body; He took on Him 
a soul as the means of His union with a body; He took on Him 
in the first place the soul, then the body of man, both at once, 
but in this order, the soul and the body; He Himself created 
the soul which He took on Himself, while He took His body 
from the flesh of the Blessed Virgin, His Mother. Thus He 
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became perfect man with body and soul; and as He took on Him 
a body of flesh and nerves, which admitted of wounds and death, 
and was capable of suffering, so did He take a soul, too, which was 
susceptible of that suffering, and moreover was susceptible of the 
pain and sorrow which are proper to a human soul; and, as His 
atoning passion was undergone in the body, so it was undergone 
in the soul also. 

As the solemn days proceed, we shall be especially called on, 
my brethren, to consider His sufferings in the body, His seizure, 
His forced journeyings to and fro, His blows and wounds, 
His scourging, the crown of thorns, the nails, the Cross. They 
are all summed up in the Crucifix itself, as it meets our eyes; 
they are represented all at once on His sacred flesh, as it hangs 
up before us — and meditation is made easy by the spectacle. It 
is otherwise with the sufferings of His soul; they cannot be 
painted for us, nor can they even be duly investigated: they are 
beyond both sense and thought; and yet they anticipated His 
bodily sufferings. The agony, a pain of the soul, not of the body, 
was the first act of His tremendous sacrifice; “My soul is sorrow- 
ful even unto death,” He said; nay; if He suffered in the body, 
it really was in the soul, for the body did but convey the infliction 
on to that which was the true recipient and seat of the suffering. 

This it is very much to the purpose to insist upon; I say, it was 
not the body that suffered, but the soul in the body; it was the 
soul and not the body which was the seat of the suffering of the 
Eternal Word. Consider, then, there is no real pain, though 
there may be apparent suffering, when there is no kind of inward 
sensibility or spirit to be the seat of it. A tree, for instance, has 
life, organs, growth, and decay; it may be wounded and injured; 
it droops, and is killed; but it does not suffer, because it has no 
mind or sensible principle within it. But wherever this gift of 
an immaterial principle is found, there pain is possible, and greater 
pain according to the quality of the gift. Had we no spirit of 
any kind, we should feel as little as a tree feels; had we no 
soul, we should not feel pain more acutely than a brute feels it; 
but, being men, we feel pain in a way in which none but those 
who have souls can feel it. 

Living beings, I say, feel more or less according to the spirit 
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which is in them; brutes feel far less than man, because they 
cannot reflect on .what they feel; they have no advertence or 
direct consciousness of their sufferings. This it is that makes 
pain so trying, viz., that we cannot help thinking of it, while we 
suffer it. It is before us, it possesses the mind, it keeps our 
thoughts fixed upon it. Whatever draws the mind off the 
thought of it lessens it; hence friends try to amuse us when we 
are in pain, for amusement is a diversion. If the pain is slight, 
they sometimes succeed with us; and then we are, so to say, with- 
out pain, even while we suffer. And hence it continually hap- 
pens that in violent exercise or labour, men meet with blows or 
cuts, so considerable and so durable in their effect, as to bear wit- 
ness to the suffering which must have attended their infliction, of 
which nevertheless they recollect nothing. And in quarrels and 
in battles wounds are received which, from the excitement of the 
moment, are brought home to the consciousness of the combatant, 
not by the pain at the time of receiving them, but by the loss of 
blood that follows. 

I will show you presently, my brethren, how I mean to apply 
what I have said to the consideration of our Lord’s sufferings; 
first I will make another remark. Consider, then, that hardly 
any one stroke of pain is intolerable; it is intolerable when it 
continues. You cry out perhaps that you cannot bear more; 
patients feel as if they could stop the surgeon’s hands, simply be- 
cause he continues to painthem. Their feeling is that they have 
borne as much as they can bear; as if the continuance and not the 
intenseness was what made it too much for them. What does 
this mean, but that the memory of the foregoing moments of 
pain acts upon and (as it were) edges the pain that succeeds! 
If the third or fourth or twentieth moment of pain could be taken 
by itself, if the succession of the moments that preceded it could 
be forgotten, it would be no more than the first moment, as 
bearable as the first (taking away the shock which accompanies 
the first) ; but what makes it unbearable is, that it és the twentieth; 
that the first, the second, the third, on to the nineteenth moment 
of pain, are all concentrated in the twentieth; so that every addi- 
tional moment of pain has all the force, the ever-increasing force, 
of all that has preceded it. Hence, I repeat, it is that brute 
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animals would seem to feel so little pain, because, that is, they 
have not the power of reflection or of consciousness. They do 
not know they exist; they do not contemplate themselves; they 
do not look backwards or forwards; every moment as it succeeds 
is their all; they wander over the face of the earth, and see this 
thing and that, and feel pleasure and pain, but still they take 
everything as it comes, and then let it go again, as men do in 
dreams. They have memory, but not the memory of an in- 
tellectual being; they put together nothing, they make nothing 
properly one and individual to themselves out of the particular 
sensations which they receive; nothing is to them a reality, or 
has a substance, beyond those sensations; they are but sensible 
of a number of successive impressions. And hence, as their other 
feelings, so their feeling of pain is but faint and dull, in spite of 
their outward manifestations of it. It is the intellectual com- 
prehension of pain, as a whole diffused through successive mo- 
ments, which gives it its special power and keenness, and it is the 
soul only, which a brute has not, which is capable of that com- 
prehension, 

Now apply this to the sufferings of our Lord; — do you recol- 
lect their offering Him wine mingled with myrrh, when He was 
on the point of being crucified? He would not drink of it; why? 
because such a portion would have stupefied His mind, and He 
was bent on bearing the pain in all its bitterness. You see from 
this, my brethren, the character of His sufferings; He would 
have fain escaped them, had that been His Father’s will; “If it be 
possible,” He said, “let this chalice pass from Me;” but since 
it was not possible, He says calmly and decidedly to the Apostle, 
who would have rescued Him from suffering, “The chalice which 
My Father hath given Me, shall I not drink it?” If He was to 
suffer, He gave Himself to suffering; He did not come to suffer 
as little as He could; He did not turn away His face from the 
suffering; He confronted it, or, as I may say, He breasted it, 
that every particular portion of it might make its due impression 
on Him. And as men are superior to brute animals, and are 
affected by pain more than they, by reason of the mind within 
them, which gives a substance to pain, such as it cannot have in 
the instance of brutes; so, in like manner, our Lord felt pain of 
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the body, with an advertence and a consciousness, and therefore 
with a keenness and intensity, and with a unity of perception, 
which none of us can possibly fathom or compass, because His 
soul was so absolutely in His power, so simply free from the 
influence of distractions, so fully directed upon the pain, so utterly 
surrendered, so simply subjected to the suffering. And thus He 
may truly be said to have suffered the whole of His passion in 
every moment of it. 

Recollect that our Blessed Lord was in this respect different 
from us, that, though He was perfect man, yet there was a power 
in Him greater than His soul, which ruled His soul, for He was 
God. The soul of other men is subjected to its own wishes, feel- 
ings, impulses, passions, perturbations; His soul was subjected 
simply to His Eternal and Divine Personality. Nothing hap- 
pened to His soul by chance, or on a sudden; He never was taken 
by surprise; nothing affected Him without His willing before- 
hand that it should affect Him. Never did He sorrow, or fear, 
or desire, or rejoice in spirit, but He first willed to be sorrowful, 
or afraid, or desirous, or joyful. When we suffer, it is because 
outward agents and the uncontrollable emotions of our minds 
bring suffering upon us. We are brought under the discipline 
of pain involuntarily, we suffer from it more or less acutely ac- 
cording to accidental circumstances, we find our patience more or 
less tried by it according to our state of mind, and we do our 
best to provide alleviations or remedies of it. We cannot antici- 
pate beforehand how much of it will come upon us, or how far 
we shall be able to sustain it; nor can we say afterwards why we 
have felt just what we have felt, or why we did not bear the 
suffering better. It was otherwise with our Lord. His Divine 
Person was not subject, could not be exposed, to the influence 
of His own human affections and feelings, except so far as He 
chose. I repeat, when He chose to fear, He feared; when He 
chose to be angry, He was angry; when He chose to grieve, He 
was grieved. He was not open to emotion, but He opened upon 
Himself voluntarily the impulse by which He was moved. Con- 
sequently, when He determined to suffer the pain of His vicarious 
passion, whatever He did, He did, as the Wise Man says, i 
stanter, “earnestly,” with His might; He did not do it by halves; 
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He did not turn away His mind from the suffering as we do — 
(how should He, who came to suffer, who could not have suf- 
fered but of His own act?) no, He did not say and unsay, do and 
undo; He said and He did; He said, “Lo, I come to do Thy will, 
O God; sacrifice and offering Thou wouldest not, but a body hast 
Thou fitted to Me.” He took a body in order that He might 
suffer; He became man, that He might suffer as man; and when 
His hour was come, that hour of Satan and of darkness, the hour 
when sin was to pour its full malignity upon Him, it followed 
that He offered Himself wholly, a holocaust, a whole burnt- 
offering; — as the whole of His body, stretched out upon the 
Cross, so the whole of His soul, His whole advertence, His whole 
consciousness, 2 mind awake, a sense acute, a living co-operation, 
a present, absolute intention, not a virtual permission, not a heart- 
less submission, this did He present to His tormentors. His 
passion was an action; He lived most energetically, while He lay 
languishing, fainting, and dying. Nor did He die, except by an 
act of the will; for He bowed His head, in command as well as 
in resignation, and said, “Father, into Thy hands I commend 
My Spirit ;” He gave the word, He surrendered His soul, He did 
not lose it. 

Thus you see, my brethren, had our Lord only suffered in the 
body, and in it not so much as other men, still as regards the pain, 
He would have really suffered indefinitely more, because pain 
is to be measured by the power of realising it. God was the 
sufferer; God suffered in His human nature; the sufferings be- 
longed to God, and were drunk up, were drained out to the 
bottom of the chalice, because God drank them; not tasted or 
sipped, not.flavoured, disguised by human medicaments, as man 
disposes of the cup of anguish. And what I have been saying 
will further serve to answer an objection, which I shall proceed 
to notice, and which perhaps exists latently in the minds of many, 
and leads them to overlook the part which our Lord’s soul had in 
His gracious satisfaction for sin. 

_ Our Lord said, when His agony was commencing, “My soul 
is sorrowful unto death”; now you may ask, my brethren, whether 
He had not certain consolations peculiar to Himself, impossible 
in any other, which diminished or impeded the distress of His 
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soul, and caused Him to feel, not more, but less than an ordinary 
man. For instance, He had a sense of innocence which no other 
sufferer could have; even His persecutors, even the false apostle 
who betrayed Him, the judge who sentenced Him, and the sol- 
diers who conducted the execution, testified His innocence, “I 
have condemned the innocent blood,” said Judas; “I am clear 
from the blood of this just Person,” said Pilate; “Truly this was 
a just Man,” cried the centurion. And if even they, sinners, 
bore witness to His sinlessness, how much more did His own 
soul! And we know well that even in our own case, sinners 
as we are, on the consciousness of innocence or of guilt mainly 
turns our power of enduring opposition and calumny; how much 
more, you will say, in the case of our Lord, did the sense of in- 
ward sanctity compensate for the suffering and annihilate the 
shame! Again, you may say that He knew that His sufferings 
would be short, and that their issue would be joyful, whereas 
uncertainty of the future is the keenest element of human dis- 
tress; but He could not have anxiety, for He was not in suspense; 
nor despondency or despair, for He never was deserted. And 
in confirmation you may refer to St. Paul, who expressly tells us 
that, “for the joy set before Him,” our Lord “despised the 
shame.” And certainly there is a marvellous calm and self- 
possession in all He does: consider His warning to the Apostles, 
“Watch and pray, lest ye enter into temptation; the spirit indeed 
is willing, but the flesh is weak”; or His words to Judas, “Friend, 
wherefore art thou come?” and, “Judas, betrayest thou the Son 
of Man with a kiss?” or to Peter, “All that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword”; or to the man who struck Him, “If I have 
spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why smitest thou 
Me?” or to His Mother, “Woman, behold thy Son.” 

All this is true and much to be insisted on; but it quite agrees 
with, or rather illustrates, what I have been observing. My 
brethren, you have only said (to use a human phrase) that He was 
always Himself. His mind was its own centre, and was never 
in the slightest degree thrown off its heavenly and most perfect 
balance. What He suffered, He suffered because He put Him- 
self under suffering, and that deliberately and calmly. As He 
said to the leper, “I will, be thou clean”; and to the paralytic, 
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“Thy sins be forgiven thee”; and to the centurion, “I will come 
and heal him”; and of Lazarus, “I go to wake him out of sleep”; 
so He said, “Now I will begin to suffer,” and He did begin. 
His composure is but the proof how entirely He governed His 
own mind. He drew back, at the proper moment, the bolts and 
fastenings, and opened the gates, and the floods fell right upon 
His soul in all their fulness. That is what St. Mark tells us of 
Him; and he is said to have written his Gospels from the very 
mouth of St. Peter, who was one of three witnesses present at the 
time. “They came,” he says, “to the place which is called Geth- 
semani; and He saith to His disciples, Sit you here while I pray. 
And He taketh with Him Peter and James and John, and He że- 
gan to be frightened and to be very heavy.” You see how delib- 
erately He acts; He comes to a certain spot; and then, giving the 
word of command, and withdrawing the support of the God- 
head from His soul, distress, terror, and dejection at once rush 
in upon it. Thus He walks forth into a mental agony with as 
definite an action as if it were some bodily torture, the fire or the 
wheel. 

This being the case, you will see at once, my brethren, that it 
is nothing to the purpose to say that He would be supported un- 
der His trial by the consciousness of innocence and the anticipa- 
tion of triumph; for His trial consisted in the withdrawal, as of 
other causes of consolation, so of that very consciousness and 
anticipation. The same act of the will which admitted the in- 
fluence upon His soul of any distress at all, admitted all dis- 
tresses at once. It was not the contest between antagonist im- 
pulses and views, coming from without, but the operation of an 
inward resolution. As men of self-command can turn from one 
thought to another at their will, so much more did He deliber- 
ately deny Himself the comfort, and satiate Himself with the 
woe. In that moment His soul thought not of the future, He 
thought only of the present burden which was upon Him, and 
which He had come upon earth to sustain. 

And now, my brethren, what was it He had to bear, when He 
thus opened upon His soul the torrent of this predestinated pain? 
Alas! He had to bear what is well known to us, what is familiar 
to us, but what to Him was woe unutterable. He had to bear 
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that which is so easy a thing to us, so natural, so welcome, that 
we cannot conceive of it as of a great endurance, but which to Him 
had the scent and the poison of death — He had, my dear breth- 
ren, to bear the weight of sin; He had to bear your sins; He had 
to bear the sins of the whole world. Sin is an easy thing to us; 
we think little of it; we do not understand how the Creator can 
think much of it; we cannot bring our imagination to believe 
that it deserves retribution, and, when even in this world punish- 
ments follow upon it, we explain them away or turn our minds 
from them. But consider what sin is in itself; it is rebellion 
against God; it is a traitor’s act who aims at the overthrow and 
death of His sovereign; it is that, if I may use a strong expression, 
which, could the Divine Governor of the world cease to be, would 
be sufficient to bring it about. Sin is the mortal enemy of the 
All-holy, so that He and it cannot be together; and as the All- 
holy drives it from His presence into the outer darkness, so, if 
God could be less than God, it is sin that would have power to 
make Him less. And here observe, my brethren, that when 
once Almighty Love, by taking flesh, entered this created system, 
and submitted Himself to its laws, then forthwith this antagonist 
of good and truth, taking advantage of the opportunity, flew at 
that flesh which He had taken, and fixed on it, and was its death. 
The envy of the Pharisees, the treachery of Judas, and the mad- 
ness of the people, were but the instrument or the expression of 
the enmity which sin felt towards Eternal Purity as soon as, in 
infinite mercy towards men, He put Himself within its reach. 
Sin could not touch His Divine Majesty; but it could assail Him 
in that way in which He allowed Himself to be assailed, that is, 
through the medium of His humanity. And in the issue, in 
the death of God incarnate, you are but taught, my brethren, 
what sin is in itself, and what it was which then was falling, in 
its hour and in its strength, upon His human nature, when He 
allowed that nature to be so filled with horror and dismay at the 
very anticipation. 

There, then, in that most awful hour, knelt the Saviour of the 
world, putting off the defences of His divinity, dismissing His 
reluctant Angels, who in myriads were ready at His call, and 
opening His arms, baring His breast, sinless as He was, to the 
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assault of His foe, — of a foe whose breath was a pestilence, and 
whose embrace was an agony. There He knelt, motionless and 
still, while the vile and horrible fiend clad His spirit in a robe 
steeped in all that is hateful and heinous in human crime, which 
clung close round His heart, and filled His conscience, and found 
its way into every sense and pore of His mind, and spread over 
Him a moral leprosy, till He almost felt Himself to be that 
which He never could be, and which His foe would fain have 
made Him. Oh, the horror, when He looked, and did not 
know Himself, and felt as a foul and loathsome sinner, from His 
vivid perception of that mass of corruption which poured over 
His head and ran down even to the skirts of His garments! Oh, 
the distraction, when He found His eyes, and hands, and feet, 
and lips, and heart, as if the members of the Evil One, and not 
of God! Are these the hands of the Immaculate Lamb of God, 
once innocent, but now red with ten thousand barbarous deeds of 
blood? are these His lips, not uttering prayer, and praise, and 
holy blessings, but as if defiled with oaths, and blasphemies, and 
doctrines of devils? or His eyes, profaned as they are by all the 
evil visions and idolatrous fascinations for which men have aban- 
doned their adorable Creator? And His ears, they ring with 
sounds of revelry and of strife; and His heart is frozen with 
avarice, and cruelty, and unbelief; and His very memory is laden 
with every sin which has been committed since the fall, in all 
regions of the earth, with the pride of the old giants, and the 
lusts of the five cities, and the obduracy of Egypt, and the ambi- 
tion of Babel, and the unthankfulness and scorn of Israel. Oh, 
who does not know the misery of a haunting thought which comes 
again and again, in spite of rejection, to annoy, if it cannot seduce? 
or of some odious and sickening imagination, in no sense one’s 
own, but forced upon the mind from without? or of evil knowl- 
edge, gained with or without a man’s fault, but which he would 
give a great price to be rid of at once and for ever? And adver- 
saries such as these gather around Thee, Blessed Lord, in mil- 
lions now; they come in troops more numerous than the locust 
or the palmer-worm, or the plagues of hail, and flies, and frogs, 
which were sent against Pharaoh. Of the living and of the 
dead and of the as yet unborn, of the lost and of the saved, of 
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Thy people and of strangers, of sinners and of saints, all sins 
are there. Thy dearest are there, Thy saints and Thy chosen are 
upon Thee; Thy three Apostles, Peter, James, and John; but not 
as comforters, but as accusers, like the friends of Job, “sprinkling 
dust towards heaven,” and heaping curses on Thy head. Allare 
there but one; one only is not there, one only; for she who had 
no part in sin, she only could console Thee, and therefore she is 
not nigh. She will be near Thee on the Cross, she is separated 
from Thee in the garden. She has been Thy companion and 
Thy confidante through Thy life, she interchanged with Thee the 
pure thoughts and holy meditations of thirty years; but her 
virgin ear may not take in, nor may her immaculate heart con- 
ceive, what now is in vision before Thee. None was equal to 
the weight but God; sometimes before Thy saints Thou hast 
brought the image of a single sin, as it appears in the light of Thy 
countenance, or of venial sins, not mortal; and they have told 
us that the sight did all but kill them, nay, would have killed 
them, had it not been instantly withdrawn. The Mother of 
God, for all her sanctity, nay by reason of it, could not have borne 
even one brood of that innumerable progeny of Satan which now 
compasses Thee about. It is the long history of a world, and 
God alone can bear the load of it. Hopes blighted, vows broken, 
lights quenched, warnings scorned, opportunities lost; the inno- 
cent betrayed, the young hardened, the penitent relapsing, the 
just overcome, the aged failing; the sophistry of misbelief, the 
wilfulness of passion, the obduracy of pride, the tyranny of habit, 
the canker of remorse, the wasting fever of care, the anguish of 
shame, the pining of disappointment, the sickness of despair; such 
cruel, such pitiable spectacles, such heartrending, revolting, de- 
testable, maddening scenes; nay, the haggard faces, the convulsed 
lips, the flushed cheek, the dark brow of the willing slaves of evil, 
they are all before Him now; they are upon Him and in Him. 
They are with Him instead of that ineffable peace which has in- 
habited His soul since the moment of His conception. They are 
upon Him, they are all but His own; He cries to His Father as 
if He were the criminal, not the victim ; His agony takes the form 
of guilt and compunction. He is doing penance, He is making 
confession, He is exercising contrition, with a reality and a virtue 
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infinitely greater than that of all saints and penitents together; 
for He is the One Victim for us all, the sole Satisfaction, the real 
Penitent, all but the real sinner. 

He rises languidly from the earth, and turns around to meet 
the traitor and his band, now quickly nearing the deep shade. 
He turns, and lo! there is blood upon His garment and in His 
footprints. Whence come these first-fruits of the passion of the 
Lamb? no soldier’s scourge has touched His shoulders, nor the 
hangman’s nails His hands and feet. My brethren, He has bled 
before His time; He has shed blood; yes, and it is His agonising 
soul which has broken up His framework of flesh and poured it 
forth. His passion has begun from within. That tormented 
Heart, the seat of tenderness and love, began at length to labour 
and to beat with vehemence beyond its nature; “the foundations 
of the great deep were broken up;” the red streams rushed forth 
so copious and fierce as to overflow the veins, and bursting 
through the pores, they stood in a thick dew over His whole skin; 
then forming into drops, they rolled down full and heavy, and 
drenched the ground. 

“My soul is sorrowful even unto death,” He said. It has 
been said of that dreadful pestilence which now is upon us, that 
it begins with death; by which is meant that it has no stage or 
crisis, that hope is over when it comes, and that what looks like 
its course is but the death agony and the process of dissolution; 
and thus our Atoning Sacrifice, in a much higher sense, began 
with this passion of woe, and only did not die, because at His 
Omnipotent will His Heart did not break, nor Soul separate 
from Body, till He had suffered on the Cross. 

No; He has not yet exhausted that full chalice, from which at 
first His natural infirmity shrank. The seizure and the arraign- 
ment, and the buffeting, and the prison, and the trial, and the 
mocking, and the passing to and fro, and the scourging, and the 
crown of thorns, and the slow march to Calvary, and the cruci- 
fixion, these are all tocome. A night and a day, hour after hour, 
is slowly to run out before the end comes, and the satisfaction is 
completed. 

And then, when the appointed moment arrived, and He gave 
the word, as His passion had begun with His soul, with the soul 
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did it end. He did not die of bodily exhaustion, or of bodily 
pain; at His will His tormented Heart broke, and He com- 
mended His Spirit to the Father. 


* * * 


«O Heart of Jesus, all Love, I offer Thee these humble prayers 
for myself, and for all those who unite themselves with me in 
Spirit to adore Thee. O holiest Heart of Jesus most lovely, I 
intend to renew and to offer to Thee these acts of adoration and 
these prayers, for myself a wretched sinner, and for all those who 
are associated with me in Thy adoration, through all moments 
while I breathe, even to the end of my life. I recommend to 
Thee, O my Jesus, Holy Church, Thy dear spouse and our true 
Mother, all just souls and all poor sinners, the afflicted, the dying, 
and all mankind. Let not Thy Blood be shed for them in vain. 
Finally, deign to apply it in relief of the souls in Purgatory, of 
those in particular who have practised in the course of their life 
this holy devotion of adoring Thee.” 


6. THE SECOND SPRING 


[Like The Present Position of Catholics in England, Newman’s ser- 
mon on “The Second Spring” was occasioned by the re-establishment 
of the Catholic Hierarchy in England. When the storm of Protestant 
fear and wrath had subsided, and the Catholics of England began to 
feel new life stirring within the Church, Newman was asked to preach 
in St. Mary’s, Oscott, in the first Provincial Synod of Westminster. 
The sermon was delivered on July 13, 1852, and was published in the 
volume entitled Sermons Preached on Various Occasions, in 1857- 
This volume shows Newman returning somewhat to his earlier An- 
glican reserve; his style is no longer the passionate rhetoric of The 
Discourses to Mixed Congregations, but is the style of a man who has 
found his place in English Catholicism. The finest example of this, 
Newman’s final style, is no doubt found in “The Second Spring.” In 
the form of a brochure, this sermon has been reprinted many times. 
In Newman’s day it was a favorite with Catholic and non-Catholic; it 
is said that Macaulay knew it by heart, and that George Eliot could not 
quote it without tears. Considering the occasion of its composition, 
it is admirably restrained in tone; “it is triumphant, but it is not aggres- 
sive. The note of victory it sounds is that of the martyr rather than 
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the conqueror; the victory that comes of suffering, renunciation, rather 
than of conquest and domination. ‘The opening is slow and solemn 
and stately, like the overture to some majestic symphony. But its 
splendour is not heavy or barbaric. “The light shines through it, as the 
dawn shines through a lattice.” 18] 

Cant., c. ti. vu. 10-12. 

Surge, propera, amica mea, columba mea, formosa mea, et veni. 
Jam enim hiems transiit, imber abiit et recessit. Flores apparuerunt 
in terra nostra. 

Arise, make haste, my love, my dove, my beautiful one, and come. 
For the winter is now past, the rain is over and gone. The flowers have 
appeared in our land. 

We have familiar experience of the order, the constancy, the 
perpetual renovation of the material world which surrounds us. 
Frail and transitory as is every part of it, restless and migratory 
as are its elements, never-ceasing as are its changes, still it abides. 
It is bound together by a law of permanence, it is set up in unity; 
and, though it is ever dying, it is ever coming to life again. Dis- 
solution does but give birth to fresh modes of organization, and 
one death is the parent of a thousand lives. Each hour, as it 
comes, is but a testimony, how fleeting, yet how secure, how cer- 
tain, is the great whole. It is like an image on the waters, which 
is ever the same, though the waters ever flow. Change upon 
change — yet one change cries out to another, like the alternate 
Seraphim, in praise and in glory of their Maker. The sun sinks 
to rise again; the day is swallowed up in the gloom of the night, 
to be born out of it, as fresh as if it had never been quenched. 
Spring passes into summer, and through summer and autumn 
into winter, only the more surely, by its own ultimate return, to 
triumph over that grave, towards which it resolutely hastened 
from its first hour. We mourn over the blossoms of May, be- 
cause they are to wither; but we know, withal, that May is one 
day to have its revenge upon November, by the revolution of 
that solemn circle which never stops — which teaches us in our 
height of hope, ever to be sober, and in our depth of desolation, 
never to despair. 

And forcibly as this comes home to every one of us, not less 
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forcible is the contrast which exists between this material world, 
so vigorous, so reproductive, amid all its changes, and the moral 
world, so feeble, so downward, so resourceless, amid all its aspira- 
tions. That which ought to come to naught, endures; that which 
promises a future, disappoints and is no more. The same sun 
shines in heaven from first to last, and the blue firmament, the 
everlasting mountains, reflect his rays; but where is there upon 
earth the champion, the hero, the lawgiver, the body politic, the 
sovereign race, which was great three hundred years ago, and is 
great now? Moralists and poets, often do they descant upon this 
innate vitality of matter, this innate perishableness of mind. 
Man rises to fall: he tends to dissolution from the moment he 
begins to be; he lives on, indeed, in his children, he lives on in his 
name, he lives not on in his own person. He is, as regards the 
manifestations of his nature here below, as a bubble that breaks, 
and as water poured out upon the earth. He was young, he is 
old, he is never young again. This is the lament over him, 
poured forth in verse and in prose, by Christians and by heathen. 
The greatest work of God’s hands under the sun, he, in all the 
manifestations of his complex being, is born only to die. 

His bodily frame first begins to feel the power of this con- 
straining law, though it is the last to succumb to it. We look at 
the bloom of youth with interest, yet with pity; and the more 
graceful and sweet it is, with pity so much the more; for, what- 
ever be its excellence and its glory, soon it begins to be deformed 
and dishonoured by the very force of its living on. It grows 
into exhaustion and collapse, till at length it crumbles into that 
dust out of which it was originally taken. 

So is it, too, with our moral being, a far higher and diviner 
portion of our natural constitution; it begins with life, it ends 
with what is worse than the mere loss of life, with a living death. 
How beautiful is the human heart, when it puts forth its first 
leaves, and opens and rejoices in its spring-tide. Fair as may be 
the bodily form, fairer far, in its green foliage and bright blos- 
soms, is natural virtue. It blooms in the young, like some rich 
flower, so delicate, so fragrant, and so dazzling. Generosity and 
lightness of heart and amiableness, the confiding spirit, the gentle 
temper, the elastic cheerfulness, the open hand, the pure affection, 
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the noble aspiration, the heroic resolve, the romantic pursuit, the 
love in which self has no part, — are not these beautiful? and are 
they not dressed up and set forth for admiration in their best 
shapes, in tales and in poems? and ah! what a prospect of good 
is there! who could believe that it is to fade! and yet, as night 
follows upon day, as decrepitude follows upon health, so surely 
are failure, and overthrow, and annihilation, the issue of this 
natural virtue, if time only be allowed to it to run its course. 
There are those who are cut off in the first opening of this ex- 
cellence, and then, if we may trust their epitaphs, they have lived 
like angels; but wait a while, let them live on, let the course of 
life proceed, let the bright soul go through the fire and water of 
the world’s temptations and seductions and corruptions and trans- 
formations; and, alas for the insufficiency of nature! alas for its 
powerlessness to persevere, its waywardness in disappointing its 
own promise! Wait till youth has become age; and not more 
different is the miniature which we have of him when a boy, 
when every feature spoke of hope, put side by side of the large 
portrait painted to his honour, when he is old, when his limbs 
are shrunk, his eye dim, his brow furrowed, and his hair grey, 
than differs the moral grace of that boyhood from the forbidding 
and repulsive aspect of his soul, now that he has lived to the age 
of man. For moroseness, and misanthropy, and selfishness, 1s 
the ordinary winter of that spring. 

Such is man in his own nature, and such, too, is he in his works. 
The noblest efforts of his genius, the conquests he has made, the 
doctrines he has originated, the nations he has civilized, the states 
he has created, they outlive himself, they outlive him by many 
centuries, but they tend to an end, and that end is dissolution. 
Powers of the world, sovereignties, dynasties, sooner or later 
come to nought; they have their fatal hour. The Roman con- 
queror shed tears over Carthage, for in the destruction of the 
rival city he discerned too truly an augury of the fall of Rome; 
and at length, with the weight and the responsibilities, the crimes 
a the glories, of centuries upon centuries, the Imperial City 
ell. 

Thus man and all his works are mortal; they die, and they have 
no power of renovation. 
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But what is it, my Fathers, my Brothers, what is it that has 
happened in England just at this time? Something strange is 
passing over this land, by the very surprise, by the very commo- 
tion, which it excites. Were we not near enough the scene of 
action to be able to say what is going on, — were we the inhabitants 
of some sister planet possessed of a more perfect mechanism than 
this earth has discovered for surveying the transactions of another 
globe, — and did we turn our eyes thence towards England just 
at this season, we should be arrested by a political phenomenon 
as wonderful as any which the astronomer notes down from his 
physical field of view. It would be the occurrence of a national 
commotion, almost without parallel, more violent than has hap- 
pened here for centuries, — at least in the judgments and inten- 
tions of men, if not in act and deed. We should note it down, 
that soon after St. Michael’s day, 1850, a storm arose in the moral 
world, so furious as to demand some great explanation, and to 
rouse in us an intense desire to gain it. We should observe it 
increasing from day to day, and spreading from place to place, 
without remission, almost without lull, up to this very hour, 
when perhaps it threatens worse still, or at least gives no sure 
prospect of alleviation. Every party in the body politic under- 
goes its influence, — from the Queen upon her throne, down to 
the little ones in the infant or day school. The ten thousands of 
the constituency, the sum-total of Protestant sects, the aggregate 
of religious societies and associations, the great body of established 
clergy in town and country, the bar, even the medical profession, 
nay, even literary and scientific circles, every class, every interest, 
every fireside, gives tokens of this ubiquitous storm. This would 
be our report of it, seeing it from the distance, and we should 
speculate on the cause. What is it all about? against what is it 
directed? what wonder has happened upon earth? what prodi- 
gious, what preternatural event is adequate to the burden of so 
vast an effect? 

We should judge rightly in our curiosity about a phenomenon 
like this; it must be a portentous event, and it is. It is an inno- 
vation, a miracle, I may say, in the course of human events. The 
physical world revolves year by year, and begins again; but the 
political order of things does not renew itself, does not return; it 
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continues, but it proceeds; there is no retrogression. This is so 
well understood by men of the day, that with them progress is 
idolized as another name for good. The past never returns — 
it is never good; — if we are to escape existing ills, it must be by 
going forward. The past is out of date; the past is dead. As 
well may the dead live to us, well may the dead profit us, as the 
past return. This, then, is the cause of this national transport, 
this national cry, which encompasses us. The past Aas returned, 
the dead lives. Thrones are overturned, and are never restored; 
States live and die, and then are matter only for history. Baby- 
lon was great, and Tyre was great, and Egypt, and Nineveh, and 
shall never be great again. The English Church was, and the 
English Church was not, and the English Church is once again. 
This is the portent, worthy of a cry. It is the coming in of a Sec- 
ond Spring; it is a restoration in the moral world, such as that 
which yearly takes place in the physical. 

Three centuries ago, and the Catholic Church, that great crea- 
tion of God’s power, stood in this land in pride of place. It had 
the honours of near a thousand years upon it; it was enthroned on 
some twenty sees up and down the broad country; it was based in 
the will of a faithful people; it energized through ten thousand 
instruments of power and influence; and it was ennobled by a 
host of Saints and Martyrs. The churches, one by one, recounted 
and rejoiced in the line of glorified intercessors, who were the 
respective objects of their grateful homage. Canterbury alone 
numbered perhaps some sixteen, from St. Augustine to St. Dun- 
stan and St. Elphege, from St. Anselm and St. Thomas down to 
St. Edmund. York had its St. Paulinus, St. John, St. Wilfrid, 
and St. William; London, its St. Erconwald; Durham, its St. 
Cuthbert; Winton, its St. Swithun. Then there were St. Aidan 
of Lindisfarne, and St. Hugh of Lincoln, and St. Chad of Lich- 
field, and St. Thomas of Hereford, and St. Oswald and St. Wul- 
stan of Worcester, and St. Osmund of Salisbury, and St. Birinus 
of Dorchester, and St. Richard of Chichester. And then, too, its 
religious orders, its monastic establishments, its universities, its 
wide relations all over Europe, its high prerogatives in the tem- 
poral state, its wealth, its dependencies, its popular honours, — 
where was there in the whole of Christendom a more glorious 
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hierarchy? Mixed up with the civil institutions, with kings and 
nobles, with the people, found in every village and in every town, 
— it seemed destined to stand, so long as England stood, and to 
outlast, it might be, England’s greatness. 

But it was the high decree of heaven, that the majesty of that 
presence should be blotted out. It is a long story, my Fathers 
and Brothers — you know it well. I need not go through it. 
The vivifying principle of truth, the shadow of St. Peter, the 
grace of the Redeemer, left it. That old Church in its day 
became a corpse (a marvellous, an awful change!); and then 
it did but corrupt the air which once it refreshed, and cumber 
the ground which once it beautified. So all seemed to be lost; 
and there was a struggle for a time, and then its priests were cast 
out or martyred. There were sacrileges innumerable. Its tem- 
ples were profaned or destroyed; its revenues seized by cov- 
etous nobles, or squandered upon the ministers of a new faith. 
The presence of Catholicism was at length simply removed, — 
its grace disowned, — its power despised, — its name, except as 
a matter of history, at length almost unknown. It took a long 
time to do this thoroughly; much time, much thought, much 
labour, much expense; but at last it was done. Oh, that misera- 
ble day, centuries before we were born! What a martyrdom to 
live in it and see the fair form of Truth, moral and material, 
hacked piecemeal, and every limb and organ carried off, and 
burned in the fire, or cast intothe deep! But at last the work was 
done. Truth was disposed of, and shovelled away, and there 
was a calm, a silence, a sort of peace; — and such was about the 
state of things when we were born into this weary world. 

My Fathers and Brothers, you have seen it on one side, and 
some of us on another; but one and all of us can bear witness to 
the fact of the utter contempt into which Catholicism had fallen 
by the time that we were born. You, alas, know it far better than 
I can know it; but it may not be out of place, if by one or two 
tokens, as by the strokes of a pencil, I bear witness to you from 
without, of what you can witness so much more truly from within. 
No longer the Catholic Church in the country; nay, no longer, I 
may say, a Catholic community; — but a few adherents of the 
Old Religion, moving silently and sorrowfully about, as me- 
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morials of what had been. “The Roman Gatholics;” — not a 
sect, not even an interest, as men conceived of it, — not a body, 
however small, representative of the Great Communion abroad, 
— but a mere handful of individuals, who might be counted, like 
the pebbles and detritus of the great deluge, and who, forsooth, 
merely happened to retain a creed which, in its day indeed, was 
the profession of a Church. Here a set of poor Irishmen, coming 
and going at harvest time, or a colony of them lodged in a miser- 
able quarter of the vast metropolis. There, perhaps an elderly 
person, seen walking in the streets, grave and solitary, and 
strange, though noble in bearing, and said to be of good family, 
and a “Roman Catholic.” An old-fashioned house of gloomy 
appearance, closed in with high walls, with an iron gate, and 
yews, and the report attaching to it that “Roman Catholics” lived 
there; but who they were, or what they did, or what was meant 
by calling them Roman Catholics, no one could tell; — though 
it had an unpleasant sound, and told of form and superstition. 
And then, perhaps, as we went to and fro, looking with a boy’s 
curious eyes through the great city, we might come today upon 
some Moravian chapel, or Quaker’s meeting-house, and tomor- 
row on a chapel of the “Roman Catholics”; but nothing was to 
be gathered from it, except that there were lights burning there, 
and some boys in white, swinging censers; and what it all meant 
could only be learned from books, from Protestant Histories and 
Sermons; and they did not report well of “the Roman Catho- 
lics,” but, on the contrary, deposed that they had once had power 
and had abused it. And then, again, we might on one occasion 
hear it pointedly put out by some literary man, as the result of his 
carefu] investigation, and as a recondite point of information, 
which few knew, that there was this difference between the 
Roman Catholics of England and the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, that the latter had bishops, and the former were governed 
by four officials, called Vicars-Apostolic. 

Such was about the sort of knowledge possessed of Christianity 
by the heathen of old time, who persecuted its adherents from 
the face of the earth, and then called them a gens lucifuga, a peo- 
ple who shunned the light of day. Such were Catholics in Eng- 
land, found in corners, and alleys, and cellars, and the housetops, 
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or in the recesses of the country; cut off from the populous world 
around them, and dimly seen, as if through a mist or in twilight, 
as ghosts flitting to and fro, by the high Protestants, the lords of 
the earth. At length so feeble did they become, so utterly con- 
temptible, that contempt gave birth to pity; and the more gener- 
ous of their tyrants actually began to wish to bestow on them some 
favour, under the notion that their opinions were simply too 
absurd ever to spread again, and that they themselves, were 
they but raised in civil importance, would soon unlearn and be 
ashamed of them. And thus, out of mere kindness to us, they 
began to vilify our doctrines to the Protestant world, that so our 
very idiotcy or our secret unbelief might be our plea for mercy. 

A great change, an awful contrast, between the time-honoured 
Church of St, Augustine and St. Thomas, and the poor remnant 
of their children in the beginning of the nineteenth century! It 
was a miracle, I might say, to have pulled down that lordly 
power; but there was a greater and a truer one instore. No one 
could have prophesied its fall, but still less would any one have 
ventured to prophesy its rise again. The fall was wonderful; 
still after all it was in the order of nature; — all things come to 
nought: its rise again would be a different sort of wonder, for it 
is in the order of grace, — and who can hope for miracles, and 
such a miracle as this? Has the whole course of history a like to 
show? I must speak cautiously and according to my knowledge, 
but I recollect no parallel to it. Augustine, indeed, came to the 
same island to which the early missionaries had come already; 
but they came to Britons, and he to Saxons. The Arian Goths 
and Lombards, too, cast off their heresy in St. Augustine’s age, 
and joined the Church; but they had never fallen away from her. 
The inspired word seems to imply the almost impossibility of 
such a grace as the renovation of those who have crucified to 
themselves again, and trodden under foot, the Son of God. Who 
then could have dared to hope that, out of so sacrilegious a nation 
as this is, a people would have been formed again unto their 
Saviour? What signs did it show that it was to be singled out 
from among the nations? Had it been prophesied some fifty 


years ago, would not the very notion have seemed preposterous 
and wild? 
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My Fathers, there was one of your own order, then in the 
maturity of his powers and his reputation. His name is the 
property of this diocese; yet is too great, too venerable, too dear 
to all Catholics, to be confined to any part of England, when it 
is rather a household word in the mouths of all of us. What 
would have been the feelings of that venerable man, the cham- 
pion of God’s ark in an evil time, could e have lived to see this 
day? It is almost presumptuous for one who knew him not, 
to draw pictures about him, and his thoughts, and his friends, 
some of whom are even here present; yet am I wrong in fancying 
that a day such as this, in which we stand, would have seemed to 
him a dream, or, if he prophesied of it, to his hearers nothing but 
a mockery? Say that one time, rapt in spirit, he had reached 
forward to the future, and that his mortal eye had wandered from 
that lowly chapel in the valley which had been for centuries in 
the possession of Catholics, to the neighbouring height, then 
waste and solitary. And let him say to those about him: “I see 
a bleak mount, looking upon an open country, over against that 
huge town, to whose inhabitants Catholicism is of so little account. 
I see the ground marked out, and an ample enclosure made; 
and plantations are rising there, clothing and circling in the 
space. 

“And there on that high spot, far from the haunts of men, yet 
in the very centre of the island, a large edifice, or rather pile of 
edifices, appears with many fronts, and courts, and long cloisters 
and corridors, and story upon story. And there it rises, under 
the invocation of the same sweet and powerful name which has 
been our strength and consolation in the Valley. I look more 
attentively at that building, and I see it is fashioned upon that 
ancient style of art which brings back the past, which had seemed 
to be perishing from off the face of the earth, or to be preserved 
only as a curiosity, or to be imitated only asa fancy. I listen, and 
I hear the sound of voices, grave and musical, renewing the old 
chant, with which Augustine greeted Ethelbert in the free air 
upon the Kentish strand. It comes from a long procession, and 
it winds along the cloisters. Priests and Religious, theologians 
from the schools, and canons from the Cathedral, walk in due 
precedence. And then there comes a vision of well-nigh twelve 
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mitred heads; and last I see a Prince of the Church, in the royal 
dye of empire and of martyrdom, a pledge to us from Rome of 
Rome’s unwearied love, a token that that goodly company is firm 
in Apostolic faith and hope. And the shadow of the Saints is 
there; — St. Benedict is there, speaking to us by the voice of 
bishop and of priest, and counting over the long ages through 
which he has prayed, and studied, and laboured; there, too, is 
St. Dominic’s white wool, which no blemish can impair, no 
stain can dim: — and if St. Bernard be not there, it is only that 
his absence may make him be remembered more. And the 
princely patriarch, St. Ignatius, too, the St. George of the modern 
world, with his chivalrous lance run through his writhing foe, he, 
too, sheds his blessing upon that train. And others, also, his 
equals or his juniors in history, whose pictures are above our 
altars, or soon shall be, the surest proof that the Lord’s arm has 
not waxen short, nor His mercy failed, — they, too, are looking 
down from their thrones on high upon the throng. And so that 
high company moves on into the holy place; and there, with 
august rite and awful sacrifice, inaugurates the great act which 
brings it thither.” What is that act? it is the first synod of a new 
Hierarchy; it is the resurrection of the Church. 

O my Fathers, my Brothers, had that revered Bishop so spoken 
then, who that had heard him but would have said that he spoke 
what could not be? What! those few scattered worshippers, 
the Roman Catholics, to form a Church! Shall the past be 
rolled back? Shall the grave open? Shall the Saxons live 
again to God? Shall the shepherds, watching their poor flocks 
by night, be visited by a multitude of the heavenly army, and 
hear how their Lord has been new-born in their own city? Yes; 
for grace can, where nature cannot. The world grows old, but 
the Church is ever young. She can, in any time, at her Lord’s 
will, “inherit the Gentiles, and inhabit the desolate cities.” 
“Arise, Jerusalem, for thy light is come, and the glory of the 
Lord is risen upon thee. Behold, darkness shall cover the earth, 
and a mist the people; but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and His 
glory shall be seen upon thee. Lift up thine eyes round about, 
and see; all these are gathered together, they come to thee; thy 
sons shall come from afar, and thy daughters shall rise up at 
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thy side.” “Arise, make haste, my love, my dove, my beautiful 
one, and come. For the winter is now past, and the rain is over 
and gone. The flowers have appeared in our land . . . the fig- 
tree hath put forth her green figs; the vines in flower yield their 
sweet smell. Arise, my love, my beautiful one, and come.” It 
is the time for thy Visitation. Arise, Mary, and go forth in thy 
strength into that north country, which once was thine own, and 
take possession of a land which knows thee not. Arise, Mother 
of God, and with thy thrilling voice, speak to those who labour 
with child, and are in pain, till the babe of grace leaps within 
them! Shine on us, dear Lady, with thy bright countenance, 
like the sun in his strength, O stella matutina, O harbinger of 
peace, till our year is one perpetual May. From thy sweet eyes, 
from thy pure smile, from thy majestic brow, let ten thousand 
influences rain down, not to confound or overwhelm, but to per- 
suade, to win over thine enemies. O Mary, my hope, O Mother 
undefiled, fulfil to us the promise of this Spring. A second tem- 
ple rises on the ruins of the old. Canterbury has gone its way, 
and York is gone, and Durham is gone, and Winchester is gone. 
It was sore to part with them. We clung to the vision of past 
greatness, and would not believe it could come to nought; but 
the Church in England has died, and the Church lives again. 
Westminster and Nottingham, Beverley and Hexham, North- 
ampton and Shrewsbury, if the world lasts, shall be names as 
musical to the ear, as stirring to the heart, as the glories we have 
lost; and Saints shall rise out of them, if God so will, and Doctors 
once again shall give the law to Israel, and Preachers call to 
penance and to justice, as at the beginning. 

Yes, my Fathers and Brothers, and if it be God’s blessed will, 
not Saints alone, not Doctors only, not Preachers only, shall be 
ours — but Martyrs, too, shall re-consecrate the soil to God. We 
know not what is before us, ere we win our own; we are engaged 
in a great, a joyful work, but in proportion to God’s grace is the 
fury of His enemies. They have welcomed us as the lion greets 
his prey. Perhaps they may be familiarized in time with our 
appearance, but perhaps they may be irritated the more. To set 
up the Church again in England is too great an act to be done 
in a corner. We have had reason to expect that such a boon 
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would not be given to us without a cross. It is not Goď’s way 
that great blessings should descend without the sacrifice first of 
great sufferings. If the truth is to be spread to any wide extent 
among this people, how can we dream, how can we hope, that 
trial and trouble shall not accompany its going forth? And we 
have already, if it may be said without presumption, to commence 
our work withal, a large store of merits. We have no slight 
outfit for our opening warfare. Can we religiously suppose 
that the blood of our martyrs, three centuries ago and since, shall 
never receive its recompense? Those priests, secular and regu- 
lar, did they suffer for no end? or rather, for an end which is 
not yet accomplished? The long imprisonment, the fetid dun- 
geon, the weary suspense, the tyrannous trial, the barbarous sen- 
tence, the savage execution, the rack, the gibbet, the knife, the 
cauldron, the numberless tortures of those holy victims, O my 
God, are they to have no reward? Are Thy martyrs to cry from 
under Thine altar for their loving vengeance on this guilty peo- 
ple, and to cry in vain? Shall they lose life, and not gain a better 
life for the children of those who persecuted them? Is this Thy 
way, O my God, righteous and true? Is it according to Thy 
promise, O King of saints, if I may dare talk to Thee of justice? 
Did not Thou Thyself pray for Thine enemies upon the cross, 
and convert them? Did not Thy first Martyr win Thy great 
Apostle, then a persecutor, by his loving prayer? And in that 
day of trial and desolation for England, when hearts were pierced 
through and through with Mary’s woe, at the crucifixion of Thy 
body mystical, was not every tear that flowed, and every drop of 
blood that was shed, the seeds of a future harvest, when they who 
sowed in sorrow were to reap in joy? 

And as that suffering of the Martyrs is not yet recompensed, 
so, perchance, it is not yet exhausted. Something, for what we 
know, remains to be undergone, to complete the necessary sacri- 
fice. May God forbid it, for this poor nation’s sake! But still 
could we be surprised, my Fathers and my Brothers, if the winter 
even now should not yet be quite over? Have we any right to 
take it strange, if, in this English land, the spring-time of the 
Church should turn out to be an English spring, an uncertain, 
anxious time of hope and fear, of joy and suffering, — of bright 
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promise and budding hopes, yet withal, of keen blasts, and cold 
showers, and sudden storms? 

One thing alone I know, — that according to our need, so will 
be our strength. One thing I am sure of, that the more the 
enemy rages against us, so much the more will the Saints in 
Heaven plead for us; the more fearful are our trials from the 
world, the more present to us will be our Mother Mary, and our 
good Patrons and Angel Guardians; the more malicious are the 
devices of men against us, the louder cry of supplication will 
ascend from the bosom of the whole Church to God for us, We 
shall not be left orphans; we shall have within us the strength 
of the Paraclete, promised to the Church and to every member 
of it. My Fathers, my Brothers in the priesthood, I speak from 
my heart when I declare my conviction, that there is no one 
among you here present but, if God so willed, would readily 
become a martyr for His sake. I do not say you would wish it; 
I do not say that the natural will would not pray that the chalice 
might pass away; I do not speak of what you can do by any 
strength of yours; — but in the strength of God, in the grace of 
the Spirit, in the armour of justice, by the consolations and peace 
of the Church, by the blessing of the Apostles Peter and Paul, 
and in the name of Christ, you would do what nature cannot do. 
By the intercession of the Saints on high, by the penances and 
good works and the prayers of the people of God on earth, you 
would be forcibly borne up as upon the waves of the mighty deep, 
and carried on out of yourselves by the fulness of grace, whether 
nature wished it or no. I do not mean violently, or with un- 
seemly struggle, but calmly, gracefully, sweetly, joyously, you 
would mount up and ride forth to the battle, as on the rush of 
Angels’ wings, as your fathers did before you, and gained the 
prize. You, who day by day offer up the Immaculate Lamb of 
God, you who hold in your hands the Incarnate Word under the 
visible tokens which He has ordained, you who again and again 
drain the chalice of the Great Victim; who is to make you fear? 
what is to startle you? what to seduce you? who is to stop you, 
whether you are to suffer or to do, whether to lay the foundations 
of the Church in tears, or to put the crown upon the work in jubi- 
lation? 
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My Fathers, my Brothers, one word more. It may seem as if 
I were going out of my way in thus addressing you; but I have 
some sort of plea to urge in extenuation. When the English 
College at Rome was set up by the solicitude of a great Pontiff in 
the beginning of England’s sorrows, and missionaries were trained 
there for confessorship and martyrdom here, who was it that 
saluted the fair Saxon youths as they passed by him in the streets 
of the great city, with the salutation, “Salvete flores martyrum”? 
And when the time came for each in turn to leave that peaceful 
home, and to go forth to the conflict, to whom did they betake 
themselves before leaving Rome, to receive a blessing which 
might nerve them for their work? They went for a Saint’s bless- 
ing; they went to a calm old man, who had never seen blood, 
except in penance; who had longed indeed to die for Christ, what 
time the great St. Francis opened the way to the far East, but 
who had been fixed as if a sentinel in the holy city, and walked up 
and down for fifty years on one beat, while his brethren were in 
the battle. Oh! the fire of that heart, too great for its frail 
tenement, which tormented him to be kept at home when the 
whole Church was at war! and therefore came those bright-haired 
strangers to him, ere they set out for the scene of their passion, 
that the full zeal and love pent up in that burning breast might 
find a vent, and flow over, from him who was kept at home, upon 
those who were to face the foe. Therefore one by one, each in 
his turn, those youthful soldiers came to the old man; and one 
by one they persevered and gained the crown and the palm, — 
all but one, who had not gone, and would not go, for the salutary 
blessing. 

My Fathers, my Brothers, that old man was my own St. Philip. 
Bear with me for his sake. If I have spoken too seriously, his 
sweet smile shall temper it. As he was with you three centuries 
ago in Rome, when our Temple fell, so now surely when it is 
rising, it is a pleasant token that he should have even set out on his 
travels to you; and that, as if remembering how he interceded 
for you at home, and recognizing the relations he then formed 
with you, he should now be wishing to have a name among you, 


and to be loved by you, and perchance to do you a service, here 
in your own land. 
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III. SELECTED PASSAGES ON 
MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS 


[With the exception of his poem, The Dream of Gerontius, Newman 
never really completed any of the more ambitious labors which he at- 
tempted. Not even the Grammar of Assent is an exception to this 
statement, since it is in reality only a sketch, an “‘essay in aid.” His 
other works are either short (sermons, discourses, sketches, reviews) or 
are constructed from such short pieces, as in the case of the The Dif- 
ficulties of Anglicans, The Present Position of Catholics in England, 
and the 4 pologia, all of which were essentially compilations of lectures 
or pamphlets. ‘The reason for this fact about Newman’s work has 
often been noted, originally by Newman himself, namely, that he never 
wrote for the sake of writing, but always with a polemical purpose. 
His writing — at least his prose — was always in response to a definite 
occasion; his aim was to defend, to attack, to justify, to exhort, to ex- 
pound, ‘Thus it is that one must look either to individual passages or to 
the sermons and discourses and essays of Newman if one is to find the 
best examples of completeness and design in his prose efforts. We have 
already considered a number of his discourses and sermons; we now 
have, in the present section, a number of isolated passages drawn from 
the whole range of his prose works, and brought together under titles 
as appropriate to the content as is possible. The advantages of this 
arrangement are obvious. A book such as T he Church of the Fathers 
is a delight to many Newman enthusiasts; it is in some ways unique 
among Newman’s works, and in France has long had a great number 
of scholarly admirers.!_ But its method and its prose are too loose and 
diffuse to permit of fair representation except through rather short se- 
lections from its chapters. This is true also of the work on Anglican 
Difficulties, and, to some exent, of the Historical Sketches and the 
Essays Critical and Historical. The selected passages which follow, 
in this section, are therefore put together with a view to showing New- 
man treating of various subjects of enduring interest while he was, for 


1 Henri Bremond devotes some thirteen very enthusiastic pages to this work 
in his The Mystery of Newman, transl. H. C. Corrance, London, 1907, pp. 
107—120. See also another valuable, little known, and as yet untranslated 
French work, by Denys Gorce, Newman et les péres, Paris, 1933. Much less 
is done with this subject in a still more recent French work by Fernande 
Tardivel, La personnalité littéraire de Newman, Paris, 1937 (Chap. iii of 
Book III). 
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the moment, concerned primarily with some contemporary problem, 
or with some subject no longer so relevant or alive as it was for the 
Victorians. ‘The selections make no pretensions to completeness; 
scores of equally interesting pages might have been chosen in their place, 
or, if space permitted, added to those here presented. Another advan- 
tage of this method is that one can see most clearly and strikingly the 
great variety in Newman’s prose, as one passes, for example, from a 
passage reprinted from the Parochial and Plain Sermons to one taken 
from Discourses to Mixed Congregations. Finally, throughout this sec- 
tion one is reminded again of the remarkable unity of Newman’s 
thought, from his earliest Anglican (sometimes almost Evangelical) 
writings to his final Roman Catholic utterances. | 


I. ON THE Nature oF RELIGIOUS DOCTRINE 
i 

The life of doctrines may be said to consist in the law or prin- 
ciple which they embody. 

Principles are abstract and general, doctrines relate to facts; 
doctrines develope, and principles at first sight do not; doctrines 
grow and are enlarged, principles are permanent; doctrines are 
intellectual, and principles are more immediately ethical and 
practical. Systems live in principles and represent doctrines. 
Personal responsibility is a principle, the Being of a God is a 
doctrine; from that doctrine all theology has come in due course, 
whereas that principle is not clearer under the Gospel than in 
paradise, and depends, not on belief in an Almighty Governor, 
but on conscience. 

Yet the difference between the two sometimes merely exists in 
our mode of viewing them; and what is a doctrine in one philos- 
ophy is a principle in another. Personal responsibility may be 
made a doctrinal basis, and develope into Arminianism or Pela- 
gianism. Again, it may be discussed whether infallibility is a 
principle or a doctrine of the Church of Rome, and dogmatism a 
principle or doctrine of Christianity. Again, consideration for 
the poor is a doctrine of the Church considered as a religious 
body, and a principle when she is viewed as a political power. 

Doctrines stand to principles, as the definitions to the axioms 
and postulates of mathematics. Thus the 1 sth and 17th propo- 
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sitions of Euclid’s book I. are developments, not of the three 
first axioms, which are required in the proof, but of the definition 
of a right angle. Perhaps the perplexity, which arises in the 
mind of a beginner, on learning the early propositions of the sec- 
ond book, arises from these being more prominently exemplifi- 
cations of axioms than developments of definitions. He looks 
for developments from the definition of the rectangle, and finds 
but various particular cases of the general truth, that “the whole 
is equal to its parts.” (D.C.D., pp. 178—179.) 


ll 


Induction is the instrument of Physics, and deduction only is 
the instrument of Theology. There the simple question is, 
What is revealed? all doctrinal knowledge flows from one foun- 
tain head. If we are able to enlarge our view and multiply our 
propositions, it must be merely by the comparison and adjust- 
ment of the original truths; if we would solve new questions, it 
must be by consulting old answers. The notion of doctrinal 
knowledge absolutely novel, and of simple addition from with- 
out, is intolerable to Catholic ears, and never was entertained 
by any one who was even approaching to an understanding of 
our creed. Revelation is all in all in doctrine; the Apostles its 
sole depository, the inferential method its sole instrument, and 
ecclesiastical authority its sole sanction. The Divine Voice has 
spoken once for all, and the only question is about its meaning. 
Now this process, as far as it was reasoning, was the very mode 
of reasoning which, as regards physical knowledge, the school of 
Bacon has superseded by the inductive method: — no wonder, 
then, that that school should be irritated and indignant to find 
that a subject-matter remains still, in which their favourite in- 
strument has no office; no wonder that they rise up against this 
memorial of an antiquated system, as an eyesore and an insult; 
and no wonder that the very force and dazzling success of their 
own method in its own departments should sway or bias unduly 
the religious sentiments of any persons who come under its in- 
fluence. They assert that no new truth can be gained by deduc- 
tion; Catholics assent, but add that, as regards religious truth, 
they have not to seek at all, for they have it already. Christian 
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Truth is purely of revelation; that revelation we can but explain, 
we cannot increase, except relatively to our own apprehensions; 
without it we should have known nothing of its contents, with it 
we know just as much as its contents, and nothing more. And, 
as it was given by a divine act independent of man, so will it 
remain in spite of man. Niebuhr may revolutionize history, 
Lavoisier chemistry, Newton astronomy; but God Himself is 
the author as well as the subject of theology. When Truth can 
change, its Revelation can change; when human reason can out- 
reason the Omniscient, then may it supersede His work. 

Avowals such as these fall strange upon the ear of men whose 
first principle is the search after truth, and whose starting-points 
of search are things material and sensible. They scorn any 
process of inquiry not founded on experiment; the Mathematics 
indeed they endure, because that science deals with ideas, not 
with facts, and leads to conclusions hypothetical, rather than real; 
“Metaphysics” they even use as a byword of reproach; and Ethics 
they admit only on condition that it gives up conscience as its 
scientific ground, and bases itself on tangible utility: but as to 
Theology, they cannot deal with it, they cannot master it, and so 
they simply outlaw it and ignore it. Catholicism, forsooth, 
“confines the intellect,” because it holds that God’s intellect is 
greater than theirs, and that what He has done, man cannot im- 
prove. (J. of U., pp. 223-224.) 

ii 

. . . All of us, learned and unlearned, are bound to believe 
the whole revealed doctrine in all its parts and in all that it im- 
plies according as portion after portion is brought home to our 
consciousness as belonging to it; and it also stands to reason, that 
a doctrine, so deep and so various, as the revealed depositum of 
faith, cannot be brought home to us and made our own all at 
once. No mind, however large, however penetrating, can dì- 
rectly and fully by one act understand any one truth, however 
simple. What can be more intelligible than that “Alexander 
conquered Asia,” or that “Veracity is a duty”? but what a multi- 
tude of propositions is included under either of these theses! still, 
if we profess either, we profess all that it includes. Thus, as 
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regards the Catholic Creed, if we really believe that our Lord is 
God, we believe all that is meant by such a belief; or, else, we 
are not in earnest, when we profess to believe the proposition. 
In the act of believing it at all, we forthwith commit ourselves 
by anticipation to believe truths which at present we do not 
believe, because they have never come before us; — we limit 
henceforth the range of our private judgment in prospect by the 
conditions, whatever they are, of that dogma. Thus the Arians 
said that they believed in our Lord’s divinity, but when they 
were pressed to confess His eternity, they denied it: thereby 
showing in fact that they never had believed in His divinity at all. 
In other words, a man who really believes in our Lord’s proper 
divinity, believes ismplicité in His eternity. 

And so, in like manner, of the whole depositum of faith, or 
the revealed word: — If we believe in the revelation, we believe 
in what is revealed, in all that is revealed, however it may be 
brought home to us, by reasoning or in any other way. He who 
believes that Christ is the Truth, and that the Evangelists are 
truthful, believes all that He has said through them, though he 
has only read St. Matthew and has not read St. John. He who 
believes in the depositum of Revelation, believes in all the doc- 
trines of the depositum; and since he cannot know them all at 
once, he knows some doctrines, and does not know others; he 
may know only the Creed, nay, perhaps only the chief portions 
of the Creed; but, whether he knows little or much, he has the 
intention of believing all that there is to believe whenever and as 
soon as it is brought home to him, if he believes in Revelation at 
all. All that he knows now as revealed, and all that he shall 
know, and all that there is to know, he embraces it all in his 
intention by one act of faith; otherwise, it is but an accident that 
he believes this or that, not because it is a revelation. This vir- 
tual, interpretative, or prospective belief is called a believing 
implicité and it follows from this, that, granting that the Canons 
of Councils and the other ecclesiastical documents and confessions, 
to which I have referred, are really involved in the depositum 
or revealed word, every Catholic, in accepting the depositum, 
does implicité accept those dogmatic decisions. (G. of A., pp- 
151-152.) 
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iv 

[Catholic] doctrines are members of one family, and sugges- 
tive, or correlative, or confirmatory, or illustrative of each other. 
One furnishes evidence to another, and all to each of them; if 
this is proved, that becomes probable; if this and that are both 
probable, but for different reasons, each adds to the other its own 
probability. The Incarnation is the antecedent of the doctrine 
of Mediation, and the archetype both of the Sacramental principle 
and of the merits of Saints. From the doctrine of Mediation 
follow the Atonement, the Mass, the merits of Martyrs and 
Saints, their invocation and cultus. From the Sacramental prin- 
ciple come the Sacraments properly so called; the unity of the 
Church, and the Holy See as its type and centre; the authority 
of Councils; the sanctity of rites; the veneration of holy places, 
shrines, images, vessels, furniture, and vestments. Of the Sacra- 
ments, Baptism is developed into Confirmation on the one hand; 
into Penance, Purgatory, and Indulgences on the other; and the 
Eucharist into the Real Presence, adoration of the Host, Res- 
urrection of the body, and the virtue of relics. Again, the doc- 
trine of the Sacraments leads to the doctrine of Justification; 
Justification to that of Original Sin; Original Sin to the merit 
of Celibacy. Nor do these separate developments stand inde- 
pendent of each other, but by cross relations they are connected, 
and grow together while they grow from one. The Mass and 
Real Presence are parts of one; the veneration of Saints and their 
relics are parts of one; their intercessory power and the Purga- 
torial State, and again the Mass and that State are correlative; 
Celibacy is the characteristic mark of Monachism and of the 
Priesthood. You must accept the whole or reject the whole; at- 
tenuation does but enfeeble, and amputation mutilate. (D.C.D., 
PP- 93-94.) 


v 


I grant that the Athanasian Creed certainly may be taken by 
careless readers to imply that orthodoxy is the ultimate end of 
religion; but surely it will seem otherwise on due consideration. 
For no one can deny, looking at it as a whole, that it is occupied 
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in glorifying Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in declaring Their 
infinite perfections; so much so, that it has sometimes been con- 
sidered what it really is in form, a Psalm or Hymn of Praise 
to the Blessed Trinity, as the Te Deum is, rather than a Creed. 
Nay, this is its characteristic, not only in its general structure, 
but in its direct enunciation of the Sacred Mystery; which is put 
forth not as an end in itself, but evidently in order to glorify 
God in His incomprehensible majesty, and to warn us of the 
danger of thinking of Him in a chance way, and of speculating 
concerning Him without reverence. For instance, it begins by 
stating that the purpose of the Catholic Faith is, not intellectual 
accuracy, but “that we worship One God in Trinity, and Trinity 
in Unity;” and ends its confession with a similar intimation, that 
“in all things, as is aforesaid, the Unity in Trinity, and the 
Trinity in Unity, is to be worshipped.” And this agrees with 
what we know historically, that doctrinal statements on these 
high subjects are negative rather than positive; intended to forbid 
speculations, which are sure to spring up in the human mind, and 
to anticipate its attempts at systematic views by showing the ulti- 
mate abyss at which all rightly conducted inquiries arrive, not 
to tell us anything definite and real, which we did not know be- 
fore, or which is beyond the faith of the most unlearned. Or, 
again, they are safeguards, summing up in brief what the whole 
Scripture doctrine on the subject implies, and thus directing us as 
landmarks in speaking and teaching on the subject. (L.7., pp. 
315-316.) 
vi 

Luther found in the Church great moral corruptions counte- 
nanced by its highest authorities; he felt them; but instead of 
meeting them with divine weapons, he used one of his own. 
He adopted a doctrine original, specious, fascinating, persuasive, 
powerful against Rome, and wonderfully adapted, as if propheti- 
cally, to the genius of the times which were to follow. He found 
Christians in bondage to their works and observances; he released 
them by his doctrine of faith; and he left them in bondage to 
their feelings. He weaned them from seeking assurance of 
salvation in standing ordinances, at the cost of teaching them 
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that a personal consciousness of it was promised to every one who 
believed. For outward signs of grace he substituted inward; 
for reverence towards the Church contemplation of self. And 
thus, whereas he himself held the proper efficacy of the Sacra- 
ments, he has led others to disbelieve it; whereas he preached 
against reliance on self, he introduced it in a more subtle shape; 
whereas he professed to make the written word all in all, he 
sacrificed it in its length and breadth to the doctrine which he 
had wrested from a few texts. 

This is what comes of fighting God’s battles in our own way. 


(L.F 5 pp- 339-340.) 
2. “To BretizevE Mucu Is More Biessep. . .” 


Every religious mind, under every dispensation of Providence, 
will be in the habit of looking out of and beyond self, as regards 
all matters connected with its highest good. For a man of re- 
ligious mind is he who attends to the rule of conscience, which 
is born with him, which he did not make for himself, and to 
which he feels bound in duty to submit. And conscience im- 
mediately directs his thoughts to some Being exterior to him- 
self, who gave it, and who evidently is superior to him; for a 
law implies a lawgiver, and a command implies a superior. Thus 
a man is at once thrown out of himself, by the very Voice which 
speaks within him; and while he rules his heart and conduct by 
his inward sense of right and wrong, not by the maxims of the 
external world, still that inward sense does not allow him to 
rest in itself, but sends him forth again from home to seek abroad 
for Him who has put His Word in him. He looks forth into 
the world to seek Him who is not of the world, to find behind 
the shadows and deceits of this shifting scene of time and sense, 
Him whose Word is eternal, and whose Presence is spiritual. 
He looks out of himself for that Living Word to which he may 
attribute what has echoed in his heart; and being sure that it 
1s to be found somewhere, he is predisposed to find it, and often 
thinks he has found it when he has not. Hence, if truth is not 
at hand, he is apt to mistake error for truth, to consider as the 
presence and especial work of God what is not so; and thinking 
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anything preferable to scepticism he becomes (what is sometimes 
imputed to him by way of reproach) superstitious. This, you 
may suppose, is the state of the better sort of persons in a heathen 
country. They are not vouchsafed the truer tokens of God’s 
power and will, which we possess; so they fancy where they can- 
not find, and, having consciences more acute than their reasoning 
powers, they pervert and misuse even those indications of God 
which are provided for them in nature. This is one cause of 
the false divinities of pagan worship, which are tokens of guilt 
in the worshipper, not (as we trust) when they could know no 
better, but when they have turned from the light, not liking “to 
retain God in their knowledge.” And if this is the course of a 
religious mind, even when it is not blessed with the news of 
divine truth, much more will it welcome and gladly commit it- 
self to the hand of God, when allowed to discern it in the Gospel. 
Such is faith as it exists in the multitude of those who believe, 
arising from their sense of the presence of God, originally certified 
to them by the inward voice of conscience. 

On the other hand, such persons as prefer this world to the 
leadings of God’s Spirit within them, soon lose their perception 
of the latter, and lean upon the world asa god. Having no pre- 
sentiment of any Invisible Guide, who has a claim to be followed 
in matters of conduct, they consider nothing to have a substance 
but what meets their senses, are contented with this, and draw 
their rules of life from it. They truly are in no danger of being 
superstitious or credulous; for they feel no antecedent desire or 
persuasion that God may have made a revelation of Himself in 
the world; and when they hear of events supernatural, they come 
to the examination of them as calmly and dispassionately as if 
they were judges in a court of law, or inquiring into points of 
science. They acknowledge no especial interest in the question 
Proposed to them; and they find it no effort to use their intellect 
upon it as rigidly as if it were some external instrument which 
could not be swayed. Here then we see two opposite characters 
of mind, the one credulous (as it would be commonly called), the 
latter candid, well-judging, and sagacious; and it is clear that 
the former of the two is the religious temper rather than the 
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latter. In this way then, if in no other, faith and reason are 
opposed; and to believe much is more blessed than to believe 
little. (PPS, IL pp. 17-20.) 


3. On MiracLes 
1 


Miracles are not only not unlikely, they are positively likely; 
and for this simple reason, because, for the most part, when 
God begins He goes on. We conceive that when He first did 
a miracle, He began a series; what He commenced, He con- 
tinued: what has been, will be. Surely this is good and clear 
reasoning. To my own mind, certainly, it is incomparably more 
difficult to believe that the Divine Being should do one miracle 
and no more, than that He should do a thousand; that He should 
do one great miracle only, than that He should do a multitude of 
less besides. This beautiful world of nature, His own work, He 
broke its harmony; He broke through His own laws which He 
had imposed on it; He worked out His purposes, not simply 
through it, but in violation of it. If He did this only in the 
lifetime of the Apostles, if He did it but once, eighteen hundred 
years ago and more, that isolated infringement looks as the mere 
infringement of a rule: if Divine Wisdom would not leave an 
infringement, an anomaly, a solecism on His work, He might be 
expected to introduce a series of miracles, and turn the apparent 
exception into an additional law of His providence. Ifthe Divine 
Being does a thing once, He is, judging by human reason, likely 
to do it again. (P.P.C., p. 306.) 


i 


Catholics . . . hold the mystery of the Incarnation; and the 
Incarnation is the most stupendous event which ever can take place 
on earth; and after it and henceforth, I do not see how we can 
scruple at any miracle on the mere ground of its being unlikely to 
happen. No miracle can be so great as that which took place in 
the Holy House of Nazareth; it is indefinitely more difficult to 
believe than all the miracles of the Breviary, of the Martyrology, 
of Saints’ lives, of legends, of local traditions, put together; and 
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there is the grossest inconsistency on the very face of the matter, 
for any one so to strain out the gnat and to swallow the camel, 
as to profess what is inconceivable, yet to protest against what is 
surely within the limits of intelligible hypothesis. If, through 
divine grace, we once are able to accept the solemn truth that the 
Supreme Being was born of a mortal woman, what is there to 
be imagined which can offend us on the ground of its marvel- 
lousness? (P.P.C., p. 305.) 


4. On THE Nature oF Gop 
i 

As in the human frame there is a living principle, acting upon 
it and through it by means of volition, so, behind the veil of the 
visible universe, there is an invisible, intelligent Being, acting 
on and through it, as and when He will. Further, I mean that 
this invisible Agent is in no sense a soul of the world, after the 
analogy of human nature, but, on the contrary, is absolutely 
distinct from the world, as being its Creator, Upholder, Gover- 
nor, and Sovereign Lord. Here we are at once brought into 
the circle of doctrines which the idea of God embodies. I mean 
then by the Supreme Being, one who is simply self-dependent, 
and the only Being who is such; moreover, that He is without 
beginning or Eternal, and the only Eternal; that in consequence 
He has lived a whole eternity by Himself; and hence that He 
is all-sufficient, sufficient for His own blessedness, and all-blessed, 
and ever-blessed. Further, I mean a Being, who, having these 
prerogatives, has the Supreme Good, or rather is the Supreme 
Good, or has all the attributes of Good in infinite intenseness; 
all wisdom, all truth, all justice, all love, all holiness, all beauti- 
fulness; who is omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent; ineffably 
one, absolutely perfect; and such, that what we do not know and 
cannot even imagine of Him, is far more wonderful than what 
we do and can. I mean One who is sovereign over His own 
will and actions, though always according to the eternal Rule of 
right and wrong, which is Himself. I mean, moreover, that He 
created all things out of nothing, and preserves them every mo- 
ment, and could destroy them as easily as He made them; and. 
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that, in consequence, He is separated from them by an abyss, and 
is incommunicable in all His attributes. And further, He has 
stamped upon all things, in the hour of their creation, their 
respective natures, and has given them their work and mission 
and their length of days, greater or less, in their appointed place. 
I mean, too, that He is ever present with His works, one by one, 
and confronts every thing He has made by His particular and 
most loving Providence, and manifests Himself to each accord- 
ing to its needs; and has on rational beings imprinted the moral 
law, and given them power to obey it, imposing on them the duty 
of worship and service, searching and scanning them through and 
through with His omniscient eye, and putting before them a 
present trial and a judgment to come. 

Such is what Theology teaches about God, a doctrine, as the 
very idea of its subject-matter presupposes, so mysterious as in 
its fulness to lie beyond any system, and in particular aspects to 
be simply external to nature, and to seem in parts even to be 
irreconcileable with itself, the imagination being unable to em- 
brace what the reason determines. It teaches of a Being infinite, 
yet personal; all-blessed, yet ever operative; absolutely separate 
from the creature, yet in every part of the creation at every mo- 
ment; above all things, yet under every thing. It teaches of a 
Being who, though the highest, yet in the work of creation, con- 
servation, government, retribution, makes Himself, as it were, 
the minister and servant of all; who, though inhabiting eternity, 
allows Himself to take an interest, and to have a sympathy, in 
the matters of space and time. His are all beings, visible and 
invisible, the noblest and the vilest of them. His are the sub- 
stance, and the operation, and the results of that system of 
physical nature into which we are born. His too are the powers 
and achievements of the intellectual essences, on which He has 
bestowed an independent action and the gift of origination. The 
laws of the universe, the principles of truth, the relation of one 
thing to another, their qualities and virtues, the order and har- 
mony of the: whole, all that exists, is from Him; and, if evil is 
not from Him, as assuredly it is not, this is because evil has no 
substance of its own, but is only the defect, excess, perversion, 
or corruption of that which has substance. All we see, hear, and 
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touch, the remote sidereal firmament, as well as our own sea and 
land, and the elements which compose them, and the ordinances 
they obey, are His. The primary atoms of matter, their proper- 
ties, their mutual action, their disposition and collocation, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, gravitation, light and whatever other subtle 
principles or operations the wit of man is detecting or shall detect, 
are the work of His hands. From Him has been every move- 
ment which has convulsed and re-fashioned the surface of the 
earth. The most insignificant or unsightly insect is from Him, 
and good in its kind; the ever-teeming, inexhaustible swarms of 
animalculae, the myriads of living motes invisible to the naked 
eye, the restless ever-spreading vegetation which creeps like a 
garment over the whole earth, the lofty cedar, the umbrageous 
banana, are His. His are the tribes and families of birds and 
beasts, their graceful forms, their wild gestures, and their pas- 
sionate cries. 

And so in the intellectual, moral, social, and political world. 
Man, with his motives and works, his languages, his propagation, 
his diffusion, is from Him. Agriculture, medicine, and the arts 
of life, are His gifts. Society, laws, government, He is their 
sanction. The pageant of earthly royalty has the semblance and 
the benediction of the Eternal King. Peace and civilization, 
commerce and adventure, wars when just, conquest when humane 
and necessary, have His co-operation, and His blessing upon 
them. The course of events, the revolution of empires, the rise 
and fall of states, the periods and eras, the progresses and the 
retrogressions of the world’s history, not indeed the incidental 
sin, over-abundant as it is, but the great outlines and the results 
of human affairs, are from His disposition. ‘The elements and 
types and seminal principles and constructive powers of the moral 
world, in ruins though it be, are to be referred to Him. He 
“enlighteneth every man that cometh into this world.” His 
are the dictates of the moral sense, and the retributive reproaches 
of conscience. To Him must be ascribed the rich endowments 
of the intellect, the irradiation of genius, the imagination of the 
poet, the sagacity of the politician, the wisdom (as Scripture calls 
It), which now rears and decorates the Temple, now manifests 
itself in proverb or in parable. The old saws of nations, the 
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majestic precepts of philosophy, the luminous maxims of law, 
the oracles of individual wisdom, the traditionary rules of truth, 
justice, and religion, even though imbedded in the corruption, or 
alloyed with the pride, of the world, betoken His original agency, 
and His long-suffering presence. Even where there is habitual 
rebellion against Him, or profound far-spreading social depravity, 
still the undercurrent, or the heroic outburst, of natural virtue, 
as well as the yearnings of the heart after what it has not, and 
its presentiment of its true remedies, are to be ascribed to the 
Author of all good. Anticipations or reminiscences of His glory 
haunt the mind of the self-sufficient sage, and of the pagan dev- 
otee; His writing is upon the wall, whether of the Indian fane, 
or of the porticoes of Greece. He introduces Himself, He all 
but concurs, according to His good pleasure, and in His selected 
season, in the issues of unbelief, superstition, and false worship, 
and He changes the character of acts by His overruling opera- 
tion. He condescends, though He gives no sanction, to the 
altars and shrines of imposture, and He makes His own fiat 
the substitute for its sorceries. He speaks amid the incantations 
of Balaam, raises Samuel’s spirit in the witch’s cavern, prophesies 
of the Messias by the tongue of the Sibyl, forces Python to recog- 
nize His ministers, and baptizes by the hand of the misbeliever. 
He is with the heathen dramatist in his denunciations of injustice 
and tyranny, and his auguries of divine vengeance upon crime. 
Even on the unseemly legends of a popular mythology He casts 
His shadow, and is dimly discerned in the ode or the epic, as in 
troubled water or in fantastic dreams. All that is good, all that 
is true, all that is beautiful, all that is beneficent, be it great or 
small, be it perfect or fragmentary, natural as well as super- 
natural, moral as well as material, comes from Him. (J. of Us 


pp. 61-66.) 
il 
The attributes of God, though intelligible to us on their surface, 
— for from our own sense of mercy and holiness and patience 
and consistency, we have general notions of the All-merciful and 


All-holy and All-patient, and of all that is proper to His Essence, 
— yet, for the very reason that they are infinite, transcend our 
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comprehension, when they are dwelt upon, when they are fol- 
lowed out, and can only be received by faith. They are dimly 
shadowed out, in this very respect, by the great agents which He 
has created in the material world. What is so ordinary and 
familiar to us as the elements, what so simple and level to us, 
as their presence and operation? yet how their character changes, 
and how they overmaster us, and triumph over us, when they come 
upon us in their fulness! The invisible air, how gentle is it, 
and intimately ours! we breathe it momentarily, nor could we 
live without it; it fans our cheek, and flows around us, and we 
move through it without effort, while it obediently recedes at 
every step we take, and obsequiously pursues us as we go forward. 
Yet let it come in its power, and that same silent fluid, which was 
just now the servant of our necessity or caprice, takes us up on 
its wings with the invisible power of an Angel, and carries us 
forth into the regions of space, and flings us down headlong upon 
theearth. Or goto the spring, and draw thence at your pleasure, 
for your cup or your pitcher, in supply of your wants; you have 
a ready servant, a domestic ever at hand, in large quantity or in 
small, to satisfy your thirst, or to purify you from the dust and 
mire of the world. But go from home, reach the coast; and 
you will see that same humble element transformed before your 
eyes. You were equal to it in its condescension, but who shall 
gaze without astonishment at its vast expanse in the bosom of the 
ocean? who shall hear without awe the dashing of its mighty 
billows along the beach? who shall without terror feel it heaving 
under him, and swelling and mounting up, and yawning wide, 
till he, its very sport and mockery, is thrown to and fro, hither 
and thither, at the mere mercy of a power which was just now 
his companion and almost his slave? Or, again, approach the 
flame: it warms you, and it enlightens you; yet approach not too 
near, presume not, or it will change its nature. That very ele- 
ment which is so beautiful to look at, so brilliant in its character, 
so graceful in its figure, so soft and lambent in its motion, will 
be found in its essence to be of a keen, resistless nature; it tortures, 
it consumes, it reduces to ashes that of which it was just before 
the illumination and the life. So it is with the attributes of God; 
our knowledge of them serves us for our daily welfare; they give 
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us light and warmth and food and guidance and succour; but 
go forth with Moses upon the mount and let the Lord pass by, 
or with Elias stand in the desert amid the wind, the earthquake, 
and the fire, and all is mystery and darkness; all is but a whirling 
of the reason, and a dazzling of the imagination, and an over- 
whelming of the feelings, reminding us that we are but mortal men 
and He is God, and that the outlines which Nature draws for 
us are not His perfect image, nor to be pronounced inconsistent 
with those further lights and depths with which it is invested by 
Revelation. (D.M.C.,.pp. 318-320.) i 
iii 
Men talk in a general way of the goodness of God, His benevo- 
lence, compassion, and long-suffering; but they think of it as of a 
flood pouring itself out all through the world, as the light of the 
sun, not as the continually repeated action of an intelligent and 
living Mind, contemplating whom it visits and intending what 
it effects. Accordingly, when they come into trouble, they can 
but say, “It is all for the best — God is good,” and the like; and 
this does but fall as cold comfort upon them, and does not lessen 
their sorrow, because they have not accustomed their minds to 
feel that He is a merciful God, regarding them individually, and 
not a mere universal Providence acting by general laws. . . 
God beholds thee individually, whoever thou art. He “calls 
thee by thy name.” He sees thee, and understands thee, as He 
made thee. He knows what is in thee, all thy own peculiar 
feelings and thoughts, thy dispositions and likings, thy strength 
and thy weakness. He views thee in thy day of rejoicing, and 
thy day of sorrow. He sympathizes in thy hopes and thy tempta- 
tions. He interests Himself in all thy anxieties and remem- 
brances, all the risings and fallings of thy spirit. He has num- 
bered the very hairs of thy head and the cubits of thy stature. 
He compasses thee round and bears thee in His arms; He takes 
thee up and sets thee down. He notes thy very countenance, 
whether smiling or in tears, whether healthful or sickly. He 
looks tenderly upon thy hands and thy feet; He hears Thy 
voice, the beating of thy heart, and thy very breathing. Thou 
dost not love thyself better than He loves thee. Thou canst 
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not shrink from pain more than He dislikes thy bearing it; and 
if He puts it on thee, it is as thou wilt put it on thyself, if thou 
art wise, for a greater good afterwards. Thou art not only 
His creature (though for the very sparrows He has a care, and 
pitied the “much cattle” of Nineveh), thou art man redeemed 
and sanctified, His adopted son, favoured with a portion of that 
glory and blessedness which flows from Him everlastingly unto 
the Only-begotten. Thou art chosen to be His, even above thy 
fellows who dwell in the East and South. Thou wast one of 
those for whom Christ offered up His last prayer, and sealed it 
with His precious blood. What a thought is this, a thought 
almost too great for our faith! (P.P.S., III, pp. 117-118, 124- 
125.) 


There is but one thought greater than that of the universe, 
and that is the thought of its Maker. (J. of U., p. 462.) 


5. ON THE INDIVIDUALITY OF THE SOUL 


Nothing is more difficult than to realize that every man has a 
distinct soul, that every one of all the millions who live or have 
lived, is as whole and independent a being in himself, as if there 
were no one else in the whole world but he. To explain what 
I mean: do you think that a commander of an army realizes it, 
when he sends a body of men on some dangerous service? Iam 
not speaking as if he were wrong in so sending them; I only ask 
in matter of fact, does he, think you, commonly understand that 
each of those poor men has a soul, a soul as dear to himself, as 
precious in its nature, as his own? Or does he not rather look on 
the body of men collectively, as one mass, as parts of a whole, as 
but the wheels or springs of some great machine, to which he 
assigns the individuality, not to each soul that goes to make 
itup? ... 

. . . Survey some populous town: crowds are pouring through 
the streets; some on foot, some in carriages; while the shops are 
full, and the houses too, could we see into them. Every part of 
it is full of life. Hence we gain a general idea of splendour, 
magnificence, opulence, and energy. But what is the truth? why, 
that every being in that great concourse is his own centre, and 
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all things about him are but shades, but a “vain shadow,” in 
which he “walketh and disquieteth himself in vain.” He has 
his own hopes and fears, desires, judgments, and aims; he is 
every thing to himself, and no one else is really any thing. No 
one outside of him can really touch him, can touch his soul, his 
immortality; he must live with himself for ever. He has a 
depth within him unfathomable, an infinite abyss of existence; 
and the scene in which he bears part for the moment is but like 
a gleam of sunshine upon its surface. 

Again: when we read history, we meet with accounts of great 
slaughters and massacres, great pestilences, famines, conflagra- 
tions, and so on; and here again we are accustomed in an especial 
way to regard collections of people as if individual units. We 
cannot understand that a multitude is a collection of immortal 
souls, 

I say immortal souls: each of those multitudes, not only had 
while he was upon earth, but Aas a soul, which did in its own 
time but return to God who gave it, and not perish, and which 
now lives unto Him. All those millions upon millions of human 
beings who ever trod the earth and saw the sun successively, are 
at this very moment in existence all together. . . 

All the names we see written on monuments in churches or 
churchyards, all the writers whose names and works we see in 
libraries, all the workmen who raised the great buildings, far 
and near, which are the wonder of the world, they are all in 
God’s remembrance, they all live. . . 

We may recollect when children, perhaps, once seeing a certain 
person; and it is almost like a dream to us now, that we did. It 
seems like an accident which goes and is all over, like some crea- 
ture of the moment, which has no existence beyond it. The rain 
falls, and the wind blows; and showers and storms have no 
existence beyond the time when we felt them; they are nothing 
in themselves. But if we have but once seen any child of Adam, 
we have seen an immortal soul, It has not passed away, as 4 
breeze or sunshine, but it lives; it lives at this moment in one of 
those many places, whether of bliss or misery, in which all souls 
are reserved until the end. (P.P.S., IV, pp. 80-86.) 
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6. On Nature AND SUPERNATURE 
i 

All God’s dealings with His creatures have two aspects, one 
external, one internal. What one of the earliest Fathers says 
of its highest ordinance, is true of it altogether, and of all other 
divine dispensations: they are twofold, “having one part heav- 
enly, and one part earthly.” This is the law of Providence here 
below; it works beneath a veil, and what is visible in its course 
does but shadow out at most, and sometimes obscures and dis- 
guises what is invisible. The world in which we are placed has 
its own system of laws and principles, which, as far as our knowl- 
edge of it goes, is, when once set in motion, sufficient to account 
for itself, — as complete and independent as if there was noth- 
ing beyond it. Ordinarily speaking, nothing happens, nothing 
goes on in the world, but may be satisfactorily traced to some 
other event or fact in it, or has a sufficient result in other events. 
or facts in it, without the necessity of our following it into a 
higher system of things in order to explain its existence, or to 
give ita meaning. We will not stop to dwell on exceptions to 
this general statement, or on the narrowness of our knowledge of 
things: but what is every day said and acted on proves that this 
is at least the impression made upon most minds by the course 
of things in which we find ourselves. The sun rises and sets on 
a law; the tides ebb and flow upon a law; the earth is covered 
with verdure or buried in the ocean, it grows old and it grows. 
young again, by the operation of fixed laws. Life, whether 
vegetable or animal, is subjected to a similar external and general 
rule. Men grow to maturity, then decay, and die. Moreover, 
they form into society, and society ‘has its principles. Nations 
move forward by laws which act as a kind of destiny over them, 
and which are as vigorous now as a thousand years ago. And 
these laws of the social and political world run into the physical, 
making all that is seen one and one only system; a horse stumbles, 
and an oppressed people is rid of their tyrant; a volcano changes. 
populous cities into a dull lake; a gorge has of old time opened, 
and the river rolls on, bearing on its bosom the destined site of 
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some great mart, which else had never been. We cannot set 
limits either to the extent or to the minuteness of this wonderful 
web of causes and effects, in which all we see is involved. It 
reaches to the skies; it penetrates into our very thoughts, habits, 
and will. 

Such is confessedly the world in which our Almighty Creator 
has placed us. If then He is still actively present with His own 
work, present with nations and with individuals, He must be 
acting by means of its ordinary system, or by quickening, or as 
it were, stimulating its powers, or by superseding or interrupting 
it; in other words, by means of what is called nature, or by 
miracle; and whereas strictly miraculous interference must be, 
from the nature of the case, rare, it stands to reason that, unless 
He has simply retired, and has left the world ordinarily to itself, 
— content with having originally imposed on it certain general 
laws, which will for the most part work out the ends which He 
contemplates, — He is acting through, with, and beneath those 
physical, social, and moral laws, of which our experience informs 
us. Now it has ever been a firm article of Christian faith, that 
His Providence is in fact not general merely, but is, on the con- 
trary, thus particular and personal; and that, as there is a particu- 
lar Providence, so of necessity that Providence is secretly con- 
curring and co-operating with that system which meets the eye, 
and which is commonly recognized among men as existing. It 
is not too much to say that this is the one great rule on which 
the Divine Dispensations with mankind have been and are con- 
ducted, that the visible world is the instrument, yet the veil, 
of the world invisible, — the veil, yet still partially the symbol 
and index; so that all that exists or happens visibly, conceals and 
yet suggests, and above all subserves, a system of persons, facts, 
and events beyond itself. 

Thus the course of things has a natural termination as well 
as a natural origin: it tends towards final causes while it springs 
from physical; it is ever issuing from things which we see round 
about us; it is ever passing on into what is matter of faith, not 
of sight. What is called and seems to be cause and effect, 1s 
rather an order of sequence, and does not preclude, nay, perhaps 
implies, the presence of unseen spiritual agency as its real author. 
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This is the animating principle both of the Church’s ritual and 
of Scripture interpretation; in the latter it is the basis of the 
theory of the double sense; in the former it makes ceremonies 
and observances to be signs, seals, means, and pledges of super- 
natural grace. It is the mystical principle in the one, it is the 
sacramental in the other. All that is seen, — the world, the 
Bible, the Church, the civil polity, and man himself, — are types, 
and, in their degree and place, representatives and organs of an 
unseen world, truer and higher than themselves. The only dif- 
ference between them is, that some things bear their supernatural 
character upon their surface, are historically creations of the 
supernatural system, or are perceptibly instrumental, or obviously 
symbolical: while others rather seem to be complete in them- 
selves, or run counter to the unseen system which they really 
subserve, and thereby make demands upon our faith. (E.C. and 
H., II, pp. 190-193.) 
ii 

We are then in a world of spirits, as well as in a world of 
sense, and we hold communion with it, and take part in it, though 
we are not conscious of doing so. If this seems strange to any 
one, let him reflect that we are undeniably taking part in a third 
world, which we do indeed see, but about which we do not know 
more than about the Angelic hosts, — the world of brute animals. 
Can any thing be more marvellous or startling, unless we were 
used to it, than that we should have a race of beings about us 
whom we do but see, and as little know their state, or can describe 
their interests, or their destiny, as we can tell of the inhabitants 
of the sun and moon? It is indeed a very overpowering thought, 
when we get to fix our minds on it, that we familiarly use, I may 
say hold intercourse with creatures who are as much strangers 
to us, as mysterious, as if they were the fabulous, unearthly beings, 
more powerful than man, and yet his slaves, which Eastern su- 
perstitions have invented. . . We depend upon them in various 
important ways; we use their labour, we eat their flesh. This 
however relates to such of them as come near us: cast your 
thoughts abroad on the whole number of them, large and small, 
in vast forests, or in the water, or in the air; and then say whether 
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the presence of such countless multitudes, so various in their 
natures, so strange and wild in their shapes, living on the earth 
without ascertainable object, is not as mysterious as any thing 
which Scripture says about the Angels? Is it not plain to our 
senses that there is a world inferior to us in the scale of beings, 
with which we are connected without understanding what it is? 
and is it difficult to faith to admit the word of Scripture concern- 
ing our connection with a world superior tous? (P.P.S., IV, pp. 
205—206.) 
7. ON THE CHURCH 
i 

In the midst of a great Empire, such as the world had never 
seen, powerful and crafty beyond all former empires, more ex- 
tensive, and better organized, suddenly a new Kingdom arose. 
Suddenly in every part of this well-cemented Empire, in the 
East and West, North and South, as if by some general under- 
standing, yet without any sufficient system of correspondence or 
centre of influence, ten thousand orderly societies, professing one 
and the same doctrine, and disciplined upon the same polity, 
sprang up as from the earth. It seemed as though the fountains 
of the great deep were broken up, and some new forms of crea- 
tion were thrown forward from below, the manifold ridges of 
some “great Mountain,” crossing, splitting, disarranging the 
existing system of things, levelling the hills, filling up the 
valleys, — irresistible as being sudden, unforeseen, and unpro- 
vided for, — till it “filled the whole earth.” 2 This was indeed 
a “new thing;” and independent of all reference to prophecy, 
is unprecedented in the history of the world before or since, and 
calculated to excite the deepest interest and amazement in any 
really philosophical mind. Throughout the kingdom and prov- 
inces of Rome, while all things looked as usual, the sun rising 
and setting, the seasons continuing, men’s passions swaying them 
as from the beginning, their thoughts set on their worldly busi- 
ness, on their gain or their pleasures, on their ambitious prospects 
and quarrels, warrior measuring his strength with warrior, politi- 
cians plotting, and kings banqueting, suddenly this portent came 
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as a snare upon the whole earth. Suddenly, men found them- 
selves encompassed with foes, as a camp surprised by night. And 
the nature of this hostile host was still more strange (if possible) 
than the coming of it. It was not a foreigner who invaded them, 
not a barbarian from the north, nor a rising of slaves, nor an 
armament of pirates, but the enemy rose up from among them- 
selves. The first-born in every house, “from the first-born of 
Pharaoh on the throne, to the first-born of the captive in the 
dungeon,” unaccountably found himself enlisted in the ranks 
of this new power, and estranged from his natural friends. Their 
brother, the son of their mother, the wife of their bosom, the 
friend that was as their own soul, these were the sworn soldiers 
of the “mighty army,” that “covered the face of the whole 
earth.” 

Next, when they began to interrogate this enemy of Roman 
greatness, they found no vague profession among them, no vary- 
ing account of themselves, no irregular and uncertain plan of 
action or conduct. They were all members of strictly and simi- 
larly organized societies. Every one in his own district was the 
subject of a new state, of which there was one visible head, and 
officers under him. These small kingdoms were indefinitely 
multiplied, each of them the fellow of the other. Wherever 
the Roman Emperor travelled, there he found these seeming 
rivals of his power, the Bishops of the Church. Further, they 
one and all refused to obey his orders, and the prescriptive laws 
of Rome, so far as religion was concerned. The authority of 
the Pagan Religion, which in the minds of Romans was identified 
with the history of their greatness, was plainly set at nought by 
these upstart monarchies. At the same time they professed and 
observed a singular patience and subjection to the civil powers. 
They did not stir hand or foot in self-defence; they submitted 
to die, nay, accounted death the greatest privilege that could 
be inflicted on them. And further, they avowed one and all the 
same doctrine clearly and boldly; and they professed to receive 
it from one and the same source. They traced it up through 
the continuous line of their Bishops to certain twelve or fourteen 
Jews, who professed to have received it from Heaven. More- 
over, they were bound one to another by the closest ties of fellow- 
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ship; the society of each place to its ruler, and their rulers one 
with another by an intimate alliance all over the earth. And 
lastly, in spite of persecution from without, and occasional dis- 
sensions from within, they so prospered, that within three centu- 
ries from their first appearance in the Empire, they forced its 
sovereigns to become members of their confederation; nay, nor 
ended there, but as the civil power declined in strength, they 
became its patrons instead of its victims, mediated between it and 
its barbarian enemies, and after burying it in peace when its hour 
came, took its place, won over the invaders, subdued their kings, 
and at length ruled as supreme; ruled, united under one hand, 
in the very scenes of their former suffering, in the territory of 
the Empire, with Rome itself, the seat of the Imperial govern- 
ment, as a centre. (P.P.S., II, pp. 236-239.) 
ii 

I need not tell you, my Brethren, how suddenly the word of 
truth came to our ancestors in this island è and subdued them to 
its gentle rule; how the grace of God fell on them, and, without 
compulsion, as the historian tells us, the multitude became Chris- 
tian; how, when alf was tempestuous, and hopeless, and dark, 
Christ like a vision of glory came walking to them on the waves 
ofthesea. Then suddenly there was a great calm; a change came 
over the pagan people in that quarter of the country where the 
gospel was first preached to them; and from thence the blessed 
influence went forth, it was poured out over the whole land, 
till one and all, the Anglo-Saxon people were converted by it. 
In a hundred years the work was done; the idols, the sacrifices, 
the mummeries of paganism flitted away and were not, and the 
pure doctrine and heavenly worship of the Cross were found in 
their stead. The fair form of Christianity rose up and grew 
and expanded like a beautiful pageant from north to south; it 
was majestic, it was solemn, it was bright, it was beautiful and 
pleasant, it was soothing to the griefs, it was indulgent to the 
hopes of man; it was at once a teaching and a worship; it had 
a dogma, a mystery, a ritual of its own; it had an hierarchical 
form. A brotherhood of holy pastors, with mitre and crosier and 
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uplifted hand, walked forth and blessed and ruled a joyful peo- 


ple. The crucifix headed the procession, and simple monks were 
there with hearts in prayer, and sweet chants resounded, and the 
holy Latin tongue was heard, and boys came forth in white, swing- 
ing censers, and the fragrant cloud arose, and mass was sung, and 
the saints were invoked; and day after day, and in the still night, 
and over the woody hills and in the quiet plains as constantly as 
sun and moon and stars go forth in heaven, so regular and solemn 
was the stately march of blessed services on earth, high festival, 
and gorgeous procession, and soothing dirge, and passing bell, 
and the familiar evening call to prayer; till he who recollected 
the old pagan time, would think it all unreal that he beheld and 
heard, and would conclude he did but see a vision, so marvel- 
lously was heaven let down upon earth, so triumphantly were 
chased away the fiends of darkness to their prison below. . . 
(S.V.O., pp. 127~128.) 
iti 

There are in every age a certain number of souls in the world, 
known to God, unknown to us, who will obey the Truth when 
offered to them, whatever be the mysterious reason that they 
do and others do not. These we must contemplate, for these 
we must labour, these are God’s special care, for these are all 
things; of these and among these we must pray to be, and our 
friends with us, at the Last Day. They are the true Church, 
ever increasing in number, ever gathering in, as time goes on; 
with them lies the Communion of Saints; they have power with 


God. . . (P.P.S., IV, p. 153.) 
iv 

The Church aims, not at making a show, but at doing a work. 
She regards this world, and all that is in it, as a mere shadow, 
as dust and ashes, compared with the value of one single soul. 
She holds that, unless she can, in her own way, do good to souls, 
it is no use her doing anything; she holds that it were better for 
sun and moon to drop from heaven, for the earth to fail, and for 
all the many millions who are upon it to die of starvation in ex- 
tremest agony, so far as temporal affliction goes, than that one 
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soul, I will not say, should be lost, but should commit one single 
venial sin, should tell one wilful untruth, though it harmed no 
one, or steal one poor farthing without excuse. She considers the 
action of this world and the action of the soul simply incom- 
mensurate, viewed in their respective spheres; she would rather 
save the soul of one single wild bandit of Calabria, or whining 
beggar of Palermo, than draw a hundred lines of railroad through 
the length and breadth of Italy, or carry out a sanitary reform, 
in its fullest details, in every city of Sicily, except so far as these 
great national works tended to some spiritual good beyond them. 


(D. of A., I, pp. 239-240.) 


Look into the matter more steadily; it is very pleasant to 
decorate your chapels, oratories, and studies now, but you cannot 
be doing this for ever. It is pleasant to adopt a habit or a vest- 
ment; to use your office book or your beads; but it is like feed- 
ing on flowers, unless you have that objective vision in your 
faith, and that satisfaction in your reason, of which devotional 
exercises and ecclesiastical regulations are the suitable expression. 
Such will not last, on the long run, as are not commanded and 
rewarded by divine authority; they cannot be made to rest on 
the influence of individuals. It is well to have rich architecture, 
curious works of art, and splendid vestments, when you have a 
present God; but oh! what a mockery, if you have not! If your 
externals surpass what is within, you are, so far, as hollow as 
your evangelical opponents who baptize, yet expect no grace; or, 
as the latitudinarian writer I have been reviewing, who would 
make Christ’s kingdom not of this world, in order to do a little 
more than the world’s work. Thus your Church becomes, not 
a home, but sepulchre; like those high cathedrals, once Catholic, 
which you do not know what to do with, which you shut up and 
make monuments of, sacred to the memory of what has passed 
away. (D. of A., 1, pp. 224-225.) 


v 


History is at this day undergoing a process of revolution; the 
science of criticism, the disinterment of antiquities, the unrolling 
of manuscripts, the interpretation of inscriptions, have thrown 
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us into a new world of thought; characters and events come forth 
transformed in the process; romance, prejudice, local tradition, 
party bias, are no longer accepted as guarantees of truth; the order 
and mutual relation of events are readjusted; the springs and the 
scope of action are reversed. Were Christianity a mere work 
of man, it, too, might turn out something different from what. 
it has hitherto been considered; its history might require re- 
writing, as the history of Rome, or of the earth’s strata, or of lan- 
guages, or of chemical action. A Catholic neither deprecates 
nor fears such inquiry, though he abhors the spirit in which it 
is too often conducted. He is willing that infidelity should do 
its work against the Church, knowing that she will be found just 
where she was, when the assault is over. It is nothing to him, 
though her enemies put themselves to the trouble of denying 
everything that has hitherto been taught, and begin with con- 
structing her history all over again, for he is quite sure that they 
will end at length with a compulsory admission of what at first 


they so wantonly discarded. (D. of A., I, pp. 156-157.) 


vi 


How mistaken is the notion of the day, that the main under- 
taking of a Christian Church is to make men good members of 
society, honest, upright, industrious, and well-conducted; and 
that it fails of its duty, and has cause of shame unless it succeeds 
in doing so. . . How common is it, at this time, to debate the 
question, whether the plans of education . . . have diminished 
crime or not; whether those who are convicted of offences against. 
the law have for the most part been at school or not! Such 
inquiries surely are out of place, if Christian education is in 
question. If the Church set out by engaging to make men good 
members of the state, they would be very much in place; but 
if the great object of her Sacraments, preaching, Scriptures, and. 
instructions, is to save the elect of God, to foster into life and 
rear up into perfection what is really good, not in the sight of 
man merely, but in the sight of God; not what is useful merely, 
but what is true and holy; and if to influence those who act on 
secondary motives require a lowering of the Christian standard, 
and if an exhibition of the truth makes a man worse unless it 
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makes him better, then she has fulfilled her calling if she has 
saved the few; and she has done more than her calling, so far 
as by God’s grace she has, consistently with the higher object, 
restrained, softened, or sobered the many. (P.P.S., IV, pp. 
160-161.) 


Why should not the Church be divine? The burden of proof 
surely is on the other side. I will accept her doctrines, and her 
rites, and her Bible, — not one, and not the other, but all, — till 
I have clear proof, which is an impossibility, that she is mistaken. 
It is, I feel, God’s will that I should do so; and besides, I love 
all that belong to her, —I love her Bible, her doctrines, her 
rites, and therefore I believe. (D.A., p. 253.) 


The Church herself is the most sacred and august of poets. 
Poetry . . . is a method of relieving the over-burdened mind; 
it is a channel through which emotion finds expression, and that 
a safe, regulated expression. Now what is the Catholic Church, 
viewed in her human aspect, but a discipline of the affections and 
passions? What are her ordinances and practices but the regu- 
lated expression of keen, or deep, or turbid feeling, and thus a 
“cleansing,” as Aristotle would word it, of the sick soul? She is 
the poet of her children; full of music to soothe the sad and con- 
trol the wayward, — wonderful in story for the imagination of 
the romantic; rich in symbol and imagery, so that gentle and 
delicate feelings, which will not bear words, may in silence inti- 
mate their presence or commune with themselves. Her very 
being is poetry. (E.C. and H., 11, pp. 442-443.) 


8. ON THE CHURCH AND THE WorLD 
1 
It is the peculiarity of the warfare between the Church and 
the world, that the world seems ever gaining on the Church, yet 
the Church is really ever gaining on the world. Its enemies are 
ever trrumphing over it as vanquished, and its members ever 
despairing; yet it abides. It abides, and it sees the ruin of its 
oppressors and enemies. “O how suddenly do they consume, 
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perish, and come to a fearful end!” Kingdoms rise and fall; 
nations expand and contract; dynasties begin and end; princes 
are born and die; confederacies are made and unmade, and parties, 
and companies, and crafts, and guilds, and establishments, and 
philosophies, and sects, and heresies. They have their day, but 
the Church is eternal]; yet in their day they seem of much account. 
(S.S.D., p. 71.) 
il 

A large community, such as the Church, necessarily moves 
slowly; and this will particularly be the case when it is subject 
to distinct temporal rulers, exposed to various political interests 
and prepossessions, and embarrassed by such impediments to com- 
munication (physical or moral, mountains and seas, languages and 
laws) as separation into nations involves. Added to this, the 
Church is composed of a vast number of ranks and offices, so that 
there is scarcely any of her acts that belongs to one individual 
will, or is elaborated by one intellect, or that is not rather the 
joint result of many co-operating agents, each in his own place, 
and at his appointed moment. And so fertile an idea as the 
Christian faith, so happy a mother as the Catholic Church, is 
necessarily developed and multiplied into a thousand various 
powers and functions; she has her Clergy and laity, her seculars 
and regulars, her Episcopate and Prelacy, her diversified orders, 
congregations, confraternities, communities, each indeed inti- 
mately one with the whole, yet with its own characteristics, its 
own work, its own traditions, its graceful rivalry, or its disgrace- 
ful jealousies, and sensitive, on its own ground and its own 
sphere, of whatever takes place anywhere else. And then again, 
there is the ever-varying action of the ten thousand influences, 
political, national, local, municipal, provincial, agrarian, scholastic, 
all bearing upon her; the clashing of temporal interests, the 
apprehension of danger to the whole or its parts, the necessity 
of conciliation, and the duty of temporising. Further, she has 
no material weapons of attack or defence, and is at any moment 
susceptible of apparent defeat from local misfortune or personal 
misadventure. Moreover, her centre is one, and, from this very 
circumstance, sheltered from secular inquisitiveness ; sheltered, 
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moreover, in consequence of the antiquated character of its tradi- 
tions, the peculiarity of its modes of acting, the tranquillity and 
deliberateness of its operations, as well as the mysteriousness 
thrown about it both from its picturesque and imposing cere- 
monial, and the popular opinion of its sanctity. And further 
still, she has the sacred obligation on her of long-suffering, pa- 
tience, charity, of regard for the souls of her children, and of 
an anxious anticipation of the consequences of her measures. 
Hence, though her course is consistent, determinate, and simple, 
when viewed in history, yet to those who accompany the stages 
of its evolution from day to day as they occur, it is confused 
and disappointing. 

How different is the bearing of the temporal power upon the 
spiritual! Its promptitude, decisiveness, keenness, and force are 
well represented in the military host which is its instrument. 
Punctual in its movements, precise in its operations, imposing in 
its equipments, with its spirits high and its step firm, with its 
haughty clarion and its black artillery, behold, the mighty world 
is gone forth to war, with what? with an unknown something, 
which it feels but cannot see? which flits around it, which flaps 
against its cheek, with the air, with the wind. It charges and 
it slashes, and it fires its volleys, and it bayonets, and it is mocked 
by a foe who dwells in another sphere, and is far beyond the force 
of its analysis, or the capacities of its calculus. The air gives 
way, and it returns again; it exerts a gentle but constant pressure 
on every side; moreover, it is of vital necessity to the very power 
which is attacking it. Whom have you gone out against? a few 
old men, with red hats and stockings, or a hundred pale students, 
with eyes on the ground, and beads in their girdle; they are as 
stubble; destroy them; — then there will be other old men, and 
other pale students instead of them. But we will direct our 
rage against one; he flees; what is to be done with him? Cast 
him out upon the wide world! but nothing can go on without 
him. Then bring him back! but he will give us no guarantee 
for the future. Then leave him alone; his power is gone, he is 
at an end, or he will take a new course of himself: he will take 
part with the State or the people. Meanwhile the multitude of 
interests in active operation all over the great Catholic body rise 
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up, as it were, all around, and encircle the combat, and hide the 
fortune of the day from the eyes of the world; and unreal judg- 
ments are hazarded, and rash predictions, till the mist clears away, 
and then the old man is found in his own place, as before, saying 
Mass over the tomb of the Apostles. Resentment and animosity 
succeed in the minds of the many, when they find their worldly 
wisdom quite at fault, and that the weak has over-mastered the 
strong. They accuse the Church of craft. But, in truth, it is 
her very vastness, her manifold constituents, her complicated 
structure, which gives her this semblance, whenever she wears 
it, of feebleness, vacillation, subtleness, or dissimulation. She 
advances, retires, goes to and fro, passes to the right or left, bides 
her time, by a spontaneous, not a deliberate action. It is 
the divinely-intended method of her coping with the world’s 
power... (D. of A., I, pp. 176 f.) 


111 


The Church aims at three special virtues as reconciling and 
uniting the soul of its Maker: — faith, purity, and charity; for 
two of which the world cares little or nothing. The world, on 
the other hand, puts in the foremost place, in some states of 
society, certain heroic qualities; in others certain virtues of a 
political or mercantile character. In ruder ages, it is personal 
courage, strength of purpose, magnanimity; in more civilized, 
honesty, fairness, honour, truth, and benevolence: — virtues, all 
of which, of course, the teaching of the Church comprehends, all 
of which she expects in their degree in all her consistent children, 
and all of which she enacts in their fulness in her saints; but 
which, after all, most beautiful as they are, admit of being the 
fruit of nature as well as of grace; which do not necessarily imply 
grace at all: which do not reach so far as to sanctify, or unite the 
soul by any supernatural process to the source of supernatural 
perfection and supernatural blessedness. Again, as I have already 
said, the Church contemplates virtue and vice in their first ele- 
ments, as conceived and existing in thought, desire, and will, and 
holds that the one or the other may be as complete and mature, 
without passing forth from the home of the secret heart, as if it 
had ranged forth in profession and in deed all over the earth. 
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Thus at first sight she seems to ignore bodies politic, and society, 
and temporal interests: whereas the world, on the contrary, 
talks of religion as being a matter of such private concern, so 
personal, so sacred, that it has no opinion at all about it; it praises 
public men, if they are useful to itself, but simply ridicules inquiry 
into their motives, thinks it impertinent in others to attempt it, 
and out of taste in themselves to sanction it. All public men it 
considers to be pretty much the same at bottom; but what matter 
is that to it, if they do its work? It offers high pay, and it expects 
faithful service; but, as to its agents, overseers, men of business, 
operatives, journeymen, figure-servants, and labourers, what they 
are personally, what are their principles and aims, what their 
creed, what their conservation; where they live, how they spend 
their leisure time, whither they are going, how they die — I am 
stating a simple matter of fact, I am not here praising or blam- 
ing, I am but contrasting, —I say, all questions implying the 
existence of the soul, are as much beyond the circuit of the 
world’s imagination, as they are intimately and primarily present 
to the apprehension of the Church. 

The Church, then, considers the momentary, fleeting act of 
the will, in the three subject matters I have mentioned, to be 
capable of guiltiness of the deadliest character, or of the most 
efficacious and triumphant merit. Moreover, she holds that a 
soul laden with the most enormous offences, in deed as well as 
thought, a savage, a tyrant, who delighted in cruelty, an habitual 
adulterer, a murderer, a blasphemer, who has scoffed at religion 
through a long life, and corrupted every soul which he could 
bring within his influence, who has loathed the Sacred Name, 
and cursed his Saviour, — that such a man can under circum- 
stances, in a moment, by one thought of the heart, by one true 
act of contrition, reconcile himself to Almighty God (through 
His secret grace), without Sacrament, without priest, and be as 
clean, and fair, and lovely, as if he had never sinned. Again, 
she considers that in a moment also, with eyes shut and arms 
folded, a man may cut himself off from the Almighty by a 
deliberate act of the will, and cast himself into perdition. With 
the world it is the reverse; a member of society may go as near 
the line of evil, as the world draws it, as he will; but, till he has 
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passed it, he is safe. Again, when he has once transgressed it, 
recovery is impossible; let honour of man or woman be sullied, 
and to restore its splendour is simply to undo the past; it is im- 
possible. 

Such being the extreme difference between the Church and 
the world, both as to the measure and the scale of moral good 
and evil, we may be prepared for those vast differences in matters 
of detail, which I hardly like to mention, lest they should be out 
of keeping with the gravity of the subject, as contemplated in its 
broad principle. For instance, the Church pronounces the mo- 
mentary wish, if conscious and deliberate, that another should be 
struck down dead, or suffer any other grievous misfortune, as a 
blacker sin than a passionate, unpremeditated attempt on the 
life of the Sovereign. She considers direct unequivocal consent, 
though as quick as thought, to a single unchaste desire as indef- 
initely more heinous than any lie which can possibly be fancied, 
that is, when that lie is viewed, of course, in itself, and apart 
from its causes, motives, and consequences. Take a mere beggar- 
woman, lazy, ragged, and filthy, and not over-scrupulous of 
truth — (I do not say she had arrived at perfection) — but if 
she is chaste, and sober, and cheerful, and goes to her religious 
duties (and I am supposing not at all an impossible case), she 
will, in the eyes of the Church, have a prospect of heaven, which 
is quite closed and refused to the State’s pattern-man, the just, 
the upright, the generous, the honourable, the conscientious, if 
he be all this, not from a supernatural power — (I do not deter- 
mine whether this is likely to be the fact, but I am contrasting 
views and principles) — not from a supernatural power, but from 
mere natural virtue. Polished, delicate-minded ladies, with little 
of temptation around them, and no self-denial to practise, in spite 
of their refinement and taste, if they be nothing more, are objects 
of less interest to her, than many a poor outcast who sins, re- 
pents, and is with difficulty kept just within the territory of grace. 
Again, excess in drinking is one of the world’s most disgraceful 
offences; odious it ever is in the eyes of the Church, but if it does 
not proceed to the loss of reason, she thinks it a far less sin than 
one deliberate act of detraction, though the matter of it be truth. 
(D. of A., I, pp. 246-250.) 
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9. On MonacHisM AND THE Monastic IDEAL 
i 

If the truth must be spoken, what are the humble monk, and 
the holy nun, and other regulars, as they are called, but Chris- 
tians after the very pattern given us in Scripture? What have 
they done but this — perpetuate in the world the Christianity of 
the Bible? Did our Saviour come on earth suddenly, as He will 
one day visit it, in whom would He see the features of the Chris- 
tians whom He and His Apostles left behind them, but in them? 
Who but these give up home and friends, wealth and ease, good 
name and liberty of will, for the kingdom of heaven? Where 
shall we find the image of St. Paul, or St. Peter, or St. John, or 
of Mary the mother of Mark, or of Philip’s daughters, but in 
those who, whether they remain in seclusion, or are sent over 
the earth, have calm faces, and sweet plaintive voices, and spare 
frames, and gentle manners, and hearts weaned from the world, 
and wills subdued; and for their meekness meet with insult, and 
for their purity with slander, and for their gravity with suspicion, 
and for their courage with cruelty; yet meet with Christ every 
where — Christ, their all-sufficient, everlasting portion, to make 
up to them, both here and hereafter, all they suffer, all they 
dare, for His Name’s sake? (S.S.D., pp. 290-291.) 


il 

Monachism was one and the same everywhere, because it was 
a reaction from that secular life, which has everywhere the same 
structure and the same characteristics. And, since that secular 
life contained in it many objects, many states, and many occupa- 
tions, here was a special reason, as a matter of principle, why the 
reaction from it should bear the badge of unity, and should be in 
outward appearance one and the same everywhere. Moreover, 
since that same secular life was, when monachism arose, more 
than ordinarily marked by variety, perturbation and confusion, 
It seemed on that very account to justify emphatically a rising 
and revolt against itself, and a recurrence to some state which, 
unlike itself, was constant and unalterable. It was indeed, an 
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old, decayed, and moribund world, into which Christianity had 
been cast. The social fabric was overgrown with the corruptions 
of a thousand years. . . Society was in the slow fever of con- 
sumption, which made it restless in proportion as it was feeble. 
It was powerful, however, to seduce and deprave; nor was there 
any locus standi from which to combat its evils; and the only 
way of getting on with it was to abandon principle and duty, to 
take things as they came, and to do as the world did. Worse 
than all, this encompassing, entangling system of things, was, 
at the time we speak of, the seat and instrument of a paganism, 
and then of heresies, not simply contrary, but bitterly hostile, to 
the Christian profession. Serious men not only had a call, but 
every inducement which love of life and freedom could supply, 
to escape from its presence and its sway. 

Their one idea then, their one purpose, was to be quit of it; 
too long had it enthralled them. It was not a question of this 
or that vocation, of the better deed, of the higher state, but of 
life and death. In later times a variety of holy objects might 
present themselves for devotion to choose from, such as the care 
of the poor, or of the sick, or of the young, the redemption of 
captives, or the conversion of the barbarians; but early monachism 
was flight from the world, and nothing else. The troubled, 
jaded, weary heart, the stricken, laden conscience, sought a life 
free from corruption in its daily work, free from distraction in 
its daily worship; and it sought employments as contrary as pos- 
sible to the world’s employments, — employments, the end of 
which would be in themselves, in which each day, each hour, 
would have its own completeness; — no elaborate undertakings, 
no difficult aims, no anxious ventures, no uncertainties to make 
the heart beat, or the temples throb, no painful combination of 
efforts, no extended plan of operations, no multiplicity of details, 
no deep calculations, no sustained machinations, no suspense, no 
Vicissitudes, no moments of crisis or catastrophe, — nor again 
any subtle investigations, nor perplexities of proof, nor conflicts 
of rival intellects, to agitate, harass, depress, stimulate, weary, 
or intoxicate the soul. 

Hitherto I have been using negatives to describe what the 
primitive monk was seeking; in truth monachism was, as regards 
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the secular life and all that it implies, emphatically a negation, 
or, to use another word, a mortification; a mortification of sense, 
and a mortification of reason. Here a word of explanation is 
necessary. The monks were too good Catholics to deny that 
reason was a divine gift, and had too much common sense to 
think to do without it. What they denied themselves was the 
various and manifold exercises of the reason; and on this ac- 
count, because such exercises were excitements. When the rea- 
son is cultivated, it at once begins to combine, to centralize, to 
look forward, to look back, to view things as a whole, whether 
for speculation or for action; it practises synthesis and analysis, 
it discovers, it invents. To these exercises of the intellect is 
opposed simplicity, which is the state of mind which does not 
combine, does not deal with premisses and conclusions, does not 
recognize means and their end, but lets each work, each place, 
each occurrence stand by itself, — which acts towards each as it 
comes before it, without a thought of anything else. This sim- 
plicity is the temper of children, and it is the temper of monks. 
This was their mortification of the intellect; every man who 
lives, must live by reason, as every one must live by sense; but, 
as it is possible to be content with the bare necessities of animal 
life, so is it possible to confine ourselves to the bare ordinary use 
of reason, without caring to improve it or make the most of it. 
These monks held both sense and reason to be the gifts of heaven, 
but they used each of them as little as they could help, reserving 
their full time and their whole selves for devotion; — for, if 
reason is better than sense, so devotion they thought to be better 
than either; and, as even a heathen might deny himself the in- 
nocent indulgences of sense in order to give his time to the cultiva- 
tion of the reason, so did the monks give up reason, as well as 
sense, that they might consecrate themselves to divine meditation. 

Now, then, we are able to understand how it was that the 
monks had a unity, and in what it consisted. It was a unity, I 
have said, of object, of state, and of occupation. Their object 
was rest and peace; their state was retirement; their occupation 
was some work that was simple, as opposed to intellectual, VIZ.) 
prayer, fasting, meditation, study, transcription, manual labour, 
and other unexciting, soothing employments. Such was their 
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institution all over the world; they had eschewed the busy mart, 
the craft of gain, the money-changer’s bench, and the merchant’s 
cargo. They had turned their back upon the wrangling forum, 
the political assembly, and the pantechnicon of trades. They 
had had their last dealings with architect and habit-maker, with 
butcher and cook; all they wanted, all they desired, was the sweet 
soothing presence of earth, sky and sea, the hospitable cave, the 
bright running stream, the easy gifts [of] mother earth. . . 

[Yet] the monks were not . . . dreamy sentimentalists, to 
fall in love with melancholy winds and purling rills, and water- 
falls and nodding groves; but their poetry was the poetry of 
hard work and hard fare, unselfish hearts and charitable hands. 
They could plough and reap, they could hedge and ditch, they 
could drain; they could lop, they could carpenter; they could 
thatch, they could make hurdles for their huts; they could make 
a road, they could divert or secure the streamlet’s bed, they could 
bridge a torrent. . . If their grounds are picturesque, if their 
views are rich, they made them so, and had, we presume, a right 
to enjoy the work of their own hands. They found a swamp, a 
moor, a thicket, a rock, and they made an Eden in the wilderness. 
They destroyed snakes; they extirpated wild cats, wolves, boars, 
bears; they put to flight or they converted rovers, outlaws, rob- 
bers. The gloom of the forest departed, and the sun, for the first 
time since the Deluge, shone upon the moist ground. . . 

St. Benedict’s direct object indeed in setting his monks to 
manual labour was neither social usefulness nor poetry, but pen- 
ance; still his work was both the one and the other. . . How 
romantic then, as well as useful, how lively as well as serious, is 
their history, with its episodes of personal adventure and prowess, 
its pictures of squatter, hunter, farmer, civil engineer, and evan- 
gelist united in the same individual with its supernatural colour- 
ing of heroic virtue and miracle! When St. Columban first 
came into Burgundy with his twelve young monks, he placed him- 
self in a vast wilderness, and made them set about cultivating 
the soil. At first they all suffered from hunger, and were com- 
pelled to live on the barks of trees and wild herbs. On one oc- 
casion they were for five days in this condition. St. Gall, one of 
them, betook himself to a Swiss forest, fearful from the multitude 
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of wild beasts; and then, choosing the neighbourhood of a moun- 
tain stream, he made a cross of twigs, and hung some relics on 
it, and laid the foundation of his celebrated abbey. St. Ronan 
came from Ireland to Cornwall, and chose a wood, full of wild 
beasts, for his hermitage. . . 

When the bodily frame receives an injury, or is seized with 
some sudden malady, nature may be expected to set right the 
evil, if left to itself, but she requires time; science comes in to 
shorten the process, and is violent that it may be certain. This 
may be taken to illustrate St. Benedict’s mode of counteracting 
the miseries of life. He found the world, physical and social, 
in ruins, and his mission was to restore it in the way, not of science, 
but of nature, not as if setting about to do it, not professing to do 
it by any set time or by any rare specific or by any series of strokes, 
but so quietly, patiently, gradually, that often, till the work was 
done, it was not known to be doing. It was a restoration, rather 
than a visitation, correction, or conversion. The new world 
which he helped to create was a growth rather than a structure. 
Silent men were observed about the country, or discovered in the 
forest, digging, clearing, and building; and other silent men, 
not seen, were sitting in the cold cloister, tiring their eyes, and 
keeping their attention on the stretch, while they painfully de- 
ciphered and copied and re-copied the manuscripts which they 
had saved. . . 

And then, when they had in the course of many years gained 
their peaceful victories, perhaps some new invader came, and 
with fire and sword undid their slow and persevering toil in an 
hour. The Hun succeeded to the Goth, the Lombard to the 
Hun, the Tartar to the Lombard; the Saxon was reclaimed only 
that the Dane might take his place. Down in the dust lay the 
labour and civilization of centuries, — Churches, Colleges, Clois- 
ters, Libraries, — and nothing was left to them but to begin all 
over again; but this they did without grudging, so promptly, 
cheerfully, and tranquilly, as if it were by some law of nature 
that the restoration came, and they were like the flowers and 
shrubs and fruit trees which they reared, and which, when ill- 
treated, do not take vengeance, or remember evil, but give forth 
fresh branches, leaves, or blossoms, perhaps in greater profusion, 
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and with richer quality, for the very reason that the old were 
rudely broken off. If one holy place was desecrated, the monks 
pitched upon another, and by this time there were rich or power- 
ful men who remembered and loved the past enough to wish to 
have it restored in the future. Thus was it in the case of the 
monastery of Ramsey after the ravages of the Danes. . . 

To the monk heaven was next door; he formed no plans, he 
had no cares; the ravens of his father Benedict were ever at his 
side. He “went forth” in his youth “to his work and to his 
labour” until the evening of life; if he lived a day longer, he 
did a day’s work more; whether he lived many days or few, he 
laboured on to the end of them. He had no wish to see further 
in advance of his journey than where he was to make his next 
stage. He ploughed and sowed, he prayed, he meditated, he 
studied, he wrote, he taught, and then he died and went to 
heaven. He made his way into the labyrinthine forest, and he 
cleared just so much of space as his dwelling required, suffering 
the high solemn trees and the deep pathless thicket to close him 
in. And when he began to build, his architecture was suggested 
by the scene, — not the scientific and masterly conception of a 
great whole with many parts, as the Gothic style in a later age, 
but plain and inartificial, the adaptation of received fashions to 
his own purpose, and an addition of chapel to chapel and a way- 
ward growth of cloister, according to the occasion, with half- 
concealed shrines and unexpected recesses, with paintings on the 
wall as by a second thought, with an absence of display and a 
wild, irregular beauty, like that of the woods by which he was at 
first surrounded. And when he would employ his mind, he 
turned to Scripture, the book of books, and there he found a 
special response to the peculiarities of his vocation; for there 
supernatural truths stand forth as the trees and flowers of Eden, 
in a divine disorder, as some awful intricate garden or paradise, 
Which he enjoyed the more because he could not catalogue its 
wonders. Next, he read the Holy Fathers, and there again he 
recognized a like ungrudging profusion and careless wealth of 
Precept and of consolation, And when he began to compose, 
still he did so after that mode which nature and revelation had 
taught him, avoiding curious knowledge, content with incidental 
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ignorance, passing from subject to subject with little regard to 
system, or care to penetrate beyond his own homestead of 
thought, — and writing, not with the sharp logic of disputants, 
or the subtle analysis of philosophers, but with the one aim of 
reflecting in his pages, as in a faithful mirror, the words and 
works of the Almighty, as they confronted him, whether in 
Scripture and the Fathers, or in that “mighty maze” of deeds 
and events, which men call the world’s history, but which to him 
was a Providential Dispensation. (H.S., II, pp. 373-377, 398- 


399, 400, 409-410, 410-411, 426-428.) 


10. ON SAINTS AND SAINTLINESS 
i 

We are not accustomed to give to living men the ziżle of saints, 
since we cannot well know, while they are among us, who have 
lived up to their calling and who have not. But in process of 
time, after death, their excellence perhaps gets abroad; and then 
they become a witness, a specimen of what the Gospel can do, 
and a sample and a pledge of all those other high creations of 
God, His saints in full number, who die and are never known. 

There are many reasons why God’s saints cannot be known 
all at once; — first, as I have said, their good deeds are done in 
secret. Next, good men are often slandered, ridiculed, ill- 
treated in their lifetime; they are mistaken by those, whom they 
offend by their holiness and strictness, and perhaps they are 
obliged to withstand sin in their day, and this raises about them 
a cloud of prejudice and dislike, which in time indeed, but not 
till after a time, goes off. Then again their intentions and aims 
are misunderstood; and some of their excellent deeds or noble 
traits of character are known to some men, others to others, not 
all toall. This is the case in their lifetime; but after their death, 
when envy and anger have died away, and men talk together 
about them, and compare what each knows, their good and holy 
deeds are added up; and while they evidence their fruitfulness, 
also clear up or vindicate their motives, and strike the mind of 
survivors with astonishment and fear; and the Church honours 
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them, thanks God for them, and “glorifies God in” 4 them. This 
is why the saints of God are commonly honoured, not while they 
live, but in their death; and if I am asked to state plainly how 
such a one differs from an ordinary religious man, I say in this, — 
that he sets before him as the one object of life, to please and obey 
God; that he ever aims to submit his will to God’s will; that he 
earnestly follows after holiness; and that he is habitually striving 
to have a closer resemblance to Christ in all things. He exercises 
himself, not only in social duties, but in Christian graces; he is 
not only kind, but meek; not only generous, but humble; not 
only persevering, but patient; not only upright, but forgiving; 
not only bountiful, but self-denying; not only contented, but 
meditative and devotional. An ordinary man thinks it enough 
to do as he is done by; he will think it fair to resent insults, to 
repay injuries, to show a becoming pride, to insist on his rights, 
to be jealous of his honour, when in the wrong refuse to confess 
it, to seek to be rich, to desire to be well with the world, to fear 
what his neighbours will say. He seldom thinks of the Day of 
Judgment, seldom thinks of sins past, says few prayers, cares 
little for the Church, has no zeal for God’s truth, spends his 
money on himself. Such is an ordinary Christian, and such is 
not one of God’s elect. For the latter is more than just, temper- 
ate, and kind; he has a devoted love of God, high faith, holy 
hope, over-flowing charity, a noble self-command, a strict con- 
scientiousness, humility never absent, gentleness in speech, sim- 
plicity, modesty, and unaffectedness, an unconsciousness of what 
his endowments are, and what they make him in God’s sight. 
This is what Christianity has done in the world; such is the 
result of Christian teaching; viz., to elicit, foster, mature the 
seeds of heaven which lie hid in the earth, to multiply (if it may 
be said) images of Christ, which, though they be few, are worth 
all else that is among men, and are an ample recompense and 
“a crown of rejoicing” for Apostles and Evangelists “in the 
presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at His coming.”® (P.P.S., 
IV, 157-159.) 
* Gal, i. 24. 
5 Thess. ii. 19. 
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ii 

All the Saints, from the beginning of history to the end, re- 
semble each other in this, that their excellence is supernatural, 
their deeds heroic, their merits extraordinary and prevailing. 
They all are choice patterns of the theological virtues; they all 
are blessed with a rare and special union with their Maker and 
Lord; they all lead lives of penance; and when they leave this 
world, they are spared that torment, which the multitude of 
holy souls are allotted, between earth and heaven, death and 
eternal glory. But, with all these various tokens of their belong- 
ing to one and the same celestial family, they may still be divided, 
in their external aspect, into two classes. 

There are those, on the one hand, who are so absorbed in the 
divine life, that they seem, even while they are in the flesh, 
to have no part in earth or in human nature; but to think, speak, 
and act under views, affections, and motives simply supernatural. 
If they love others, it is simply because they love God, and be- 
cause man is the object either of His compassion, or of His praise. 
If they rejoice, it is in what is unseen; if they feel interest, it is 
in what is unearthly; if they speak, it is almost with the voice 
of Angels; if they eat or drink, it is almost of Angels’ food alone, 
— for it is recorded in their histories, that for weeks they have 
fed on nothing else but that Heavenly Bread which is the proper 
sustenance of the soul. Such may we suppose to have been St. 
John; such St. Mary Magdalen; such the hermits of the desert; 
such many of the holy Virgins whose lives belong to the science 
of mystical theology. 

On the other hand, there are those, and of the highest order 
of sanctity too, as far as our eyes can see, in whom the supernat- 
ural combines with nature, instead of superseding it, — invigorat- 
ing it, elevating it, ennobling it; and who are not the less men, 
because they are saints. They do not put away their natural 
endowments, but use them to the glory of the Giver; they do not 
act beside them, but through them; they do not eclipse them by 
the brightness of divine grace, but only transfigure them. They 
are versed in human knowledge; they are busy in human society; 
they understand the human heart; they can throw themselves 
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into the minds of other men; and all this in consequence of nat- 
ural gifts and secular education. While they themselves stand 
secure in the blessedness of purity and peace, they can follow in 
imagination the ten thousand aberrations of pride, passion, and 
remorse. The world is to them a book, to which they are drawn 
for its own sake, which they read fluently, which interests them 
naturally, — though, by the reason of the grace which dwells 
within them, they study it and hold converse with it for the glory 
of God and the salvation of souls. Thus they have the thoughts, 
feelings, frames of mind, attractions, sympathies, antipathies of 
other men, so far as these are not sinful, only they have these 
properties of human nature purified, sanctified, and exalted; and 
they are only made more eloquent, more poetical, more profound, 
more intellectual, by reason of their being more holy. In this 
latter class I may perhaps without presumption place many of 
the early Fathers, St. Chrysostom, St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
St. Athanasius, and above all, the great Saint of this day,® St. Paul 
the Apostle. (S.V.O., pp. 91-93.) 


Ui 


A Saint is born like another man; by nature a child of wrath, 
and needing God’s grace to regenerate him. He is baptised like 
another, he lies helpless and senseless like another, and like an- 
other child he comes to years of reason. But soon his parents 
and their neighbours begin to say, “This is a strange child, he is 
unlike any other child;” his brothers and his playmates feel an 
awe of him, they do not know why; they both like him and dis- 
like him, perhaps love him much in spite of his strangeness, per- 
haps respect him more than they love him. But if there were any 
holy Priest there, or others who had long served God in prayer 
and obedience, these would say, “This truly is a wonderful child; 
this child bids fair to be a Saint.” And so he grows up, whether 
at first he is duly prized by his parents or not; for so it is with 
all greatness, that, because it is great, it cannot be comprehended 
by ordinary minds at once; but time, and distance, and contem- 
plation are necessary for its being recognised by beholders, and, 


® Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul — 4rd Sunday after Epiphany, 1857. 
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therefore, this special heir of glory of whom I am speaking, for 
a time at least excites no very definite observation, unless indeed 
(as sometimes happens) any thing of miracle occurs from time to 
time to mark him out. He has come to the age of reason, and, 
wonderful to say, he has never fallen away into sin. Other chil- 
dren begin to use the gift of reason by abusing it; they understand 
what is right, only to go counter to it; it is otherwise with him, — 
not that he may not sin in many things, when we place him in 
the awful ray of divine Sanctity, but that he does not sin wilfully 
and grievously, — he is preserved from mortal sin, he is never 
separated from God by sin, nay, perhaps, he is betrayed only at 
intervals, or never at all, into any deliberate sin, be it ever so 
slight, and he is ever avoiding the occasions of sin and resisting 
temptation. He ever lives in the presence of God, and is thereby 
preserved from evil, for “the wicked one toucheth him not.” 
Nor, again, as if in other and ordinary matters he necessarily 
differed from other boys; he may be ignorant, thoughtless, im- 
provident of the future, rash, impetuous; he is a child, and has the 
infirmities, failings, fears, and hopes of a child. He may be 
moved to anger, he may say a harsh word, he may offend his 
parents, he may be volatile and capricious, he may have no fixed 
view of things, such as a man has. This is not much to allow; 
such things are accidents, and are compatible with the presence 
of a determinate influence of grace, uniting his heart to God. O 
that the multitude of men were as religious in their best seasons, 
as the Saints are in their worst! though there have been Saints 
who seem to have been preserved even from the imperfections I 
have been mentioning. There have been Saints whose reason 
the all-powerful grace of God seems wonderfully to have opened 
from the very time of their baptism, so that they have offered to 
their Lord and Saviour, “a living, holy, acceptable sacrifice,” “a 
rational service,” even while they have been infants. And, any- 
how, whatever are the acts of infirmity and sin in the child I am 
imagining, still they are the exception in his day’s course; the 
course of each day is religious: while other children are light- 
minded, and cannot fix their thoughts in prayer, prayer and praise 
and meditation are his meat and drink. He frequents the 
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Churches, and places himself before the Blessed Sacrament: or 
he is found before some holy image; or he sees visions of the 
Blessed Virgin, or of the Saints to whom he is devoted. He lives 
in intimate converse with his guardian Angel, and he shrinks from 
the very shadow of profaneness or impurity. And thus he is a 
special witness of the world unseen, and he fulfils the vague 
ideas and the dreams of the supernatural, which one reads of in 
poems or romances, with which young people are so much taken, 
and after which they cannot help sighing, before the world cor- 
rupts them. 

He grows up, and he has just the same temptations as others, 
perhaps more violent ones. Men of this world, carnal men, un- 
believing men, do not believe that the temptations which they 
themselves experience and to which they yield, can be overcome. 
They reason themselves into the notion that to sin is their very 
nature, and, therefore, is no fault of theirs; that is, they deny the 
existence of sin. And accordingly, when they read about the 
Saints or about holy men generally, they conclude either that 
these have not had the temptations which they experienced 
themselves, or that they have not overcome them. They either 
consider such an one to be a hypocrite, who practises in private 
the sins which he denounces in public; or, if they have decency 
enough to abstain from these calumnies, then they consider that 
he never felt the temptation, and they regard him as a cold and 
simple person, who has never outgrown his childhood, who has 
a contracted mind, who does not know the world and life, who 
is despicable while he is without influence, and dangerous and 
detestable from his very ignorance when he is in power. But 
no, my brethren; read the lives of the Saints, you will see how 
false and narrow a view this is; these men, who think, forsooth, 
they know the world so well, and the nature of man so deeply, 
they know nothing of one great far-spreading phenomenon in 
man, — and that is, his nature under the operation of grace; they 
know nothing of the second nature, of the supernatural gift, in- 
duced by the Almighty Spirit upon our first and fallen nature; 
they have never met, they have never read of, and they have 
formed no conception of, a Saint. . . (D.M.C., pp. 95 ff.) 
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iv 

I confess to a delight in reading the lives, and dwelling on the 
characters and actions, of the Saints of the first ages, such as I 
receive from none besides them; and for this reason, because we 
know so much more about them than about most of the Saints 
who come after them. People are variously constituted; what 
influences one does not influence another. ‘There are persons of 
warm imaginations, who can easily picture to themselves what 
they never saw. They can at will see Angels and Saints hovering 
over them when they are in church; they see their lineaments, 
their features, their motions, their gestures, their smile or their 
grief. They can go home and draw what they have seen, from 
the vivid memory of what, while it lasted, was so transporting, 
I am not one of such; I am touched by my five senses, by what 
my eyes behold and my ears hear. I am touched by what I 
read about, not by what I myself create. As faith need not 
lead to practice, so in me mere imagination does not lead to de- 
votion. I gain more from the life of our Lord in the Gospels 
than from a treatise de Deo. I gain more from three verses of 
St. John than from the three points of a meditation. I like a 
Spanish crucifix of painted wood more than one from Italy, which 
is made of gold. JI am more touched by the Seven Dolours than 
by the Immaculate Conception; I am more devout to St. Gabriel 
than to one of Isaiah’s seraphim. I love St. Paul more than one 
of those first Carmelites, his contemporaries, whose names and 
acts no one ever heard of; I feel affectionately towards the Alex- 
andrian Dionysius, I do homage to St. George. I do not say 
that my way is better than another’s; but it is my way, and an 
allowable way. And it is the reason why I am so specially at- 
tached to the Saints of the third and fourth century, because we 
know so much about them. This is why I feel a devout affection 
for St. Chrysostom. He and the rest of them have written 
autobiography on a large scale; they have given us their own 
histories, their thoughts, words, and actions, in a number of 
goodly folios, productions which are in themselves some of their 
meritorious works. . . 


I want to hear a Saint converse; I am not content to look at 
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him as a statue; his words are the index of his hidden life, as far 
as that life can be known to man, for “out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.” This is why I exult in the folios 
of the Fathers. I am not obliged to read the whole of them, I 
read what I can and am content. . . 

A Saint’s writings are to me his real “Life”; and what is called 
his “Life” is not the outline of an individual, but either of the 
auto-saint or of a myth. Perhaps I shall be asked what I mean 
by “Life.” I mean a narrative which impresses the reader with 
the idea of moral unity, identity, growth, continuity, personality. 
When a Saint converses with me, I am conscious of the presence 
of one active principle of thought, one individual character, flow- 
ing on and into the various matters which he discusses, and the 
different transactions in which he mixes, It is what no memorials 
can reach, however skilfully elaborated, however free from effort 
or study, however conscientiously faithful, however guaranteed 
by the veracity of the writers. Why cannot art rival the lily 
or the rose? Because the colours of the flower are developed and 
blended by the force of an inward life; while on the other hand, 
the lights and shades of the painter are diligently laid on from 
without. A magnifying glass will show the difference. Nor 
will it improve matters, though not one only, but a dozen good 
artists successively take part in the picture; even if the outline 
is unbroken, the colouring is muddy. Commonly, what is called 
“the Life,” is little more than a collection of anecdotes brought 
together from a number of independent quarters; anecdotes strik- 
ing, indeed, and edifying, but valuable in themselves rather than 
valuable as parts of a biography; valuable whoever was the sub- 
ject of them, not valuable as illustrating a particular Saint. It 
would be difficult to mistake for each other a paragraph of St. Am- 
brose, or of St. Jerome, or of St. Augustine; it would be very 
easy to mistake a chapter in the life of one holy missionary or 
nun for a chapter in the life of another. . . 

I consider St. Chrysostom’s charm to lie in his intimate sym- 
pathy and compassionateness for the whole world, not only in its 
strength, but in its weakness; in the lively regard with which he 
views everything that comes before him, taken in the concrete, 
whether as made after its own kind or as gifted with a nature 
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higher than its own. Not that any religious man, — above all, 
not that any Saint, — could possibly contrive to abstract the love 
of the work from the love of its Maker, or could feel a tenderness 
for earth which did not spring from devotion to heaven; or as if 
he could not love everything just in that degree in which the 
Creator loves it, and according to the measure of gifts which the 
Creator has bestowed upon it, and pre-eminently for the Creator’s 
sake. But this is the characteristic of all Saints; and I am speak- 
ing, not of what St. Chrysostom had in common with others, but 
what he had special to himself; and this specialty, I conceive, is 
the interest which he takes in all things, not so far as God has 
made them alike, but as He has made them different from each 
other. I speak of the discriminating affectionateness with which 
he accepts every one for what is personal in him and unlike 
others. I speak of his versatile recognition of men, one by one, 
for the sake of that portion of good, be it more or less, of a lower 
order or a higher, which has severally been lodged in them; his 
eager contemplation of the many things they do, effect, or pro- 
duce, of all their great works, as nations or as states; nay, even as 
they are corrupted or disguised by evil, so far as that evil may in 
imagination be disjoined from their proper nature, or may be 
regarded as a mere material disorder apart from its formal char- 
acter of guilt. I speak of the kindly spirit and the genial temper 
with which he looks around at all things which this wonderful 
world contains; of the graphic fidelity with which he notes them 
down upon the tablets of his mind, and of the promptitude and 
propriety with which he calls them up as arguments or illustra- 
tions in the course of his teaching as the occasion requires. Pos- 
sessed though he be by the fire of divine charity, he has not lost 
one fibre, he does not miss one vibration, of the complicated 
whole of human sentiment and affection; like the miraculous bush 
in the desert, which, for all the flame that wrapt it round, was 
not thereby consumed. (H.S., II, pp. 217-218, 220-221, 227- 
228, 285-287.) 


II. ON THE GENTLEMAN 


It is almost a definition of a gentleman to say he is one who 
never inflicts pain. This description is both refined and, as far 
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as it goes, accurate. He is mainly occupied in merely removing 
the obstacles which hinder the free and unembarrassed action of 
those about him; and he concurs with their movements rather 
than takes the initiative himself. His benefits may be considered 
as parallel to what are called comforts or conveniences in ar- 
rangements of a personal nature: like an easy chair or a good fire, 
which do their part in dispelling cold and fatigue, though nature 
provides both means of rest and animal heat without them. The 
true gentleman in like manner carefully avoids whatever may 
cause a jar or a jolt in the minds of those with whom he is cast; 
— all clashing of opinion, or collision of feeling, all restraint, or 
suspicion, or gloom, or resentment; his great concern being to 
make every one at their ease and at home. He has his eyes on 
all his company; he is tender towards the bashful, gentle towards 
the distant, and merciful towards the absurd; he can recollect to 
whom he is speaking; he guards against unseasonable allusions, 
or topics which may irritate; he is seldom prominent in conversa- 
tion, and never wearisome. He makes light of favours while he 
does them, and seems to be receiving when he is conferring. He 
never speaks of himself except when compelled, never defends 
himself by a mere retort, he has no ears for slander or gossip, is 
scrupulous in imputing motives to those who interfere with him, 
and interprets every thing for the best. He is never mean or 
little in his disputes, never takes unfair advantage, never mis- 
takes personalities or sharp sayings for arguments, or insinuates 
evil which he dare not say out. From a long-sighted prudence, 
he observes the maxim of the ancient sage, that we should ever 
conduct ourselves towards our enemy as`if he were one day to be 
our friend. He has too much good sense to be affronted at in- 
sults, he is too well employed to remember injuries, and too in- 
dolent to bear malice. He is patient, forbearing, and resigned, 
on philosophical principles; he submits to pain, because it is 
inevitable, to bereavement, because it is irreparable, and to death, 
because it is his destiny. If he engages in controversy of any 
kind, his disciplined intellect preserves him from the blundering 
discourtesy of better, perhaps, but less educated minds; who, 
like blunt weapons, tear and hack instead of cutting clean, who 
mistake the point in argument, waste their strength on trifles, 
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misconceive their adversary, and leave the question more in- 
volved than they find it. He may be right or wrong in his 
opinion, but he is too clear-headed to be unjust; he is as simple 
as he is forcible, and as brief as he is decisive. Nowhere shall we 
find greater candour, consideration, indulgence: he throws him- 
self into the minds of his opponents, he accounts for their mis- 
takes. He knows the weakness of human reason as well as its 
strength, its province and its limits. If he be an unbeliever, he 
will be too profound and large-minded to ridicule religion or to 
act against it; he is too wise to be a dogmatist or fanatic in his 
infidelity. He respects piety and devotion; he even supports 
institutions as venerable, beautiful, or useful, to which he does 
not assent; he honours the ministers of religion, and it contents 
him to decline its mysteries without assailing or denouncing them. 
He is a friend of religious toleration, and that, not only because 
his philosophy has taught him to look on all forms of faith with 
an impartial eye, but also from the gentleness and effeminacy of 
feeling, which is the attendant on civilization. 

Not that he may not hold a religion too, in his own way, even 
when he is not a Christian, In that case his religion is one of 
imagination and sentiment; it is the embodiment of those ideas 
of the sublime, majestic, and beautiful, without which there can 
be no large philosophy. Sometimes he acknowledges the being 
of God, sometimes he invests an unknown principle or quality 
with the attributes of perfection. And this deduction of his 
reason, or creation of his fancy, he makes the occasion of such 
excellent thoughts, and the starting-point of so varied and system- 
atic a teaching, that he even seems like a disciple of Christianity 
itself. From the very accuracy and steadiness of his logical 
powers, he is able to see what sentiments are consistent in those 
who hold any religious doctrine at all, and he appears to others 
to feel and to hold a whole circle of theological truths, which 
exist in his mind no otherwise than as a number of deductions. 

Such are some of the lineaments of the ethical character, which 
the cultivated intellect will form, apart from religious principle. 
They are seen within the pale of the Church and without it, in 
holy men, and in profligate; they form the beau-idéal of the 
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world; they partly assist and partly distort the development of 
the Catholic. They may subserve the education of a St. Francis 
de Sales or a Cardinal Pole; they may be the limits of the con- 
templation of a Shaftesbury or a Gibbon. Basil and Julian were 
fellow-students at the schools of Athens; and one became the 
Saint and Doctor of the Church, the other her scoffing and relent- 
less foe. (J. of U., pp. 208-211.) 


12, On CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION 
i 

This is what the Age is coming to, and I wish it observed. We 
know it denies the existence of the Church as a divine institution: 
it denies that Christianity has been cast into any particular social 
mould. Well: but this, I say, is not all; it is rapidly tending to 
deny the existence of any system of Christianity either; any creed, 
doctrine, philosophy, or by whatever other name we designate it. 
Hitherto it had been usual, indeed, to give up the Church, and to 
speak only of the covenant, religion, creed, matter, or system of 
the Gospel; to consider the Gospel as a sort of literature or philos- 
ophy, open for all to take and appropriate, not confined to any set 
of men, yet still a real, existing system of religion. This has been 
the approved line of opinion in our part of the world for the last 
hundred and fifty years; but now a further step is about to be 
taken. The view henceforth is to be, that Christianity does not 
exist in documents, any more than in institutions; in other words, 
the Bible will be given up as well as the Church. It will be said 
that the benefit which Christianity has done to the world, and 
which its Divine Author meant it should do, was to give an im- 
pulse to society, to infuse a spirit, to direct, control, purify, en- 
lighten the mass of human thought and action, but not to be a 
separate and definite something, whether doctrine or association, 
existing objectively, integral, and with an identity, and for ever, 
and with a claim upon our homage and obedience. And all this 
fearfully coincides with the symptoms in other directions of the 
spread of a Pantheistic spirit, that is, the religion of beauty, imagi- 
nation, and philosophy, without constraint moral or intellectual, 
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a religion speculative and self-indulgent. Pantheism, indeed, is 
the great deceit which awaits the Age to come. (D.A., pp. 232- 


233.) 
ii 

The distinctions of race are indelible; a Jew cannot become a 
Greek, or a Greek a Jew; birth is an event of past time; according 
to the Judaizers, their nation, as a nation, was ever to be domi- 
nant; and all other nations, as such, were inferior and subject. 
What was the necessary consequence? There is nothing men 
more pride themselves on than birth, for this very reason, that 
it is irrevocable; it can neither be given to those who have it not, 
nor taken away from those who have. The Almighty can do 
anything which admits of doing; He can compensate every evil; 
but a Greek poet says that there is one thing impossible to Him — 
to undo what is done. Without throwing the thought into a 
shape which borders on the profane, we may see in it the reason 
why the idea of national power was so dear and so dangerous to 
the Jew. It was his consciousness of inalienable superiority that 
led him to regard Roman and Greek, Syrian and Egyptian, with 
ineffable arrogance and scorn. Christians, too, are accustomed 
to think of those who are not Christians as their inferiors; but the 
conviction which possesses them, that they have what others have 
not, is obviously not open to the temptation which nationalism 
presents. According to their own faith, there is no insuperable 
gulf between themselves and the rest of mankind; there is not a 
being in the whole world but is invited by their religion to occupy 
the same position as themselves, and, did he come, would stand 
on their very level, as if he had ever been there. Such accessions 
to their body they continually receive, and they are bound under 
obligation of duty to promote them. They never can pronounce 
of any one, now external to them, that he will not some day be 
among them; they never can pronounce of themselves that, 
though they are now within, they may not some day be found 
outside, the divine polity. Such are the sentiments inculcated by 
Christianity, even in the contemplation of the very superiority 
which it imparts; even there it is a principle, not of repulsion be- 
tween man and man, but of good fellowship; but as to subjects 
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of secular knowledge, since here it does not arrogate any superi- 
ority at all, it has in fact no tendency whatever to centre its disci- 
ple’s contemplation on himself, or to alienate him from his kind. 
He readily acknowledges and defers to the superiority in art or 
science of those, if so be, who are unhappily enemies to Chris- 
tianity. He admits the principle of progress on all matters of 
knowledge and conduct on which the Creator has not decided the 
truth already by revealing it; and he is at all times ready to 
learn, in those merely secular matters, from those who can teach 
him best. Thus it is that Christianity, even negatively, and with- 
out contemplating its positive influences, is the religion of civiliza- 
tion. (H.S., I, pp. 201-202.) 


13. On THE Decay oF ConscIENCE IN A CrviLizep AGE 


The tendency of intellectual culture is to swallow up the fear 
[inflicted by conscience] in self-reproach, and self-reproach 1s 
directed and limited to our mere sense of what is fitting and 
becoming. Fear carries us out of ourselves, whereas shame may 
act upon us only within the round of our own thoughts. Such 
. . . is the danger which awaits a civilized age; such is its beset- 
ting sin (not inevitable, God forbid! or we must abandon the use 
of God’s own gifts), but still the ordinary sin of the Intellect, 
conscience tends to become what is called a moral sense; the 
command of duty is a sort of taste; sin is not an offence against 
God, but against human nature. 

The less amiable specimens of this spurious religion are those 
which we meet not unfrequently in my own country. I can use 
with all my heart the poet’s words, 


“England, with all thy faults, I love thee still;” 


but to those faults no Catholic can be blind. We find there men 
possessed of many virtues, but proud, bashful, fastidious, and re- 
served. Why is this? it is because they think and act as if there 
were really nothing objective in their religion; it is because con- 
science to them is not the word of a lawgiver, as it ought to be, but 
the dictate of their own minds and nothing more; it is because they 
do not look out of themselves, because they do not look through 
and beyond their own minds to their Maker, but are engrossed in 
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notions of what is due to themselves, to their own dignity and 
their own consistency. Their conscience has become a mere self- 
respect. Instead of doing one thing and then another, as each 
is called for, in faith and obedience, careless of what may be 
called the keeping of deed with deed, and leaving Him who 
gives the command to blend the portions of their conduct into a 
whole, their one object, however unconscious to themselves, is to 
paint a smooth and perfect surface, and to be able to say to them- 
selves that they have done their duty. When they do wrong, 
they feel, not contrition, of which God is the object, but remorse, 
and a sense of degradation. They call themselves fools, not sin- 
ners; they are angry and impatient, not humble. They shut 
themselves up in themselves; it is misery to them to think or to 
speak of their own feelings; it is misery to suppose that others 
see them, and their shyness and sensitiveness often become mor- 
bid. As to confession, which is so natural to the Catholic, to 
them it is impossible; unless indeed, in cases where they have 
been guilty, an apology is due to their own character, is expected 
of them, and will be satisfactory to look back upon. They are 
victims of an intense self-contemplation. (J. of U., pp. 191- 
192.) 
14. On RELIGION AND SCIENCE 
i 

Much is said in this day by men of science about the duty of 
honesty in what is called the pursuit of truth, — by “pursuing 
truth” being meant the pursuit of facts. It is just now reckoned 
a great moral virtue to be fearless and thorough in inquiry into 
facts; and, when science crosses and breaks the received path of 
Revelation, it is reckoned a serious imputation upon the ethical 
character of religious men, whenever they show hesitation to 
shift at a minute’s warning their position, and to accept as truths 
shadowy views at variance with what they have ever been taught 
and have held. But the contrast between the cases is plain. The 
love and pursuit of truth in the subject-matter of religion, if it be 
genuine, must always be accompanied by the fear of error, of 
error which may be sin. An inquirer in the province of religion 
is under a responsibility for his reasons and for their issue. But, 
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whatever be the real merits, nay, virtues, of inquirers into physical 
or historical facts, whatever their skill, their acquired caution, 
their experience, their dispassionateness and fairness of mind, 
they do not avail themselves of these excellent instruments of 
inquiry as a matter of conscience, but because it is expedient, or 
honest, or beseeming, or praiseworthy, to use them; nor, if in 
the event they were found to be wrong as to their supposed dis- 
coveries, would they, or need they, feel aught of the remorse and 
self-reproach of a Catholic, on whom it breaks that he has been 
violently handling the text of Scripture, misinterpreting it, or 
superseding it, on an hypothesis which he took to be true, but 
which turns out to be untenable. (V.M., I, pp. liii-liv.) 
ii 

In morals, as in physics, the stream cannot rise higher than its 
source. Christianity releases men from earth, for it comes from 
heaven; but human morality creeps, struts, or frets upon the 
earth’s level, without wings to rise. [Science] does not contem- 
plate raising man above himself; it merely aims at disposing of 
his existing powers and tastes, as is most convenient, or is prac- 
ticable under circumstances. It finds him, like the victims of 
the French Tyrant, doubled up in a cage in which he can neither 
lie, stand, sit, nor kneel, and its highest desire is to find an atti- 
tude in which his unrest may be least. Or it finds him like some 
musical instrument, of great power and compass, but imperfect; 
from its very structure some keys must ever be out of tune, and its 
object, when ambition is highest, is to throw the fault of its nature 
where least it will be observed. It leaves man where it found 
him — man, and not an Angel —a sinner, not a Saint; but it 
tries to make him look as much like what he is not as ever it can. 
The poor indulge in low pleasures; they use bad language, swear 
Joudly and recklessly, laugh at coarse jests, and are rude and 
boorish. [Many educators] would open on them a wider range 
of thought and more intellectual objects, by teaching them sci- 
ence; but what warrant will [they] give us that, if [their] ob- 
ject could be achieved, what they would gain in decency they 
would not lose in natural humility and faith? ... 

Those who have to do with our Colleges give us their expe- 
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rience, that in the case of the young committed to their care, ex- 
ternal discipline may change the fashionable excess, but cannot 
allay the principle of sinning. Stop cigars, they will take to 
drinking parties; stop drinking, they gamble; stop gambling, and 
a worse license follows. You do not get rid of vice by human 
expedients; you can but use them according to circumstances, and 
in their place, as making the best of a bad matter. You must go 
to a higher source for renovation of the heart and of the will. 
You do but play a sort of “hunt the slipper” with the fault of 
our nature, till you go to Christianity. 

I say, you must use human methods in their place, and there 
they are useful; but they are worse than useless out of their place. 
I have no fanatical wish to deny to any whatever subject of 
thought or method of reason a place altogether, if it chooses to 
claim it, in the cultivation of the mind. . . If in education we 
begin with nature before grace, with evidences before faith, with 
science before conscience, with poetry before practice, we shall 
be doing much the same as if we were to indulge the appetites 
and passions, and turn a deaf ear to the reason. In each case we 
misplace what in its place is a divine gift. If we attempt to ef- 
fect a moral improvement by means of poetry, we shall but ma- 
ture into a mawkish, frivolous, and fastidious sentimentalism; — 
if by means of argument, into a dry, unamiable long-headedness; 
— if by good society, into a polished outside, with hollowness 
within, in which vice has lost its grossness, and perhaps increased 
its malignity; if by experimental science, into an uppish, super- 
cilious temper, much inclined to scepticism. . . 

[Scientists] are ever inquiring whence things are, not why; 
referring them to nature, not to mind; and thus they tend to 
make a system a substitute fora God. . . 

The whole framework of Nature is confessedly a tissue of an- 
tecedents and consequents; we may refer all things forwards to 
design, or backwards on a physical cause. La Place is said to 
have considered he had a formula which solved all the motions 
of the solar system; shall we say that those motions came from 
this formula or from a Divine Fiat? Shall we have recourse for 
our theory to physics or to theology? Shall we assume Matter 
and its necessary properties to be eternal, or Mind with its divine 
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attributes? Does the sun shine to warm the earth, or is the earth 
warmed because the sun shines? The one hypothesis will solve 
the phenomena as well asthe other. Say not it is but a puzzle in 
argument, and that no one ever felt it in fact. So far from it, 
I believe that the study of Nature, when religious feeling is away, 
leads the mind, rightly or wrongly, to acquiesce in the atheistic 
theory, as the simplest and easiest. . . 

There are two ways, then, of reading Nature — as a machine 
and asa work. If we come to it with the assumption that it is a 
creation, we shall study it with awe; if assuming it to be a system, 
with mere curiosity. . . 

The truth is that the system of Nature is just as much connected 
with Religion, where minds are not religious, as a watch or a 
steam-carriage. The material world, indeed, is infinitely more 
wonderful than any human contrivance; but wonder is not reli- 
gion, or we should be worshipping our railroads. What the 
physical creation presents to us in itself is a piece of machinery, 
and when men speak of a Divine Intelligence as its Author, this 
god of theirs is not the Living and True, unless the spring is 
the god of a watch, or steam the creator of the engine. Their 
idol, taken at advantage (though it is wot an idol, for they do 
not worship it), 1s the animating principle of a vast and compli- 
cated system; it is subjected to laws, and it is connatural and co- 
extensive with matter. Well does Lord Brougham call it “the 
great architect of nature;” it is an instinct, or a soul of the world, 
or a vital power; it is not the Almighty God.” 

Take the system of Nature by itself, detached from the axioms 
of Religion, and I am willing to confess — nay, I have been ex- 
pressly urging — that it does not force us to take it for more than 
a system; but why, then, persist in calling the study of it religious, 
when it can be treated, and is treated, thus atheistically? Say 
that Religion hallows ‘the study, not that the study is a true 
ground of Religion. The essence of Religion is the idea of a 
Moral Governor, and a particular Providence; now let me ask, 
is the doctrine of moral governance and a particular providence 
conveyed to us through the physical sciences at all? Would they 
be physical sciences if they treated of morals? ... 


1 Vid. “University Education,” Disc. 1 (2nd Ed.). 
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I consider, then, that intrinsically excéllent and noble as are 
scientific pursuits, and worthy of a place in a liberal education, and 
fruitful in temporal benefits to the community, still they are not, 
and cannot be, the instrument of an ethical training; that physics 
do not supply a basis, but only materials for religious sentiment; 
that knowledge does but occupy, does not form the mind; that 
apprehension of the unseen is the only known principle capable 
of subduing moral evil, educating the multitude, and organizing 
society; and that, whereas man is born for action, action flows not 
from inferences, but from impressions, — not from reasonings, 
but from Faith. . . (D.A., pp. 272-304.) 


15. On THE MENACE OF SECULARISM IN RELIGION 


For thirty, forty, fifty years I have resisted to the best of my 
powers the spirit of Liberalism 8 in religion. Never did Holy 
Church need champions against it more sorely than now, when, 
alas! it is an error overspreading, as a snare, the whole earth; and 
on this great occasion, when it is natural for one who is in my 
place to look out upon the world, and upon Holy Church as in it, 
and upon her future, it will not, I hope, be considered out of 
place, if I renew the protest against it which I have made so often. 

Liberalism in religion is the doctrine that there is no positive 
truth in religion, but that one creed is as good as another, and 
this is the teaching which is gaining substance and force daily. 
It is inconsistent with any recognition of any religion, as true. It 
teaches that all are to be tolerated, for all are matters of opinion. 
Revealed religion is not a truth, but a sentiment and a taste; not 
an objective fact, not miraculous; and it is the right of each 
individual to make it say just what strikes his fancy. Devotion is 
not necessarily founded on faith. Men may go to Protestant 
Churches and to Catholic, may get good from both and belong to 
neither. They may fraternise together in spiritual thoughts and 
feelings, without having any views at all of doctrines in common, 
or seeing the need of them. Since, then, religion is so personal 
a peculiarity and so private a possession, we must of necessity 
ignore it in the intercourse of man with man. If a man puts on 


8 Newman uses this word in a sense which we attribute to the word “sec- 
ularism.” [Ed.] 
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a new religion every morning, what is that to you? It is as im- 
pertinent to think about a man’s religion as about his sources of 
income or his management of his family. Religion is in no sense 
the bond of society. 

Hitherto the civil power has been Christian. Even in coun- 
tries separated from the Church, as in my own, the dictum was in 
force, when I was young, that: “Christianity was the law of the 
land.” Now, everywhere that goodly framework of society, 
which is the creation of Christianity, is throwing off Christianity. 
The dictum to which I have referred, with a hundred others 
which followed upon it, is gone, or is going everywhere; and, by 
the end of the century, unless the Almighty interferes, it will be 
forgotten. Hitherto, it has been considered that religion alone, 
with its supernatural sanctions, was strong enough to secure sub- 
mission of the masses of our population to law and order; now the 
Philosophers and Politicians are bent on satisfying this problem 
without the aid of Christianity. Instead of the Church’s author- 
ity and teaching, they would substitute first of all a universal and 
thoroughly secular education, calculated to bring home to every 
individual that to be orderly, industrious, and sober is his per- 
sonal interest. Then, for great working principles to take the 
place of religion, for the use of the masses thus carefully educated, 
it provides — the broad fundamental ethical truths, of justice, 
benevolence, veracity, and the like; proved experience; and those 
natural laws which exist and act spontaneously in society, and in 
social matters, whether physical or psychological; for instance, in 
government, trade, finance, sanitary experiments, and the inter- 
course of nations. As to Religion, it is a private luxury, which 
a man may have if he will; but which of course he must pay for, 
and which he must not obtrude upon others, or indulge in to their 
annoyance. 

The general [nature] of this great apostasia is one and the 
same everywhere; but in detail, and in character, it varies in dif- 
ferent countries. For myself, I would rather speak of it in my 
own country, which I know. There, I think it threatens to have 
a formidable success; though it is not easy to see what will be 
its ultimate issue. At first sight it might be thought that Eng- 
lishmen are too religious for a movement which, on the continent, 
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seems to be founded on infidelity; but the misfortune with us is, 
that, though it ends in infidelity as in other places, it does not 
necessarily arise out of infidelity. It must be recollected that 
the religious sects, which sprang up in England three centuries 
ago, and which are so powerful now, have ever been fiercely op- 
posed to the Union of the Church and State, and would advocate 
the unChristianising of the monarchy and all that belongs to it, 
under the notion that such a catastrophe would make Christianity 
much more pure and much more powerful. Next the liberal 
principle is forced on us from the necessity of the case. Consider 
what follows from the very fact of these many sects. They con- 
stitute the religion, it is supposed, of half the population; and 
recollect, our mode of government is popular. Every dozen 
men taken at random whom you meet in the streets have a share 
in political power, — when you inquire into their forms of belief, 
perhaps they represent one or other of as many as seven religions; 
how can they possibly act together in municipal or in national 
matters, if each insists on the recognition of his own religious 
denomination? All action would be at a deadlock unless the 
subject of religion was ignored. We cannot help ourselves. 
And, thirdly, it must be borne in mind, that there is much in 
the Liberalistic theory which is good and true; for example, not 
to say more, the precepts of justice, truthfulness, sobriety, self- 
command, benevolence, which, as I have already noted, are among 
its avowed principles, and the natural laws of society. It is not 
till we find that this array of principles is intended to supersede, 
to block out, religion, that we pronounce it to be evil. There 
never was a device of the Enemy so cleverly framed and with 
such promise of success. And already it has answered to the 
expectations which have been formed of it. It is sweeping into 
its own ranks great numbers of able, earnest, virtuous men, elderly 
men of approved antecedents, young men with a career before 
them. 

Such is the state of things in England, and it is well that it 
should be realised by all of us; but it must not be supposed for 
a moment that I am afraid of it. I lament it deeply, because 
I foresee that it may be the ruin of many souls; but I have no 
fear at all that it really can do aught of serious harm to the Word 
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of God, to Holy Church, to our Almighty King, the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah, Faithful and True, or to His Vicar on earth. 
Christianity has been too often in what seemed deadly peril, that 
we should fear for it any new trial now. So far is certain; on the 
other hand, what is uncertain, and in these great contests com- 
monly is uncertain, and what is commonly a great surprise, when 
it is witnessed, is the particular mode by which, in the event, 
Providence rescues and saves His elect inheritance. Sometimes 
our enemy is turned into a friend; sometimes he is despoiled of 
that special virulence of evil which was so threatening; some- 
times he falls to pieces of himself; sometimes he does just so 
much as is beneficial, and then is removed. Commonly the 
Church has nothing more to do than to go on in her own proper 
duties, in confidence and peace; to stand still and to see the salva- 
tion of God. . . (From Newman’s “Biglietto Speech,” on being 
raised to the Cardinalate. Ward’s Life of Newman, II, pp. 
460-462.) 


16. On NOTORIETY 


Never could notoriety exist as it does now, in any former age 
of the world; now that the news of the hour from all parts of the 
world, private news as well as public, is brought day by day to 
every individual, as I may say, of the community, to the poorest 
artisan and the most secluded peasant, by processes so uniform, 
so unvarying, so spontaneous, that they almost bear the semblance 
of a natural law. And hence notoriety, or the making a noise 
in the world, has come to be considered a great good in itself, 
and a ground of veneration. Time was when men could only 
make a display by means of expenditure; and the world used to 
gaze with wonder on those who had large establishments, many 
servants, many horses, richly-furnished houses, gardens, and 
parks: it does so still, that is, when it has the opportunity of 
doing so: for such magnificence is the fortune of the few, and 
comparatively few are its witnesses. Notoriety, or, as it may be 
called, newspaper fame, is to the many what style and fashion, 
to use the language of the world, are to those who are within 
or belong to the higher circles; it becomes to them a sort of idol, 
worshipped for its own sake, and without any reference to the 
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shape in which it comes before them. It may be an evil fame or 
a good fame; it may be the notoriety of a great statesman, or 
of a great preacher, or of a great speculator, or of a great experi- 
mentalist, or of a great criminal; of one who has laboured in 
the improvement of our schools, or hospitals, or prisons, or work- 
houses, or of one who has robbed his neighbour of his wife. It 
matters not; so that a man is talked much of, and read much of, 
he is thought much of; nay, let him even have died justly under 
the hands of the law, still he will be made a sort of martyr of. 
His clothes, his handwriting, the circumstances of his guilt, the 
instruments of his deed of blood, will be shown about, gazed on, 
treasured up as so many relics; for the question with men is, 
not whether he is great, or good, or wise, or holy; not whether 
he is base, and vile, and odious, but whether he is in the mouths 
of men, whether he has centred on himself the attention of many, 
whether he has done something out of the way, whether he has 
been (as it were) canonised in the publications of the hour. All 
men cannot be notorious: the multitudes who thus honour noto- 
riety, do not seek it themselves; nor am I speaking of what men 
do, but how they judge; yet instances do occur from time to 
time of wretched men, so smitten with passion for notoriety, as 
even to dare in fact some detestable and wanton act, not from 
love of it, not from liking or dislike of the person against whom 
it is directed, but simply in order thereby to gratify this impure 
desire of being talked about, and gazed upon. “These are thy 
gods, O Israel!” (D.M.C., pp. 90-92.) 


IV. APHORISTIC SELECTIONS 


[In his Treasury of English Aphorisms — regrettably it contains none 
of Newman’s — Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith follows Bacon in distin- 
guishing between two ways of writing, that which employs “Method” 
and that which takes the form of “Aphorisms.” ‘The latter, “being 
the presentation of knowledge ‘in growth,’ provoke further inquiry; 
and they are a test, moreover, of the value of the thought of those who 
write them. . . Sharpness, clearness, fitness, are required for their ex- 
pression, and transparency is their beauty. And yet clearness is not of 
itself enough, the sufficient word does not suffice; an aphorism is some- 
thing more than the plain statement of a truth; it must possess the qual- 
ity of style as well. . . The individual quality of the writer’s temper, 
his imagination, the timbre of his voice, must mark his sayings as his 
own; we must feel that they are his, that he, and only he, could have 
said them.” Now of course, Newman was never an aphorist in the 
sense that Pascal was, or La Rochefoucauld, or La Bruyére, or Nietz- 
sche. He was never concerned with merely philosophizing on man’s 
nature and experience — the true field of the aphorist — but, like 
Emerson, scattered his epigrammatic observations along his path to 
some particular goal. Moreover, a great many of Newman’s “apho- 
risms” are considerably longer than the traditional type; they seldom 
remain as concise as “Calculation never made a hero.” Yet as one 
browses through even the most obscure or little-read of Newman’s 
books, one comes upon sentences, sometimes paragraphs, which shine 
trom the page while all the context lies in dull irrelevance to the mind. 
And of course in the great works, Newman never goes very far with- 
out dropping some ringing observation that bears re-reading and re- 
thinking. Something in the classical turn of his mind, perhaps, im- 
pelled him ever to be lifting his eyes from his particular subject and to 
see it in its broader bearings, from which act the aphoristic remark is a 
natural result. The passages in this group of selections have been 
chosen on their merits as brief, sometimes sententious, and sometimes 
elaborated utterances which have the flavor of the world’s great apho- 
risms. They are, on the whole, notable less for their wit — Newman 
is not a “wit? — than for their completeness, their compressed unity, 
and their wide appeal. They tell us much about Newman himself, 
about the many subjects which he found interesting, and not a little 
about ourselves. | 
287 
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I. On CREEDS AND DoGMas 


Creeds and dogmas live in the one idea which they are designed 
to express, and which alone is substantive; and are necessary only 
because the human mind cannot reflect upon that idea, except 
piecemeal, cannot use it in its oneness and entireness, nor with- 
out resolving it into a series of aspects and relations. And in mat- 
ter of fact these expressions are never equivalent to it; we are able, 
indeed, to define the creations of our own minds, for they are 
what we make them and nothing else; but it were as easy to create 
what is real as to define it; and thus the Catholic dogmas are, 
after all, but symbols of a Divine fact, which, far from being com- 
passed by those very propositions, would not be exhausted, nor 
fathomed, by a thousand. (O.U.S., pp. 331-332.) 


Religion cannot but be dogmatic; it ever has been. All re- 
ligions have had doctrines; all have professed to carry with them 
benefits which could be enjoyed only on condition of believing 
the word of a supernatural informant, that is, of embracing 
some doctrines or other. (D.A., p. 134.) 


The whole tenor of Scripture from beginning to end is to this 
effect: the matter of revelation is not a mere collection of truths, 
not a philosophical view, not a religious sentiment or spirit, not 
a special morality, — poured out upon mankind as a stream might 
pour itself into the sea, mixing with the world’s thought, modify- 
ing, purifying, invigorating it; — but an authoritative teaching, 
which bears witness to itself and keeps itself together as one, in 
contrast to the assemblage of opinions on all sides of it, and speaks 
to all men, as being ever and everywhere one and the same, and 
claiming to be received intelligently, by all whom it addresses, as 
one doctrine, discipline, and devotion directly given from above. 
(G. of A., p. 387.) 


Destroy religion, make men give it up, if you can; but while it 
exists, it will profess an insight into the next world, it will profess 
important information about the next world, it will have points 
of faith, it will have dogmatism, it will have anathemas. Chris- 
tianity, therefore, ever will be looked on, by the multitude, what 
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it really is, as a rule of faith as well as of conduct. Men may be 
Presbyterians, or Baptists, or Lutherans, or Calvinists, or Wes- 
leyans; but something or other they will be; a creed, a creed 
necessary to salvation, they will have; a creed either in Scripture 
or out ofit. (D.A.,p. 134.) 


When it is said that [dogmas] convey no knowledge of the 
Divine Nature itself, beyond those figures, whatever they are, it 
should be considered whether our senses can be proved to suggest 
any real idea of matter. All that we know, strictly speaking, is 
the existence of the impressions our senses make on us; and yet 
we scruple not to speak as if they conveyed to us the knowledge 
of material substances. Let, then, the Catholic dogmas, as such, 
be freely admitted to convey no true idea of Almighty God, but 
only an earthly one, gained from earthly figures, provided it be 
allowed, on the other hand, that the senses do not convey to us 
any true idea of matter, but only an idea commensurate with sensi- 
ble impressions. (O.U.S., pp. 339-340.) 


2. On CONSCIENCE 


He who has once detected in his conscience the outline of a Law- 
giver and Judge, needs no definition of Him, whom he dimly but 
surely contemplates there, and he rejects the mechanism of logic, 
which cannot contain in its grasp matters so real and so recondite. 
Such a one, according to the strength and perspicacity of his mind, 
the force of his presentiments, and his power of sustained atten- 
tion, is able to pronounce about the great Sight which encom- 
passes him, as about some visible object; and, in his investigation 
of the Divine Attributes, is not inferring abstraction from abstrac- 
tion, but noting down the aspects and phases of that one thing on 
which he is ever gazing. (G. of A., pp. 315-316.) 


Conscience is nearer to me than any other means of knowledge. 
(G. of A., p. 390.) 


National love of virtue is no test of a sensitive and well- 
instructed conscience, — of nothing beyond intellectual culture. 
History establishes this: the Roman moralists write as admirably, 
as if they were moral men. (O.U.S., p- 41.) 
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3. On EDUCATION 


I [am not] supposing that there is any great danger, at least 
in this day, of over-education; the danger is on the other side. I 
will tell you, Gentlemen, what has been the practical error of the 
last twenty years — not to load the memory of the student with a 
mass of undigested knowledge, but to force upon him so much that 
he has rejected all. It has been the error of distracting and en- 
feebling the mind by an unmeaning profusion of subjects; of im- 
plying that a smattering in a dozen branches of study is not shal- 
lowness, which it really is, but enlargement, which it is not; of 
considering an acquaintance with the learned names of things 
and persons, and the possession of clever duodecimos, and attend- 
ance on eloquent lecturers, and membership with scientific insti- 
tutions, and the sight of the experiments of a platform and the 
specimens of a museum, that all this was not dissipation of mind, 
but progress. All things now are to be learned at once, not first 
one thing, then another, not one well, but many badly. Learn- 
ing is to be without exertion, without attention, without toil; 
without grounding, without advance, without finishing. There 
is to be nothing individual in it; and this, forsooth, is the wonder 
of the age. (J. of U., pp. 142-143.) 


All I say is, call things by their right names, and do not confuse 
together ideas which are essentially different. A thorough knowl- 
edge of one science and a superficial acquaintance with many, are 
not the same thing; a smattering of a hundred things or a mem- 
ory for detail, is not a philosophical or comprehensive view. 
Recreations are not education; accomplishments are not educa- 
tion. Do not say, the people must be educated, when, after all, 
you only mean, amused, refreshed, soothed, put into good spirits 
and gaad humour, or kept from vicious excesses. (J of U., p 
144. 


Education is a high word; it is the preparation for knowledge, 
and it is the imparting of knowledge in proportion to that prepara- 
tion. We require intellectual eyes to know withal, as bodily 
eyes for sight. We need both objects and organs intellectual; 
we cannot gain them without setting about it; we cannot gain 
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them in our sleep, or by hap-hazard. The best telescope does 
not dispense with eyes; the printing press or the lecture room 
will assist us greatly, but we must be true to ourselves, we must be 
partiesinthe work. A University is, according to the usual desig- 
nation, an Alma Mater, knowing her children one by one, not a 


foundry, or a mint, or a treadmill. (Z. of U., pp. 144-145.) 


We know, not by a direct and simple vision, not at a glance, 
but, as it were, by piecemeal and accumulation, by a mental proc- 
ess, by going round an object, by the comparison, the combina- 
tion, the mutual correction, the continual adaptation, of many 
partial notions, by the employment, concentration, and joint 
action of many faculties and exercises of mind. Such a union and 
concert of the intellectual powers, such an enlargement and de- 
velopment, such a comprehensiveness, is necessarily a matter of 
training. And again, such a training is a matter of rule; it is not 
mere application, however exemplary, which introduces the mind 
to truth, nor the reading many books, nor the getting up many 
subjects, nor the witnessing many experiments, nor the attending 
many lectures. All this is short of enough; a man may have 
done it all, yet be lingering in the vestibule of knowledge: — he 
may not realize what his mouth utters; he may not see with his 
mental eye what confronts him; he may have no grasp of things 
as they are; or at least he may have no power of discriminating 
between truth and falsehood, of sifting out the grains of truth 
from the mass, of arranging things according to their real value, 
and, if I may use the phrase, of building up ideas. Such a power 
is the result of a scientific formation of mind; it is an acquired 
faculty of judgment, of clear-sightedness, of sagacity, of wisdom, 
of philosophical reach of mind, and of intellectual self-possession 
and repose, — qualities which do not come of mere acquirement. 
The bodily eye, the organ for apprehending material objects, is 
provided by nature; the eye of the mind, of which the object is 
truth, is the work of discipline and habit. 

This process of training, by which the intellect, instead of being 
formed or sacrificed to some particular or accidental purpose, some 
specific trade or profession, or study or science, is disciplined for 
its own sake, for the perception of its own proper object, and for 
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its own highest culture, is called Liberal Education. (J. of U. 
pp. 151-152.) 


That only is true enlargement of mind which is the power of 
viewing many things at once as one whole, of referring them sev- 
erally to their true place in the universal system, of understand- 
ing their respective values, and determining their mutual de- 
pendence. Thus is that form of Universal Knowledge, of which 
I have on a former occasion spoken, set up in the individual in- 
‘tellect, and constitutes its perfection. Possessed of this real illu- 
mination, the mind never views any part of the extended subject- 
matter of Knowledge without recollecting that it is but a part, or 
without the associations which spring from this recollection. It 
makes every thing in some sort lead to every thing else. (J. of 
U., pp. 136-137.) 


That perfection of the Intellect, which is the result of Educa- 
tion, and its beau idéal, to be imparted to individuals in their re- 
spective measures, is the clear, calm, accurate vision and compre- 
hension of all things, as far as the finite mind can embrace them, 
each in its place, and with its own characteristics upon it. It is 
almost prophetic from its knowledge of history; it is almost heart- 
searching from its knowledge of human nature; it has almost su- 
pernatural charity from its freedom from littleness and prejudice; 
it has almost the repose of faith, because nothing can startle it; it 
has almost the beauty and harmony of heavenly contemplation, so 
intimate is it with the eternal order of things and the music of 
the spheres. (J. of U., p. 139.) 


An academical system without the personal influence of teach- 
ers upon pupils, is an arctic winter; it will create an ice-bound, 
petrified, cast-iron University, and nothing else. (H.S. III, 
P- 74-) 


In order to teach well, more must be learned by the teacher 
than he has formally to impart to the pupil; that he must be above 
his work, and know, and know accurately and philosophically, 
what he does not actually profess. (H S., III, p. 249.) 
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No conclusion is trustworthy which has not been tried by enemy 
as well as friend; no traditions have a claim upon us which shrink 
from criticism, and dare not look a rival in the face. (P.P.C., 


P- 9-) 


A wavering or shallow mind does perhaps as much harm to 
others as a mind that is consistent inerror. (D.A., p. 113.) 


To have even a portion of . . . illuminative reason and true 
philosophy is the highest state to which nature can aspire, in the 
way of intellect; it puts the mind above the influences of chance 
and necessity, above anxiety, suspense, unsettlement, and super- 
stition, which is the lot of the many. Men, whose minds are pos- 
sessed with some one object, take exaggerated views of its im- 
portance, are feverish in the pursuit of it, make it the measure of 
things which are utterly foreign to it, and are startled and despond 
if it happens to fail them. They are ever in alarm or in trans- 
port. Those on the other hand who have no object or principle 
whatever to hold by, lose their way, every step they take. They 
are thrown out, and do not know what to think or say, at every 
fresh juncture; they have no view of persons, or occurrences, or 
facts, which come suddenly upon them, and they hang upon the 
opinion of others, for want of internal resources. But the intel- 
lect, which has been disciplined to the perfection of its powers, 
which knows, and thinks while it knows, which has learned to 
leaven the dense mass of facts and events with the elastic force of 
reason, such an intellect cannot be partial, cannot be exclusive, 
cannot be impetuous, cannot be at a loss, cannot but be patient, 
collected, and majestically calm, because it discerns the end in 
every beginning, the origin in every end, the law in every inter- 
ruption, the limit in each delay; because it ever knows where it 
stands, and how its path lies from one point to another. (J. of U., 


pp- 137-138.) 


As health ought to precede labour of the body, and as a man in 
health can do what an unhealthy man cannot do, and as of this 
health the properties are strength, energy, agility, graceful car- 
riage and action, manual dexterity, and endurance of fatigue, so 
in like manner general culture of mind is the best aid to profes- 
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sional and scientific study, and educated men can do what illit- 
erate cannot; and the man who has learned to think and to reason 
and to compare and to discriminate and to analyze, who has re- 
fined his taste, and formed his judgment, and sharpened his men- 
tal vision, will not indeed at once be a lawyer, or a pleader, or an 
orator, or a statesman, or a physician, or a good landlord, or a 
man of business, or a soldier, or an engineer, or a chemist, or a 
geologist, or an antiquarian, but he will be placed in that state of 
intellect in which he can take up any one of the sciences or callings 
I have referred to, or any other for which he has a taste or special 
talent, with an ease, a grace, a versatility, and a success, to which 
another is a stranger. In this sense then . . . mental culture is 
emphatically useful. (I. of U., pp. 165-166.) 


A University does great things; but this is just one of the things 
it does not do; it does not intellectualize its neighbourhood. 


(H.S., IIL, p. 281.) 


If then a practical end must be assigned to a University course, 
I say it is that of training good members of society. Its art is the 
art of social life, and its end is fitness for the world. It neither 
confines its views to particular professions on the one hand, nor 
creates heroes or inspires genius on the other. Works indeed of 
genius fall under no art; heroic minds come under no rule; a 
University is not a birthplace of poets or of immortal authors, of 
founders of schools, leaders of colonies, or conquerors of nations. 
It does not promise a generation of Aristotles or Newtons, of 
Napoleons or Washingtons, of Raphaels or Shakespeares, though 
such miracles of nature it has before now contained within its 
precincts. Nor is it content on the other hand with forming the 
critic or the experimentalist, the economist or the engineer, though 
such too it includes within its scope. But a University training 
is the great ordinary means to a great but ordinary end; it aims at 
raising the intellectual tone of society, at cultivating the public 
mind, at purifying the national taste, at supplying true principles 
to popular enthusiasm and fixed aims to popular aspiration, at 
giving enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at fa- 
cilitating the exercise of political power, and refining the inter- 
course of private life. It is the education which gives a man a 
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clear conscious view of his own opinions and judgments, a truth 
in developing them, an eloquence in expressing them, and a force 
in urging them. It teaches him to see things as they are, to go 
right to the point, to disentangle a skein of thought, to detect 
what is sophistical, and to discard what is irrelevant. It pre- 
pares him to fill any post with credit, and to master any subject 
with facility. It shows him how to accommodate himself to 
others, how to throw himself into their state of mind, how to 
bring before them his own, how to influence them, how to bear 
with them. He is at home in any society, he has common ground 
with every class; he knows when to speak and when to be silent; 
he is able to converse, he is able to listen; he can ask a question 
pertinently, and gain a lesson seasonably, when he has nothing 
to impart himself; he is ever ready, yet never in the way; he isa 
pleasant companion, and a comrade you can depend upon; he 
knows when to be serious and when to trifle, and he has a sure 
tact which enables him to trifle with gracefulness and to be serious 
with effect. He has the repose of a mind which lives in itself, 
while it lives in the world, and which has resources for its hap- 
piness at home when it cannot go abroad. He has a gift which 
serves him in public, and supports him in retirement, without 
which good fortune is but vulgar, and with which failure and dis- 
appointment haveacharm. The art which tends to make a man 
all this, is in the object which it pursues as useful as the art of 
wealth or the art of health, though it is less susceptible of method, 
and less tangible, less certain, less complete in its result. (J. of 


U., pp. 177-178.) 


Really know what you say you know: know what you know and 
what you do not know; get one thing well before you go on to 
a second; try to ascertain what your words mean; when you read 
a sentence, picture it before your mind as a whole, take in the 
truth or information contained in it, express it in your own words, 
and, if it be important, commit it to the faithful memory. Again, 
compare one idea with another; adjust truths and facts; form 
them into one whole, or notice the obstacles which occur in doing 
so. This is the way to make progress; this is the way to arrive at 
results; not to swallow knowledge, but (according to the figure 
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sometimes used) to masticate and digest it. (J. of U., pp. 335- 
336.) 

To discover and to teach are distinct functions; they are also 
distinct gifts, and are not commonly found united in the same per- 
son. (J. of U., p. xi.) 

Nothing is more common than for men to think that because 
they are familiar with words, they understand the ideas they 
stand for. Educated persons despise this fault in illiterate men 
who use hard words as if they comprehended them. Yet-they 
themselves, as well as others, fall into the same error in a more 
subtle form, when they think they understand terms used in 
morals and religion, because such are common words, and have 
been used by them all their lives. (P.P.S., I, p. 42-) 


The common sense of mankind has associated the search after 
truth with seclusion and quiet. The greatest thinkers have been 
too intent on their subject to admit of interruption; they have 
been men of absent minds and idiosyncratic habits, and have, more 
or less, shunned the lecture room and the public school. (J. of 
U., p. xii.) 

Truth has two attributes — beauty and power; and while Use- 
ful Knowledge is the possession of truth as powerful, Liberal 
Knowledge is the apprehension of it as beautiful. Pursue it, 
either as beauty or as power, to its furthest extent and its true 
limit, and you are led by either road to the Eternal and Infinite, 
to the intimations of conscience and the announcements of the 


Church. (J. of U., p. 217.) 


I want a laity, not arrogant, not rash in speech, not disputa- 
tious, but men who know their religion, who enter into it, who 
know just where they stand, who know what they hold, and what 
they do not, who know their creed so well, that they can give 
an account of it, who know so much of history that they can defend 
it. i want an intelligent, well-instructed laity. (P.P.C. P- 
390. 


Nothing is more common in an age like this, when books 
abound, than to fancy that the gratification of a love of reading 
is real study. (J. of U., p. 341.) 
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The less 2 man knows, the more conceited he is of his pro- 
ficiency; and, the more barbarous is a nation, the more imposing 
and peremptory are its claims. (H.S., I, p. 203.) 


There are [many young people] who certainly have a taste for 
reading, but in whom it is little more than the result of mental 
restlessness and curiosity. Such minds cannot fix their gaze on 
one object for two seconds together; the very impulse which leads 
them to read at all, leads them to read on, and never to stay or 
hang over any one idea. The pleasurable excitement of ‘reading 
what is new is their motive principle; and the imagination that 
they are doing something, and the boyish vanity which accom- 
panies it, are their reward. Such youths often profess to like 
poetry, or to like history or biography; they are fond of lectures 
on certain of the physical sciences; or they may possibly have a 
real and true taste for natural history or other cognate subjects; — 
and so far they may be regarded with satisfaction; but on the other 
hand they profess that they do not like logic, they do not like alge- 
bra, they have no taste for mathematics; which only means that 
they do not like application, they do not like attention, they shrink 
from the effort and labour of thinking, and the process of true 
intellectual gymnastics. The consequence will be that, when 
they grow up, they may, if it so happen, be agreeable in conversa- 
tion, they may be well informed in this or that department of 
knowledge, they may be what is called literary; but they will 
have no consistency, steadiness, or perseverance; they will not be 
able to make a telling specch, or to write a good letter, or to 
fling in debate a smart antagonist, unless so far as, now and then, 
mother-wit supplies a sudden capacity, which cannot be ordinarily 
counted on. They cannot state an argument or a question, or 
take a clear survey of a whole transaction, or give sensible and ap- 
propriate advice under difficulties, or do any of those things which 
inspire confidence and gain influence, which raise a man in life, 
and make him useful to his religion or his country. (J. of U., 


PP- 341-342.) 
Civilization is that state to which man’s nature points and tends; 


it is the systematic use, improvement, and combination of those 
faculties which are his characteristic; and, viewed in its idea, it 1s 
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the perfection, the happiness of our mortal state. It is the devel- 
opment of art out of nature, and of self-government out of pas- 
sion, and of certainty out of opinion, and of faith out of reason. 
(H.S., I, pp. 164-165.) 


Great things are done by devotion to one idea; there is one 
class of geniuses, who would never be what they are, could they 
grasp a second. (H.S., III, p. 197.) 


4. On ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 


If you wish to see the sketch of a veritable Englishman in 
strong relief, refresh your recollection of Walter Scott’s “Two 
Drovers.” He is indeed rough, surly, a bully and a bigot; these 
are his weak points: but if ever there was a generous, good, tender 
heart, it beats within his breast. Most placable, he forgives and 
forgets: forgets, not only the wrongs he has received, but the 
insults he has inflicted. Such he is commonly; for doubtless 
there are times and circumstances in his dealings with foreigners 
in which, whether when in despair or from pride, he becomes 
truculent and simply hateful; but at home his bark is worse than 
his bite. He has qualities, excellent for the purposes of neigh- 
bourhood and intercourse; — and he has, besides, a shrewd sense, 
and a sobriety of judgment, and a practical logic, which passion 
does not cloud, and which makes him understand that good- 
fellowship is not only commendable, but expedient too. And he 
has within him a spring of energy, pertinacity, and perseverance, 
which makes him as busy and effective in a colony as he is com- 
panionable at home. Some races do not move at all; others are 
ever jostling against each other; the Englishman is ever stirring, 
yet never treads too hard upon his fellow-countryman’s toes. He 
does his work neatly, silently, in his own place; he looks to him- 
self, and can take care of himself; and he has that instinctive ven- 
eration for the law, that he can worship it even in the abstract, 
and thus is fitted to go shares with others all around him in 
that political sovereignty, which other races are obliged to con- 
centrate in one ruler. (D.A., PP- 334-335.) 


If there is one passion more than another which advanta- 
geously distinguishes the Englishman, it is that of personal attach- 
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ment. He lives in the present, in contrast to the absent and the 
past. He ignores foreigners at a distance! but when they come 
to him, if they come recommended by their antecedents, and 
make an appeal to his eyes and his ears, he almost worships 
them. (P.P.C., p. 59.) 


England, surely, is the paradise of little men, and the purga- 
tory of great ones. (D.A., p. 343.) 


5. On Evit, PAIN, SUFFERING 


Whence comes evil? why are we created without our consent? 
how can the Supreme Being have no beginning? how can He need 
skill, if He is omnipotent? if He is omnipotent, why does He per- 
mit suffering? If He permits suffering, how is He all-loving? 
if He is all-loving, how can He be just? if He is infinite, what has 
He to do with the finite? how can the temporary be decisive of the 
eternal? — these, and a host of like questions, must arise in every 
thoughtful mind, and, after the best use of reason, must be 
deliberately put aside, as beyond reason, as (so to speak) no- 
thoroughfares which, having no outlet themselves, have no ligiti- 
mate power to divert us from the King’s highway. (G. of A. 
p. 218.) 


Let us say there are a thousand millions of men on the earth 
at this time; who can weigh and measure the aggregate of pain 
which this one generation has endured and will endure from birth 
to death? Then add to this all the pain which has fallen and 
will fall upon our race through centuries past and to come. Is 
there not then some great gulf fixed between us and the good 
God? Here again the testimony of the system of nature is more 
than corroborated by those popular traditions about the unseen 
state, which are found in mythologies and superstitions, ancient 
and modern; for those traditions speak, not only of present 
misery, but of pain and evil hereafter, and even without end. 
But this dreadful addition is not necessary for the conclusion 
which I am here wishing to draw. The real mystery is, not that 
evil should never have an end, but that it should ever have had 
a beginning. Even a universal restitution could not undo what 
had been, or account for evil being the necessary condition of 
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good. How are we to explain it, the existence of God being 
taken for granted, except by saying that another will, besides 
His, has had a part in the disposition of His work, that there is 
a quarrel without remedy, a chronic alienation, between God and 
man? (G. of A., pp- 398-399.) 

We open the Bible; the fact [of evil] is acknowledged there, 
but it is not explained at all. We are told that sin entered the 
world through the Devil, who tempted Adam to disobedience; 
so that God created the world good, though evil is in it. But 
why He thought fit to suffer this, we are not told. We know no 
more on the subject than we did before opening the Bible. It 
was a mystery before God gave His revelation, it is as great a 
mystery now; and doubtless for this reason, because knowledge 
about it would do us no good, it would merely satisfy curiosity. 
It is not practical knowledge. (P.P.S., I, pp. 20 5-206.) 


Let it be well understood that [pain] has no sanctifying in- 
fluence in itself. Bad men are made worse by it. (P.P.S., II, 
p- 144.) 

I would go so far as to say, not only that pain does not com- 
monly improve us, but that without care it has a strong tendency 
to do our souls harm, viz., by making us selfish; an effect produced, 
even when it does us good in other ways. Weak health, for 
instance, instead of opening the heart, often makes a man su- 
premely careful of his bodily ease and well-being. Men find 
an excuse in their infirmities for some extraordinary attention to 
their comforts; they consider they may fairly consult, on all oc- 
casions, their own convenience rather than that of another. They 
indulge their wayward wishes, allow themselves in indolence 
when they really might exert themselves, and think they may be 
fretful because they are weak. They become querulous, self- 
willed, fastidious, and egotistical. Bystanders, indeed, should 
be very cautious of thinking any particular sufferer to be thus 
minded, because, after all, sick people have a multitude of feelings 
which they cannot explain to any one else, and are often in the 
right in those matters in which they appear to others most fanciful 
or unreasonable. Yet this does not interfere with the correct- 
ness of my remark on the whole. (P.P.S., III, pp. 145-146.) 
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Pain and sorrow are the almost necessary medicines of the 
impetuosity of nature. Without these, men, though men, are 
like spoilt children; they act as if they considered everything 
must give way to their own wishes and conveniences. They re- 
joice in their youth. They become selfish; and it is difficult to 
say which selfishness is the more distressing and disagreeable, 
self in high spirits, or self in low spirits; self in joy, or self in 
sorrow; in the rude health of nature, or in the languor and fret- 
fulness of trial. It is difficult to say which will comfort the 
worse, hearts hard from suffering, or hard from having never 
suffered; cruel despair, which rejoices in misery, or cruel pride, 
which is impatient at the sight of it. The cruelty, indeed, of the 
despairing is the more hateful, for it is more after Satan’s pattern, 
who feels the less for others, the more he suffers himself; yet 
the cruelty of the prosperous and wanton is like the excesses of 
the elements, or of brute animals, not designed, more at random, 
yet perhaps even more keen and trying to those who incur it. 


(P.P.S., V, p. 306.) 


Health of body and mind is a great blessing, if we can bear 
it. (P.P.S.,1,p. 50.) 


When a man’s spirits are high, he is pleased with every thing; 
and with himself especially. He can act with vigour and prompt- 
ness, and he mistakes this mere constitutional energy for strength 
of faith. He is cheerful and contented; and he mistakes this 
for Christian peace. And, if happy in his family, he mistakes 
mere natural affection for Christian benevolence, and the con- 
firmed temper of Christian love. In short, he is ina dream, from 
which nothing could have saved him except deep humility, 
and nothing will ordinarily rescue him except sharp affliction. 
(P.P.S., 1, pp. 50-51.) 


Who does not see that to bear pain well is to meet it coura- 
geously, not to shrink or waver, but to pray for God’s help, 
then to look at it steadfastly, to summon what nerve we have 
of mind and body, to receive its attack, and to bear up against it 
(while strength is given us) as against some visible enemy ın close 
combat? Who will not acknowledge that, when sent to us, we 
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must make its presence (as it were) our own voluntary act, by the 
cheerful and ready concurrence of our own will with the will of 
God? Nay, who is there but must own that with Christ’s suffer- 
ings before us, pain and tribulation are, after all, not only the most 
blessed, but even the most congruous attendants upon those who 
are called to inherit the benefit of them? (P.P.S., III, pp. 150- 
151.) 


6. On Farru AnD Be ier 


We were made for action, and for right action, — for thought, 
and for true thought. Let us live while we live; iet us be alive 
and doing; let us act on what we have, since we have not what 
we wish. Let us believe what we do not see and know. Let 
us forestall knowledge by faith. Let us maintain before we 
have demonstrated. ‘This seeming paradox is the secret of hap- 
piness. Why should we be unwilling to go by faith? We do 
all things in this world by faith in the word of others. By faith 
only we know our position in the world, our circumstances, our 
rights and privileges, our fortunes, our parents, our brothers and 
sisters, our age, our mortality. Why should Religion be an 
exception? Why should we be unwilling to use for heavenly 
objects what we daily use for earthly? (D.A., p. 214.) 


One thing, except by an almost miraculous interposition, can- 
not be; and that is, a return to the universal religious sentiment, 
the public opinion, of the medieval times. The Pope himself 
calls those centuries “the ages of faith.’ Such endemic faith may 
certainly be decreed for some future time; but, as far as we have 
the means of judging at present, centuries must run out first. 
(D. of A., Il, pp. 218-219.) 


It is love makes faith, not faith love. We are saved, not by 
any of these things, but by that heavenly flame within us, which, 
while it consumes what is seen, aspires to what is unseen. Love 
is the gentle, tranquil, satisfied acquiescence and adherence of 
the soul in the contemplation of God; not only a preference of 
God before all things, but a delight in Him because He is God, 
and because His commandments are good; not only violent emo- 
tion or transport, but as St. Paul describes it, long-suffering, kind, 
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modest, unassuming, innocent, simple, orderly, disinterested, 
meek, pure-hearted, sweet-tempered, patient, enduring. Faith 
without Charity is dry, harsh, and sapless; it has nothing sweet, 
engaging, winning, soothing; but it was Charity which brought 
Christ down. Charity is but another name for the Comforter. 
It is eternal Charity which is the bond of all things in heaven 
and earth; it is Charity wherein the Father and the Son are one 
in the unity of the Spirit; by which the Angels in heaven are one, 
by which all Saints are one with God, by which the Church is 
one upon earth. (P.P.S., IV, p. 318.) 


True faith is what may be called colourless, like air or water; 
it is but the medium through which the soul sees Christ; and the 
soul as little really rests upon it and contemplates it, as the eye 
can see the air. When, then, men are bent on holding it (as it 
were) in their hands, curiously inspecting, analyzing, and so aim- 
ing at it, they are obliged to colour and thicken it, that it may 
be seen and touched. That is, they substitute for it something or 
other, a feeling, notion, sentiment, conviction, or act of reason, 
which they may hang over, and doat upon. They rather aim at 
experiences (as they are called) within them, than at Him that 
is without them. (L.F., p. 336.) 


Faith is illuminative, not operative; it does not force obedience, 
though it increases responsibility; it heightens guilt, it does not 
prevent sin. (D. of A., I, p. 286.) 


The natural man holds divine truths merely as an opinion, and 
not asa point of faith; grace believes, reason does but opine; grace 
gives certainty, reason is never decided. (D.M.C., p. 178.) 


A believing spirit is in all cases a more blessed spirit than an 
unbelieving. The testimony of unbelievers declares it: they 
often say, “I wish I could believe; I should be happier, if I 
could; but my reason is unconvinced.” (D.A., p. 199.) 


A clearer view of faith and works will be gained by considering 
that faith is a kabit of the soul: now a habit is a something 
permanent, which affects the character; it is a something in the 
mind which developes itself through acts of the mind, and 
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disposes the mind to move in this way, not in that. We do 
not know what it is in itself, we only know it in its results; 
relatively to us, it exists only in its results. We witness certain 
deeds, a certain conduct, we hear certain principles professed, all 
consistent with each other, and we refer them to something in the 
mind as the one cause of what is outwardly so uniform. When 
we speak of a bountiful man, we mean a man who thinks and 
does bountifully; and if we were to say that God will reward 
bountifulness, we should mean bountiful acts. In like manner 
then, when we speak of a believer, we mean a man who thinks 
and does, — that is, of a mind that acts, — believingly; and when 
we say that God justifies by faith on our part, we mean by acts 
of whatever kind, deeds, works, done in faith. (L.F., p- 293.) 


It is as absurd to argue men, as to torture them, into believing. 
(0.U.S., p. 63.) 


Is not this the error, the common and fatal error, of the world, 
to think itself a judge of Religious Truth without preparation 
of heart? . . . Gross eyes see not; heavy ears hear not. But 
in the schools of the world the ways towards Truth are con- 
sidered high roads open to all men, however disposed, at all 
times. Truth is to be approached without homage. Every one 
is considered on a level with his neighbour; or rather the powers 
of the intellect, acuteness, sagacity, subtlety, and depth, are 
thought the guides into Truth. Men consider that they have 
as full a right to discuss religious subjects, as if they were them- 
selves religious. They will enter upon the most sacred points 
of Faith at the moment, at their pleasure, — if it so happen, in 
a careless frame of mind, in their hours of recreation, over the 
wine cup. Is it wonderful that they so frequently end in be- 
coming indifferentists, and conclude that Religious Truth is but 
a name, that all men are right and all wrong? (O.U.S., pp- 
198-199.) 


To the devotional mind what is new and strange is as repulsive, 
often as dangerous, as falsehood is to the scientific. Novelty is 
often error to those who are unprepared for it. (V.M., I, pp. lii.) 
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This, then, is the plain reason why able, or again why learned 
men are so often defective Christians, because there is no neces- 
sary connexion between faith and ability; because faith is one 
thing and ability is another; because ability of mind is a gift, and 
faith isa grace. (P.P.S., VIII, p. 188.) 


Faith is a process of the Reason, in which so much of the 
grounds of inference cannot be exhibited, so much lies in the 
character of the mind itself, in its general view of things, its esti- 
mate of the probable and the improbable, its impressions con- 
cerning God’s will, and its anticipations derived from its own 
inbred wishes, that it will ever seem to the world irrational and 
despicable; — till, that is, the event confirms it. The act of 
mind, for instance, by which an unlearned person savingly be- 
lieves the Gospel, on the word of his teacher, may be analogous 
to the exercise of sagacity in a great statesman or general, super- 
natural grace doing for the uncultivated reason what genius does 
for them. (O.U.S., p. 218.) 


When men understand each other’s meaning, they see, for 
the most part, that controversy is either superfluous or hopeless. 
(O0.U.S., p. 201.) 


Real and proper doubt kills faith, and devotion with it; and 
even involuntary or half-deliberate doubt, though it does not 
actually kill faith, goes far to kill devotion; and religion with- 
out devotion is little better than a burden, and soon becomes a 
superstition. (D.A., p. 365.) 


What then is intellect itself, as exercised in the world, but a 
fruit of the fall, not found in paradise or in heaven, more than in 
little children, and at the utmost but tolerated in the Church, 
and only not incompatible with the regenerate mind? Children 
do not go by reason: Adam in his state of innocence had no oppor- 
tunity for aught but what we should call a calm and simple life. 
To God Most High we ascribe moral excellences, truth, faithful- 
ness, love, justice, holiness: again we speak of His power, knowl- 
edge and wisdom: but it would be profane even to utter His great 
Name in connexion with those powers of mind which we call 
ability, and prize so highly. Christ again displays no eloquence 
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or power of words, no subtle or excursive reasoning, no brilliancy, 
ingenuity, or fertility of thought, such as the world admires. 
Nay, the same truth holds as regards our own regenerate state; 
for though doubtless every power of the intellect has its use in 
the Church, yet surely, after all, faith is made supreme, and rea- 


son then only is considered in place when it is subordinate. 
(P.P.S., V, p. 112.) 


We see what is meant by saying that Faith is a supernatural 
principle. The laws of evidence are the same in regard to the 
Gospel as to profane matters. If they were the sole arbiters of 
Faith, of course Faith could have nothing supernatural in it. 
But love of the great Object of Faith, watchful attention to Him, 
readiness to believe Him near, easiness to believe Him interpos- 
ing in human affairs, fear of the risk of slighting or missing what 
may really come from Him; these are feelings not natural to 
fallen man, and they come only of supernatural grace; and these 
are the feelings which make us think evidence sufficient, which 
falls short of a proof in itself. The natural man has no heart 
for the promises of the Gospel, and dissects its evidence without 
reverence, without hope, without suspense, without misgivings; 
and, while he analyzes that evidence perhaps more philosophi- 
cally than another, and treats it more luminously, and sums up 
its result with the precision and propriety of a legal tribunal, he 
rests in it as an end, and neither attains the farther truths at 
which it points, nor inhales the spirit which it breathes. (O.U.S., 
PpP- 193-194.) 


If a man does nothing more than argue, if he has nothing 
deeper at bottom, if he does not seek God by some truer means, 
by obedience, by faith prior to demonstration, he will either not 
attain truth, or attain a shallow, unreal view of it, and have a 
weak grasp of it. Reason will prepare for the reception, will 
spread the news, and secure the outward recognition of the truth; 
but in all we do we ought to seek edification, not mere knowl- 


edge. (D.A., p. 201.) 


The safeguard of Faith is a right state of heart. This it is 
that gives it birth; it also disciplines it. This is what protects it 
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from bigotry, credulity, and fanaticism. It is holiness, or duti- 
fulness, or the new creation, or the spiritual mind, however we 
word it, which is the quickening and illuminating principle of true 
faith, giving it eyes, hands, and feet. (O.U.S., p. 234.) 


Faith is an intellectual act; right Faith is an intellectual act, 
done in a certain moral disposition. Faith is an act of Reason, 
viz. a reasoning upon presumptions; right Faith is a reasoning 
upon holy, devout, and enlightened presumptions. Faith ven- 
tures and hazards; right Faith ventures and hazards deliberately, 
seriously, soberly, piously, and humbly, counting the cost and 
delighting in the sacrifice. As far as, and wherever Love is want- 
ing, so far, and there, Faith runs into excess or is perverted. 
The grounds of Faith, when animated by the spirit of love and 
purity, are such as these: — that a Revelation is very needful for 
man; that it is earnestly to be hoped for from a merciful God; 
that it is to be expected; nay, that of the two it is more probable 
that what professes to be a Revelation should be or should con- 
tain a Revelation, than that there should be no Revelation at all; 
that, if Almighty God interposes in human affairs, His inter posi- 
tion will not be in opposition to His known attributes, or to His 
dealings in the world, or to certain previous revelations of His 
will; that it will be in a way worthy of Him; that it is likely to 
bear plain indications of His hand; that it will be for great ends, 
specified or signified; and moreover, that such and such ends 
are in their nature great, such and such a message important, such 
and such means worthy, such and such circumstances congruous. 


(0.U.S., pp. 239-240.) 


Go, then, and do your duty to your neighbour, be just, be 
kindly-tempered, be hospitable, set a good example, uphold re- 
ligion as good for society, pursue your business, or your profes- 
sion, or your pleasure, eat and drink, read the news, visit your 
friends, build and furnish, plant and sow, buy and sell, plead and 
debate, work for the world, settle your children, go home and 
die, but eschew religious inquiry, if you will not have faith, nor 
fancy that you can have faith, if you will not join the Church. 
(D.M.C., pp. 282-283.) 
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[Faith] did not grow out of knowledge, and an increase or 
loss of knowledge cannot touch it. The revolution of kingdoms, 
the rise or the fall of parties, the growth of society, the discoveries 
of science, leave it as they found it. On God’s word does it de- 
pend; that word alone can alter it. (O.U.S., pp. 302—303.) 


As love worships God within the shrine, faith discerns Him 
in the world; and as love is the life of God in the solitary soul, 
faith is the guardian of love in our intercourse with men; and, 
while faith ministers to love, love is that which imparts to faith 
its praise and excellence. 

And thus it is that faith is to love as religion to holiness; for 
religion is the Divine Law as coming to us from without, as holi- 
ness is the acquiescence in the same Law as written within. Love 
then is meditative, tranquil, pure, gentle, abounding in all offices 
of goodness and truth; and faith is strenuous and energetic, 
formed for this world, combating it, training the mind towards 
love, fortifying it in obedience, and overcoming sense and reason 
by representations more urgent than their own. (P.P.S., IV, p. 
314.) 


According as objects are great, the mode of attaining them is 
extraordinary; and again, according as it is extraordinary, so 1s 
the merit of the action. Here, instead of going to Scripture, or 
to a religious standard, let me appeal to the world’s judgment in 
the matter. Military fame, for instance, power, character for 
greatness of mind, distinction in experimental science, are all 
sought and attained by risks and adventures. Courage does not 
consist in calculation, but in fighting against chances. The states- 
man whose name endures, is he who ventures upon measures 
which seem perilous, and yet succeed, and can be only justified 
on looking back upon them. Firmness and greatness of soul are 
shown, when a ruler stands his ground on his instinctive percep- 
tion of a truth which the many scoff at, and which seems failing. 
The religious enthusiast bows the hearts of men to a voluntary 
obedience, who has the keenness to see, and the boldness to ap- 
peal to, principles and feelings deep buried within them, which 
they know not themselves, which he himself but by glimpses and 
at times realizes, and which he pursues from the intensity, not the 
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steadiness of his view of them. And so in all things, great objects 
exact a venture, and a sacrifice is the condition of honour. 


(O.U.S., pp. 219-220.) 


It is the peculiarity, then, of Faith, that it forms its judgment 
under a sense of duty and responsibility, with a view to personal 
conduct, according to revealed directions, with a confession of 
ignorance, with a carelessness about consequences, in a teachable 
and humble spirit, yet upon a range of subjects which Philosophy 
itself cannot surpass. (O.U.S., p. 305.) 


In the minds of the sacred writers, Faith is an instrument of 
knowledge and action, unknown to the world before, a principle 
sui generis, distinct from those which nature supplies, and in 
particular (which is the point into which I mean to inquire) in- 
dependent of what is commonly understood by Reason. (0.U.S., 


p- 179.) 


The Word of Life is offered to a man; and, on its being 
offered, he has Faith in it. Why? On these two grounds, — 
the word of its human messenger, and the likelihood of the mes- 
sage. And why does he feel the message to be probable? Be- 
cause he has a love for it, his love being strong, though the testi- 
mony is weak. He has a keen sense of the intrinsic excellence 
of the message, of its desirableness, of its likeness to what it seems 
to him Divine Goodness would vouchsafe did He vouchsafe any, 
of the need of a Revelation, and its probability. Thus Faith is 
the reasoning of a religious mind, or of what Scripture calls a 
right or renewed heart, which acts upon presumptions rather than 
evidence, which speculates and ventures on the future when ıt 
cannot make sure of it. (O.U.S., pp. 202-203.) 


Faith is the first element of religion, and love, of holiness; and 
as holiness and religion are distinct, yet united, so are love and 
faith. Holiness can exist without religion; religion cannot exist 
without holiness. . . Holiness is love of the Divine Law. 
(PPS. TY, pe 312.) 
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7. On LITERATURE AND LITERARY MEN 


Literature stands related to Man as Science stands to Nature; 
it is his history. Man is composed of body and soul; he thinks 
and he acts; he has appetites, passions, affections, motives, de- 
signs; he has within him the lifelong struggle of duty with in- 
clination; he has an intellect fertile and capacious; he is formed 
for society, and society multiplies and diversifies in endless com- 
binations his personal characteristics, moral and intellectual. All 
this constitutes his life; of all this Literature is the expression; 
so that Literature is to man in some sort what autobiography is 
to the individual; it is his Life and Remains. (J. of U., p. 227.) 


This is not a day for great writers, but for good writing, and 
a great deal of it. There never was a time when men wrote so 
much and so well, and that, without being of any great account 
themselves. (J. of U., pp. 328-329.) 


If Physical Science be dangerous, as I have said, it is dangerous, 
because it necessarily ignores the idea of moral evil; but Litera- 
ture is open to the more grievous imputation of recognizing and 
understanding it too well. (J. of U., p. 229.) 


How differently young and old are affected by the words of 
some classic author, such as Homer or Horace. Passages, which 
to a boy are but rhetorical common-places, neither better nor worse 
than a hundred others which any clever writer might supply, 
which he gets by heart and thinks very fine, and imitates, as he 
thinks, successfully, in his own flowing versification, at length 
come home to him, when long years have passed, and he has 
had experience of life, and pierce him, as if he had never before 
known them, with their sad earnestness and vivid exactness. Then 
he comes to understand how it is that lines, the birth of some 
chance morning or evening at an Ionian festival, or among the 
Sabine hills, have lasted generation after generation, for thou- 
sands of years, with a power over the mind, and a charm, which 
the current literature of his own day, with all its obvious ad- 
vantages, is utterly unable to rival. Perhaps this is the reason 
of the medieval opinion about Virgil, as if a prophet or magician; 
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his single words and phrases, his pathetic half lines, giving ut- 
terance, as the voice of Nature herself, to that pain and weariness, 
yet hope of better things, which is the experience of her children 
in every time. (G. of A., pp. 78-79.) 


If Literature is to be made a study of human nature, you cannot 
have a Christian Literature. It is a contradiction in terms to 
attempt a sinless Literature of sinful man. (J. of U., p. 229.) 


It is the least pardonable fault in an Orator to fail in clearness 
of style, and the most pardonable fault of a Poet. (G. of A. 


p. 21.) 


On the whole, all Literatures are one; they are the voices of 
the natural man. (J. of U., p. 228.) 


First-rate excellence in literature, as in other matters, is either 
an accident or the outcome of a process; and in either case de- 
mands a course of years to secure. We cannot reckon on a Plato, 
we cannot force an Aristotle, any more than we can command a 
fine harvest, or create a coal field. If a literature be, as I have 
said, the voice of a particular nation, it requires a territory and 
a period, as large as that nation’s extent and history, to mature in. 
It is broader and deeper than the capacity of any body of men, 
however gifted, or any system of teaching, however true. It is 
the exponent, not of truth, but of nature, which is true only in 
its elements. It is the result of the mutual action of a hundred 
simultaneous influences and operations, and the issue of a hun- 
dred strange accidents in independent places and times; it is the 
scanty compensating produce of the wild discipline of the world 
and of life, so fruitful in failures; and it is the concentration of 
those rare manifestations of intellectual power, which no one can 
account for. It is made up, in the particular language here under 
consideration, of human beings as heterogeneous as Burns and 
Bunyan, De Foe and Johnson, Goldsmith and Cowper, Law and 
Fielding, Scott and Byron. The remark has been made that 
the history of an author is the history of his works; it is far more 
exact to say that, at least in the case of great writers, the history 
of their works is the history of their fortunes or their times. 
Each is, in his turn, the man of his age, the type of a generation, 
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or the interpreter of a crisis. He is made for his day, and his 


day for him. (J. of U., p. 311.) 


A great author, Gentlemen, is not merely one who has a copia 
verborum, whether in prose or verse, and can, as it were, turn 
on at his will any number of splendid phrases and swelling sen- 
tences; but he is one who has something to say and knows how 
to say it. I do not claim for him, as such, any great depth of 
thought, or breadth of view, or philosophy, or sagacity, or knowl- 
edge of human nature, or experience of human life, though these 
additional gifts he may have, and the more he has of them the 
greater he is; but I ascribe to him, as his characteristic gift, in a 
large sense the faculty of Expression. He is master of the two- 
fold Logos, the thought and the word, distinct, but inseparable 
from each other. He may, if so be, elaborate his compositions, or 
he may pour out his improvisations, but in either case he has but 
one aim, which he keeps steadily before him, and is conscientious 
and single-minded in fulfilling. That aim is to give forth what 
he has within him; and from his very earnestness it comes to pass 
that, whatever be the splendour of his diction or the harmony 
of his periods, he has with him the charm of an incommunicable 
simplicity. Whatever be his subject, high or low, he treats it 
suitably and for its own sake. . . 

He writes passionately, because he feels keenly; forcibly, be- 
cause he conceives vividly, he sees too clearly to be vague; he is 
too serious to be otiose; he can analyze his subject, and therefore 
he is rich; he embraces it as a whole and in its parts, and therefore 
he is consistent; he has a firm hold of it, and therefore he 1s 
luminous. When his imagination wells up, it overflows in orna- 
ment; when his heart is touched, it thrills along his verse. He 
always has the right word for the right idea, and never a word 
too much. If he is brief, it is because few words suffice; when 
he is lavish of them, still each word has its mark, and aids, not 
embarrasses, the vigorous march of his elocution. He expresses 
what all feel, but all cannot say; and his sayings pass into proverbs 
among his people, and his phrases become household words and 
idioms of their daily speech, which is tesselated with the rich 
fragments of his language, as we see in foreign lands the marbles 
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of Roman grandeur worked into the walls and pavements of 
modern palaces. 

Such pre-eminently is Shakespeare among ourselves; such pre- 
eminently Virgil among the Latins; such in their degree are all 
those writers who in every nation go by the name of Classics. 


(I. of U., pp. 291-293.) 


How real a creation, how sui generis, is the style of Shakespeare, 
or of the Protestant Bible and Prayer Book, or of Swift, or of 
Pope, or of Gibbon, or of Johnson! Even were the subject- 
matter without meaning, though in truth the style cannot really 
be abstracted from the sense, still the style would, on that sup- 
position, remain as perfect and original a work as Euclid’s ele 
ments or a symphony of Beethoven. And, like music, it has 
seized upon the public mind; and the literature of England is 
no longer a mere letter, printed in books, and shut up in libraries, 
but it is a living voice, which has gone forth in its expressions and 
its sentiments into the world of men, which daily thrills upon 
our ears and syllables our thoughts, which speaks to us through 
our correspondents, and dictates when we put pen to paper. 
Whether we will or no, the phraseology and diction of Shake- 
speare, of the Protestant formularies, of Milton, of Pope, of 
Johnson’s Tabletalk, and of Walter Scott, have become a por- 
tion of the vernacular tongue, the household words, of which 
perhaps we little guess the origin, and the very idioms of our 
familiar conversation. (J. of U., p. 313.) 


Human nature is in all ages and all countries the same; and 
its literature, therefore, will ever and everywhere be one and the 
same also. Man’s work will savour of man; in his elements and 
powers excellent and admirable, but prone to disorder and excess, 
to error and to sin. Such too will be his literature; it will have 
the beauty and the fierceness, the sweetness and the rankness, of 
the natural man. (Z. of U., p. 316.) 


By the Classics of a national Literature I mean those authors 
who have the foremost place in exemplifying the powers and 
conducting the development of its language. The language of 
a nation is at first rude and clumsy; and it demands a succession 
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of skilful artists to make it malleable and ductile, and to work it 
up to its proper perfection. It improves by use, but it is not 
every one who can use it while as yet it is unformed. To do 
this is an effort of genius; and so men of a peculiar talent arise, 
one after another, according to the circumstances of the times, 
and accomplish it. One gives it flexibility, that is, shows how it 
can be used without difficulty to express adequately a variety of 
thoughts and feelings in their nicety or intricacy; another makes 
it perspicuous or forcible; a third adds to its vocabulary; and a 
fourth gives it grace and harmony. The style of each of such 
eminent masters becomes henceforth in some sort a property of 
the language itself; words, phrases, collocations, and structure, 
which hitherto did not exist, gradually passing into the conversa- 
tion and the composition of the educated classes. (J. of U., pp. 


321-322.) 


In its earlier times, while [a nation’s language] is yet unformed, 
to write in it at all is almost a work of genius. It is like crossing 
a country before roads are made communicating between place 
and place. The authors of that age deserve to be Classics, both 
because of what they do and because they can do it. It requires 
the courage or the force of great talent to compose in the language 
at all; and the composition, when effected, makes a permanent 
impression on it. In those early times, too, the licence of speech 
unfettered by precedents, the novelty of the work, the state of 
society, and the absence of criticism, enable an author to write 
with spirit and freshness. But, as centuries pass on, this stimulus 
is taken away; the language by this time has become manageable 
for its various purposes, and is ready at command. Ideas have 
found their corresponding expressions; and one word will often 
convey what once required half a dozen. Roots have been ex- 
panded, derivations multiplied, terms invented or adopted. A 
variety of phrases has been provided, which form a sort of com- 
pound words. Separate professions, pursuits, and provinces of 
literature have gained their conventional terminology. There 
is an historical, political, social, commercial style. The ear of 
the nation has become accustomed to useful expressions or com- 
binations of words, which otherwise would sound harsh. Strange 
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metaphors have been naturalized in the ordinary prose, yet can- 
not be taken as precedents for a similar liberty. Criticism has 
become an art, and exercises a continual and jealous watch over 
the free genius of new writers. It is difficult for them to be 
original in the use of their mother tongue without being singu- 
lar... 

As a nation declines in patriotism, so does its language in purity. 
It seems to me as if the sententious, epigrammatic style of writing, 
which set in with Seneca, and is seen at least as late as in the 
writings of St. Ambrose, is an attempt to escape from the simplicity 
of Caesar and the majestic elocution of Cicero; while Tertullian, 
with more of genius than good sense, relieves himself in the 
harsh originality of his provincial Latin. (J. of U., pp. 326-327.) 


8. On RaTIONALISM 


What tenet of Christianity will escape proscription, if the prin- 
ciple is once admitted, that a sufficient account is given of an 
opinion, and a sufficient ground for making light of it, as soon 
as it is historically referred to some human origin? What will 
be our Christianity? What shall we have to believe? What 
will be left to us? Will more remain than a caput mortuum, 
with no claim on our profession or devotion? Will the Gospel 
be a substance? Will Revelation have done more than introduce 
a quality into our moral life world, not anything that can be con- 
templated by itself, obeyed and perpetuated? . . . If we indulge 
[rationalistic speculations], Christianity will melt away in our 
hands like snow; we shall be unbelievers before we at all suspect 
where we are. With a sigh we shall suddenly detect the real 
state of the case. We shall look on Christianity, not as a religion, 
but as a past event which exerted a great influence on the course 
of the world, when it happened, and gave a tone and direction to 
religion, government, philosophy, literature, manners; an idea 
which developed itself in various directions strongly, which was 
indeed from the first materialized into a system or a church, and is 
still upheld as such by numbers, but by an error; a great boon 
to the world, bestowed by the Giver of all good, as the discovery 
of printing may be, or the steam-engine, but as incapable of con- 
tinuity, except in its effects, as the shock of an earthquake, or 
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the impulsive force which commenced the motions of the planets. 
(E.C. and H., Il, pp. 241-242.) 


We know that philosophers of this world are men of deep 
reflection and inventive genius, who propose a doctrine, and by 
its speciousness gather round them followers, found schools, and 
in the event do wonderful things. These are the men, who at 
length change the face of society, reverse laws and opinions, sub- 
vert governments, and overthrow kingdoms; or they extend the 
range of our knowledge, and, as it were, introduce us into new 
worlds. Well, this is admirable, surely, so vast is the power of 
mind; but, observe how inferior is this display of intellectual 
greatness compared with that which is seen in Christ and His 
saints, inferior because defective. These great philosophers of 
the world, whose words are so good and so effective, are them- 
selves too often nothing more than words. Who shall warrant 
for their doing as well as speaking? They are shadows of Christ’s 
prophetical office; but where is the sacerdotal or the regal? where 
shall we find in them the nobleness of the king, and the self- 
denial of the priest? On the contrary, for nobleness they are 
often the “meanest of mankind”; 1 and for self-denial the most 
selfish and most cowardly. They can sit at ease, and follow their 
own pleasure, and indulge the flesh, or serve the world, while 
their reason is so enlightened, and their words are so influential. 
Of all forms of earthly greatness, surely this is the most despica- 
ble. One sorrows to think that the soldier is by his profession 
but a material and brute instrument; one owns that great defect 
in earthly royalty, that it is worshipped without worshipping, 
that it commands without obeying, and resolves and effects with- 
out suffering; but what shall we say to men like Balaam, who 
profess without doing, who teach the truth yet live in vice, who 
know, but do not love? (S.8.D.., pp. 60-61.) 


As regards Revealed Truth, it is not Rationalism to set about 
to ascertain, by the exercise of reason, what things are attainable 
by reason, and what are not; nor, in the absence of an express 
Revelation, to inquire into the truths of Religion, as they come 
to us by nature; nor to determine what proofs are necessary for 


1 Pope’s phrase for Lord Bacon. See Essay on Man, iv, 281-282. [Ed.] 
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the acceptance of a Revelation, if it be given; nor to reject a 
Revelation on the plea of insufficient proof; nor, after recognizing 
it as divine, to investigate the meaning of its declarations, and to 
interpret its language; nor to use its doctrines, as far as they can 
be fairly used, in inquiring into its divinity; nor to compare and 
connect them with our previous knowledge, with a view of mak- 
ing them parts of a whole; nor to bring them into dependence 
on each other, to trace their mutual relations, and to pursue them 
to their legitimate issues. This is not Rationalism; but it is 
Rationalism to accept the Revelation, and then to explain it away; 
to speak of it as the Word of God, and to treat it as the word of 
man; to refuse to let it speak for itself; to claim to be told the 
why and the how of God’s dealings with us, as therein described, 
and to assign to Him a motive and a scope of our own; to stumble 
at the partial knowledge which He may give us of them; to put 
aside what is obscure, as if it had not been said at all; to accept one 
half of what has been told us) and not the other half; to assume 
that the contents of Revelation are also its proof; to frame some 
gratuitous hypothesis about them, and then to garble, gloss, and 
colour them, to trim, clip, pare away, and twist them, in order to 
bring them into conformity with the idea to which we have sub- 
jected them. (E.C. and H., I, p. 32.) 


None of us can go a little way with a theory; when it once 
possesses us, we are no longer our own masters. It makes us 
speak its words, and do violence to our own nature. (E.C. and 
H., II, p. 222.) 


9. On Reason AND KNOWLEDGE 


Reason can but ascertain the profound difficulties of our con- 
dition, it cannot remove them. (O.U.S., p- 3 $1.) 


Our most natural mode of reasoning is, not from propositions 
to propositions, but from things to things, from concrete to con- 
crete, from wholes to wholes. (G. of A., p- 3 30.) 


Nature certainly does give sentence against scepticism, against 
doubt, nay, against a habit (I say a habit) of inquiry, against a 
critical, cold, investigating temper, the temper of what are called 
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shrewd, clear-headed, hard-headed, men, in that, by the confes- 
sion of all, happiness is attached, not to shéir temper, but rather 
to confiding, unreasoning faith. (D.A., p. 199.) 


Are there pleasures of Doubt, as well as of Inference and of 
Assent? In one sense, there are. Not indeed, if doubt simply 
means ignorance, uncertainty, or hopeless suspense; but there is 
a certain grave acquiescence in ignorance, a recognition of our 
impotence to solve momentous and urgent questions, which has 
a satisfaction of its own. After high aspirations, after renewed 
endeavours, after bootless toil, after long wanderings, after hope, 
effort, weariness, failure, painfully alternating and recurring, 
it is an immense relief to the exhausted mind to be able to say, 
“At length I know that I can know nothing about any thing” — 
that is, while it can maintain itself in a posture of thought which 
has no promise of permanence, because it is unnatural. But here 
the satisfaction does not lie in not knowing, but in knowing there 
is nothing to know. It is a positive act of assent or conviction, 
given to what in the particular case is an untruth. It is the assent 
and the false certitude which are the cause of the tranquillity of 
mind. Ignorance remains the evil which it ever was, but some- 
thing of the peace of Certitude is gained in knowing the worst, 
and in having reconciled the mind to the endurance of it. (G. of 
A., pp. 208-209.) 


A really philosophical mind, if unhappily it has ruined its own 
religious perceptions, will be silent; it will understand that Re- 
ligion does not lie in its way: it may disbelieve its truths, it may 
account belief in them a weakness, or, on the other hand, a happy 
dream, a delightful error, which it cannot itself enjoy; — any 
how, it will not usurp. (O.U.S., p- 68.) 


Do not suppose I have been speaking in disparagement of 
human reason: it is the way to faith; its conclusions are often the 
very objects of faith. It precedes faith, when souls are converted 
to the Catholic Church; and it is the instrument which the Church 
herself is guided to make use of, when she is called upon to put 
forth those definitions of doctrine, in which, according to the 
promise and power of her Lord and Saviour, she is infallible; 
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but still reason is one thing and faith is another, and reason can 
as little be made a substitute for faith, as faith can be made a 
substitute for reason. (D.M.C., pp. 187-188.) 


The usurpations of the Reason may be dated from the Reforma- 
tion. Then, together with the tyranny, the legitimate authority 
of the ecclesiastical power was more or less overthrown; and in 
some places its ultimate basis also, the moral sense. One school 
of men resisted the Church; another went farther, and rejected 
the supreme authority of the law of Conscience. Accordingly, 
Revealed Religion was in a great measure stripped of its proof; 
for the existence of the Church had been its external evidence, 
and its internal had been supplied by the moral sense. Reason 
now undertook to repair the demolition it had made, and to render 
the proof of Christianity independent both of the Church and of 
the law of nature. From that time (if we take a general view 
of its operations) it has been engaged first in making difficulties 
by the mouth of unbelievers, and then claiming power in the 
Church as a reward for having, by the mouth of apologists, par- 
tially removed them. (O.U.S., p. 69.) 


While we talk logic, we are unanswerable; but then, on the 
other hand, this universal living scene of things is after all as 
little a logical world as it is a poetical; and, as it cannot without 
violence be exalted into poetical perfection, neither can it be 
attenuated into a logical formula. (G. of A., p. 268.) 


Unbelievers call themselves rational; not because they decide 
by evidence, but because, after they have made their decision, 
they merely occupy themselves in sifting it. (O.U.S., p. 230.) 


As we should fairly and justly deride the savage who wished 
to decide questions of science or literature by the sword, so may 
we justly look with amazement on the error of those who think 
that they can master the high mysteries of spiritual truth, and 
find their way to God, by what is commonly called reason, i. e. by 
the random and blind efforts of mere mental acuteness, and mere 
experience of the world. (P.P.S., VIII, p. 189.) 


Reason, I say, is God’s gift; but so are the passions; Adam 
had the gift of reason, and so had he passions; but he did not 
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walk by reason, nor was he led by his passions; he, or at least 
Eve, was tempted to follow passion and reason, instead of her 
Maker, and she fell. Since that time passion and reason have 
abandoned their due place in man’s nature, which is one of sub- 
ordination, and conspired together against the Divine light within 
him, which is his proper guide. Reason has been as guilty as 
passion here. God made man upright, and grace was his strength; 


but he has found out many inventions, and his strength 1s reason. 
(P.P.S., V, p. 114.) 


No analysis is subtle and delicate enough to represent ade- 
quately the state of mind under which we believe, or the subjects 
of belief, as they are presented to our thoughts. (O.U.S., p. 267.) 


There will be, I say, in spite of you, unbelief and immorality 
to the end of the world, and you must be prepared for immorality 
more odious, and unbelief more astute, more subtle, more bitter, 
and more resentful, in proportion as it is obliged to dissemble. 
(I. of U., p. 382.) 


It is only necessary for Reason to ask many questions; and, 
while the other party is investigating the real answer to each in 
detail, to claim the victory, which spectators will not be slow to 
award, fancying (as is the manner of men) that clear and ready 
speech is the test of Truth. (O.U.S., pp. 88-89.) 


Do we think to become better men by knowing more? Little 
knowledge is required for religious obedience. The poor and the 
rich, the learned and unlearned, are here on a level. We have 
all of us the means of doing our duty; we have not the will, and 
this no knowledge can give. (P.P.S., VII, pp. 247-248.) 


Calculation never made a hero. (D.C.D., p. 328.) 


All men have a reason, but not all men can give a reason. 
(O.U.S., p. 259.) 


_ Clearness in argument certainly is not indispensable to reason- 
ing well. Accuracy in stating doctrines or principles is not es- 
sential to feeling and acting upon them. The exercise of analysis 
is not necessary to the integrity of the process analyzed. The 
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process of reasoning is complete in itself, and independent. The 
analysis is but an account of it; it does not make the conclusion 
correct; it does not make the inference rational. It does not 
cause a given individual to reason better. It does but give him 
a sustained consciousness, for good or for evil, that he is reason- 
ing. How a man reasons is as much a mystery as how he re- 
members. (O.U.S., p. 259.) 


With the run of men, the mere fact that a doctrine is disputed, 
is a sufficient reason for considering it disputable. (E.C. and H., 
I, p. viii.) 


10. On Reticious MYSTERIES 


It is no necessary mark of a true religion that it is rational in 
the common sense of the word; nor is it any credit to a man to 
have resolved only to take up with what he considers rational. 
The true religion is in part altogether above reason, as in its 
Mysteries. (P.P.S., II, p. 24.) 


The Church Catholic has ever taught (as in her Creeds) that 
there are facts revealed to us, not of this world, not of time, but 
of eternity, and that absolutely and independently; not merely 
embodied and indirectly conveyed in a certain historical course, 
not subordinate to the display of the Divine Character, not re- 
vealed merely relatively to us, but primary objects of our faith, 
and essential in themselves, whatever dependence or influence 
they may have upon other doctrines, or upon the course of the 
Dispensation. Ina word, it has taught the existence of Mysteries 
in religion, for such emphatically must truths ever be which are 
external to this world, and existing in eternity; — whereas this 
narrow-minded, jejune, officious, and presumptuous human system 
teaches nothing but a Manifestation, i.e. a series of historical 
works conveying a representation of the moral character of God; 
and it dishonours our holy faith by the unmeaning reproach of 
its being metaphysical, abstract, and the like, — a reproach, un- 
meaning and irreverent, just as much so as it would be on the 
other hand to call the historical facts earthly or carnal. (E.C. 
and H., 1, pp. 69—70.) 
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Mysteries in religion are measured by the proud according to 
their own comprehension, by the humble, according to the power 
of God; the humble glorify God for them, the proud exalt them- 
selves against them. (P.P.S., IV, p. 283.) 


It may seem a contradiction in terms to call Revelation a 
Mystery; but is not the book of the Revelation of St. John as 
great a mystery from beginning to end as the most abstruse 
doctrine the mind ever imagined? yet it is even called a Revela- 
tion. How is this? The answer is simple. No revelation can 
be complete and systematic, from the weakness of the human 
intellect; so far as it is not such, it is mysterious. When nothing 
is revealed, nothing is known, and there is nothing to contemplate 
or marvel at; but when something is revealed, and only some- 
thing, for all cannot be, there are forthwith difficulties and per- 
plexities. A Revelation is religious doctrine viewed on its illumi- 
nated side; a Mystery is the selfsame doctrine viewed on the 
side unilluminated. Thus Religious Truth is neither light nor 
darkness, but both together; it is like the dim view of a country 
seen in the twilight, with forms half extricated from the darkness, 
with broken lines, and isolated masses. Revelation, in this way 
of considering it, is not a revealed system, but consists of a number 
of detached and incomplete truths belonging to a vast system un- 
revealed, of doctrines and injunctions mysteriously connected to- 
gether; that is, connected by unknown media, and bearing upon 
unknown portions of the system. And in this sense we see the 
propriety of calling St. John’s prophecies, though highly mys- 
terious, yet a revelation. (E.C. and H., 1, pp. 41-42.) 


It may be right briefly to enumerate the revealed doctrines in 
order, according to the Catholic, that is, the anti-rationalistic, 
notion of them. They are these: the Holy Trinity; the Incarna- 
tion of the Eternal Son; His atonement and merits; the Church 
as His medium and instrument through which He is converting 
and teaching mankind; the Sacraments, and Sacramentals (as 
Bishop Taylor calls them), as the definite channels through which 
His merits are applied to individuals; Regeneration, the Com- 
munion of Saints, the Resurrection of the body, consequent upon 
the administration of them; and lastly, our faith and works, as 
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a condition of the availableness and efficacy of these divine ap- 
pointments. Each of these doctrines is a Mystery; that is, each 
stands in a certain degree isolated from the rest, unsystematic, 
connected with the rest by unknown intermediate truths, and 
bearing upon subjects unknown. Thus the Atonement: — why 
it was necessary, Aow it operates, is a Mystery; that is, the heavenly 
truth which is revealed, extends on each side of it into an unknown 


world. We see but the skirts of God’s glory in it. (E.C. and 
H., p. 45.) 


A religious mind is ever marvelling, and irreligious men laugh 
and scoff at it because it marvels. A religious mind is ever look- 
ing out of itself, is ever pondering God’s words, is ever “looking 
into” them with the Angels, is ever realizing to itself Him on 
whom it depends, and who is the centre of all truth and good. 
Carnal and proud minds are contented with self; they like to 
remain at home; when they hear of mysteries, they have no 
devout curiosity to go and see the great sight, though it be ever 
so little out of their way; and when it actually falls in their path, 
they stumble at it. As great then as is the difference between 
hanging upon the thought of God and resting in ourselves, lift- 
ing up the heart to God and bringing all things in heaven and 
earth down to ourselves, exalting God and exalting reason, meas- 
uring things by God’s power and measuring them by our own 
ignorance, so great is the difference between him who believes in 
the Christian mysteries and him who does not. And were there 
no other reason for the revelation of them, but this gracious one, 
of raising us, refining us, making us reverent, making us expectant 
and devout, surely this would be more than a sufficient one. 
(P.P.S., IV, p. 293.) 


If we wish to express the sacred Mystery of the Incarnation 
accurately, we should rather say that God is man, than that man 
isGod. Not that the latter proposition is not altogether Catholic 
in its wording, but the former expresses the history of the Eco- 
nomy, (if I may so call it,) and confines our Lord’s personality 
to His divine nature, making His manhood an adjunct; whereas 
to say that man is God, does the’contrary of both of these, — 
leads us to consider Him a man primarily and personally, with 
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some vast and unknown dignity superadded, and that acquired 
of course after His coming into existence as man. (E.C. and 


H., 1, p. 74.) 


Man is God, is the popular mode of speech; God is man, is 
the Catholic. (E.C. and H., l, p. 75.) 


II. On NATURE, AND THE PuysicaL WorLD 


There is no unrestrained, no lawless freedom in the physical 
world, — after the pattern of its Maker. It is not, indeed, good 
as He is good, even in its own degree; for it is full of fault and 
imperfection, and might be better than it is. It is not wise as 
He is wise; rather it has no intelligence at all lodged in it. It 
is not stable as He is stable; but, on the contrary, it is ever in 
motion and ever on the change. But one attribute it has of God, 
without exception or defect, and that is the attribute of order. 
(S.V.O., p. 188.) 


Whenever we look abroad, we are reminded of those most 
gracious and holy Beings, the servants of the Holiest, who deign 
to minister to the heirs of salvation. Every breath of air and 
ray of light and heat, every beautiful prospect, is, as it were, the 
skirts of their garments, the waving of the robes of those whose 
faces see God in heaven. (P.P.S., II, p. 362.) 


The aspect under which Almighty God is presented to us by 
Nature, is (to use a figure) of One who is angry with us, and 
threatens evil. Hence its effect is to burden and sadden the 
religious mind. (G. of A., p. 391.) 


Circumstances are but the subject-matter, and not.the rule of 
our conduct, nor in any true sense the cause of it. (O.U.S., p 
152.) 


Nature is not inanimate; its daily toil is intelligent; its works 
are duties, (P.P.S., II, p. 361.) 


How much has every herb and flower in it to surprise and 
overwhelm us! For, even did we know as much about them as 
the wisest of men, yet there are those around us, though unseen, 
to whom our greatest knowledge is as ignorance; and, when we 
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converse on subjects of Nature scientifically, repeating the names 
of plants and earths, and describing their properties, we should 
do so religiously, as in the hearing of the great Servants of God, 
with the sort of diffidence which we always feel when speaking 
before the learned and wise of our own mortal race, as poor be- 
ginners in intellectual knowledge, as well as in moral attain- 
ments. (P.P.S., II, p. 365.) 


Vain man would be wise, and he curiously examines the works 
of Nature, as if they were lifeless and senseless; as if he alone 
had intelligence, and they were base inert matter, however curi- 
ously contrived at the first. So he goes on, tracing the order 
of things, seeking for Causes in that order, giving names to the 
wonders he meets with, and thinking he understands what he has 
given a name to. At length he forms a theory, and recommends 
it in writing, and calls himself a philosopher. Now all these 
theories of science, which I speak of, are useful, as classifying, 
and so assisting us to recollect, the works and ways of God and 
of His ministering Angels. And again, they are ever most use- 
ful, in enabling us to apply the course of His providence, and 
the ordinances of His will, to the benefit of man. Thus we are 
enabled to enjoy God’s gifts; and let us thank Him for the 
knowledge which enables us to do so, and honour those who are 
His instruments in communicating it. But if such a one proceeds 
to imagine that, because he knows something of this world’s won- 
derful order, he therefore knows how things really go on, if he 
treats the miracles of Nature (so to call them) as mere mechanical 
processes, continuing their course by themselves, — as works of 
man’s contriving (a clock, for instance) are set in motion, and go 
on, as it were, of themselves, — if in consequence he 1s, what may 
be called, irreverent in his conduct towards Nature, thinking (if 
I may so speak) that it does not hear him, and see how he is 
bearing himself towards it; and if, moreover, he conceives that 
the Order of Nature, which he partially discerns, will stand in 
the place of the God who made it, and that all things continue 
and move on, not by His will and power, and the agency of the 
thousands and ten thousands of His unseen Servants, but by fixed 
laws, self-caused and self-sustained, what a poor weak worm 
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and miserable sinner he becomes! Yet such, I fear, is the con- 
dition of many men nowadays, who talk loudly, and appear to 
themselves and others to be oracles of science, and, as far as the 
detail of facts goes, do know much more about the operations 
of Nature than any of us. 

Now let us consider what the real state of the case is. Sup- 
posing the inquirer I have been describing, when examining a 
flower, or a herb, or a pebble, or a ray of light, which he treats as 
something so beneath him in the scale of existence, suddenly dis- 
covered that he was in the presence of some powerful being who 
was hidden behind the visible things he was inspecting, who, 
through concealing his wise hand, was giving them their beauty, 
grace and perfection, as being God’s instrument for the purpose, 
nay whose robe and ornaments those wondrous objects were, 
which he was so eager to analyse, what would be his thoughts? 
(P.P.S., II, pp. 362-364.) 


12. On THE NATURE or RELIGION 


Man, a being endued with reason, cannot on that very account 
live altogether at random; he is obliged in some sense to live on 
principle, to live by rule, to profess a view of life, to have an 
aim, to set up a standard, and to take to him such examples as 
seem to him to fulfil it. His reason does not make him inde- 
pendent (as men sometimes speak) ; it forces on him a dependency 
on definite principles and laws, in order to satisfy its own demands. 
He must, by the necessity of his nature, look up to something; 
and he creates, if he cannot discover, an object for his veneration. 
He teaches himself, or is taught by his neighbour, falsehoods, 
if he is not taught truth from above; he makes to himself idols, 
if he a not of the Eternal God and His Saints. (D.M.C., 
p. 88. 


Man is born to obey quite as much as to command. Remove 
the true objects, and you do not get rid of a natural propensity: 
he will make idols instead; remove heaven, and he will put up 
with earth, rather than honour nothing at all. The principle of 


respect is as much a part of us as the principle of religion. (E.C. 
and H., I, p. 391.) 
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A religion is not a proposition, but a system; it is a rite, a 
creed, a philosophy, a rule of duty, all at once; and to accept a 
religion is neither a simple assent to it nor a complex, neither a 
conviction nor a prejudice, neither a notional assent nor a real, 
not a mere act of profession, nor of credence, nor of opinion, nor 
of speculation, but it is a collection of all these various kinds of 
assents, at once and together, some of one description, some of 


another. (G. of A., p. 243.) 


Who was ever consoled in real trouble by the small beer of 
literature or science? (D.A., p. 266.) 


Was the religion of Christ propagated by the vehemence of 
faith and love, or by a philosophical balance of arguments? Look 
back at the early Martyrs, my brethren, what were they? why, 
they were very commonly youths and maidens, soldiers and 
slaves; — a set of hot-headed young men, who would have lived 
to be wise, had they not been obstinately set on dying first; who 
tore down imperial manifestoes, broke the peace, challenged the 
judges to dispute, would not rest till they got into the same den 
with a lion, and who, if chased out of one city, began preaching in 
another! So said the blind world about those who saw the Un- 
seen. Yes! it was the spiritual sight of God which made them 
what they were. No one is a Martyr for a conclusion, no one 
is a Martyr for an opinion; it is faith that makes Martyrs 
(D.M.C., pp. 180-181.) 


Christianity has always been a learned religion; it came into 
the world as the offspring of an elder system, to which it was in- 
debted for much which it contained, and which its professors were 
obliged continually to consult. The Pagan philosopher, on en- 
rolling himself a member of the Christian Church, was invited, 
nay, required, to betake himself to a line of study almost unknown 
to the schools of Greece. The Jewish books were even written 
in a language which he did not understand, and opened to his 
view an account of manners and customs very different from those 
with which he was familiar. The writings of the ancients were 
to be collected, and their opinions examined; and thus those stud- 
ies which are peculiarly called learned would form the principal 
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employment of one who wished to be the champion of the Chris- 
tian faith. The philosopher might speculate, but the theologian 
must submit to learn. (O.U-.S., pp. 1-2.) 


Taking merely the multitude of them as a symptom of a state 
of things, I own I am suspicious of any religion that is a people’s 
religion, or an age’s religion. (P.P.S., I, p. 61.) 


Beware lest your religion be one of sentiment merely, not of 
practice. Men may speak in a high imaginative way of the 
ancient Saints and the Holy Apostolic Church, without making 
the fervour or refinement of their devotion bear upon their con- 
duct. Many a man likes to be religious in graceful language; 
he loves religious tales and hymns, yet is never the better Chris- 
tian for all this. (P.P.S., I, pp. 269-270.) 


Religion has a store of wonderful secrets which no one can 
communicate to another, and which are most pleasant and delight- 
ful to know. “Call on Me,” says God by the prophet, “and I 
will answer thee, and show thee great and mighty things which 
thou knowest not of.” This is no mere idle boast, but a fact 
which all who seek God will find to be true, though they cannot 
perhaps clearly express their meaning. Strange truths about 
ourselves, about God, about our duty, about the world, about 
heaven and hell, new modes of viewing things, discoveries which 
cannot be put into words, marvellous prospects and thoughts half 
understood, deep convictions inspiring joy and peace, these are 
a part of the revelation which Christ, the Son of God, brings to 
those who obey Him. (P.P.S., VII, pp. 125-126.) 


A convert is undeniably in favour with no party; he is looked 
at with distrust, contempt, and aversion by all. His former 
friends think him a good riddance, and his new friends are cold 
and strange; and as to the impartial public, their very first im- 
pulse is to impute the change to some eccentricity of character, 
or fickleness of mind, or tender attachment, or private interest. 
Their utmost praise is the reluctant confession that “doubtless 
he is very sincere.” (E.C. and H . I, pp. 338-339.) 
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This may not be the age of Saints, but all times are the ag 
of Martyrs. (P.P.C., p. 399.) ~ 


Religion is for practice, and that immediate. (E.C. and H., 
II, p. 353-) 


A philosopher’s, a gentleman’s religion, is of a liberal and gen- 
erous character; it is based upon honour; vice is evil, because it is 
unworthy, despicable, and odious. ‘This was the quarrel of the 
ancient heathen with Christianity, that, instead of simply fixing 
the mind on the fair and the pleasant, it intermingled other ideas 
with them of a sad and painful nature; that it spoke of tears be- 
fore joy, a cross before a crown; that it laid the foundation of 
heroism in penance; that it made the soul tremble with the news 
of Purgatory and Hell; that it insisted on views and a worship of 
the Deity, which to their minds was nothing else than mean, 
servile, and cowardly. The notion of an All-perfect, Ever- 
present God, in whose sight we are less than atoms, and who, 
while He deigns to visit us, can punish as well as bless, was ab- 
horrent to them; they made their own minds their sanctuary, 
their own ideas their oracle, and conscience in morals was but 
parallel to genius in art, and wisdom in philosophy. (J. of U., 
P- 193.) 


And how, after all, is a man better for Christianity, who has 
never felt the need of it or the desire? (G. of A., p. 425.) 


Christianity, considered as a moral system, is made up of two 
elements, beauty and severity; whenever either is indulged to the 
loss or disparagement of the other, evil ensues. (S.S.D., p- 
120.) 


A man who is religious, is religious morning, noon, and night; 
his religion is a certain character, a mould in which his thoughts, 
words, and actions are cast, all forming parts of one and the same 
whole. He sees God in all things; every course of action he 
directs towards those spiritual objects which God has revealed to 
him; every occurrence of the day, every event, every person met 
with, all news which he hears, he measures by the standard of 
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God’s will. And a person who does this may be said almost lit- 
erally to pray without ceasing. (P.P.S., VII, pp. 205-206.) 


Unbelievers . . . look out calmly and confidently for the fall 
of Christianity at length, because it rose. Since they read of its 
beginning, they look for its end; since the world preceded it, 
they think the world will outlive it. Well, and were not Scrip- 
ture pledged that it should continue to the end, when Christ shall 
come, I see nothing to startle us, though it were to fall, and other 
religions to succeed it. God works by human means. As he 
employs individual men, and inspires them, and yet they die; 
so, doubtless, He might employ a body or society of men, which 
at length, after its course of two thousand years, might come to 
anend. It might be withdrawn, as other gifts of God are with- 
drawn, when abused. Doubtless Christianity might be such; it 
might be destined to expire, just as an individual man expires. 
Nay, it may actually be destined so to expire; it may be destined 
to age, to decay, and at length to die; — but we know that when 
it dies, at least the world will die with it. The world’s duration 
is measured by it. If the Church dies, the world’s time is run. 
The world shall never exult over the Church. If the Church 
falls sick, the world shall utter a wail for its own sake; for, like 
Samson, the Church will bury all with it. (S.S.D., pp. 100-101.) 


The Ancients worshipped; they went out of their own minds 
into the Infinite Temple which was around them. They saw 
Christ in the Gospels, in the Creed, in the Sacraments and other 
Rites; in the visible structure and ornaments of His House, in 
the Altar, and in the Cross; and, not content with giving the 
service of their eyes, they gave Him their voices, their bodies, 
and their time, gave up their rest by night and their leisure by 
day, all that could evidence the offering of their hearts to Him. 
Theirs was not a service once a week, or some one day, now and 
then, painfully, as if ambitiously and lavishly given to thanks- 
giving or humiliation; not some extraordinary address to the 
throne of grace, offered by one for many, when friends met, with 
much point and impressiveness, and as much like an exhortation, 
and as little like a prayer, as might be; but every day and every 
portion of the day was begun and sanctified with devotion. Con- 
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sider those Seven Services of the Holy Church Catholic in her 
best ages, which, without encroaching upon her children’s duties 
towards this world, secured them in their duties to the world un- 
seen. Unwavering, unflagging, not urged by fits and starts, not 
heralding forth their feelings, but resolutely, simply, persever- 
ingly, day after day, Sunday and week-day, fast-day and festival, 
week by week, season by season, year by year, in youth and in age, 
through a life, thirty years, forty years, fifty years, in prelude of 
the everlasting chant before the Throne,—so they went on, 
“continuing instant in prayer,” after the pattern of Psalmists and 
Apostles, in the day with David, in the night with Paul and Silas, 
winter and summer, in heat and in cold, in peace and in danger, 
in a prison or in a cathedral, in the dark, in the day-break, at sun- 
rising, in the forenoon, at noon, in the afternoon, at eventide, and 
on going to rest, still they had Christ before them; His thought 
in their mind, His emblems in their eye, His name in their mouth, 
His service in their posture, magnifying Him, and calling on all 
that lives to magnify Him, joining with Angels in heaven and 
Saints in Paradise to bless and praise Him for ever and ever. 


(L.F. PP- 337-339-) 
13. ON THE SCRIPTURES 


The style of Scripture is plain and colourless, as regards the re- 
lation of facts; so that we are continually perplexed what to think 
about them and about the parties concerned in them. They need 
a comment, — they are evidently but a text for a comment, — 
they have no comment; and as they stand, may be turned this 
way or that way, according to the accidental tone of mind in the 
reader. And often the true comment, when given us in other 
parts of Scripture, is startling. I think it startling at first sight 
that Lot, being such as he is represented to be on the whole in the 
Old Testament, should be called by St. Peter “a just man.” I 
think Ehud’s assassination of Eglon a startling act, — the praise 
given to Jael for killing Sisera, startling. It is evident that the 
letter of the sacred history conveys to the ordinary reader a very 
inadequate idea of the facts recorded in it considered as bodily, 
substantial, and (as it were) living and breathing transactions. 
(D.A., pp. 178-179.) 
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Simplicity leads a writer to say things without display; and 
depth obliges him to use inadequate words. Scripture then, 
treating of invisible things, at best must use words less than those 
things; and, as if from that no words can be worthy of them, it 
does not condescend to use even the strongest that exist, but often 
take the plainest. The deeper the thought, the plainer the word; 
the word and thought diverge from each other. Again, it is a 
property of depth to lead a writer into verbal contradictions; and 
it is a property of simplicity not to care to avoid them. Again, 
when a writer is deep, his half sentences, parentheses, clauses, nay 
his words, have a meaning in them independent of the context, 
and admit of exposition. There is nothing put in for ornament’s 
sake, or for rhetoric; nothing put in for the mere sake of anything 
else, but all for its own sake; all as the expressions and shadows 
of great things, as seeds of thought, and with corresponding reali- 
ties. Moreover, when a writer is deep, or again when he is sim- 
ple, he does not set about exhausting his subject in his remarks 
upon it; he says so much as is in point, no more; he does not go 
out of his way to complete a view or to catch at collateral thoughts; 
he has something before him which he aims at, and, while he can- 
not help including much in his meaning which he does not aim 
at, he does aim at one thing, not at another. (D. A., p. 174.) 


It may be objected that there is no allusion to Catholic doc- 
trines, even where one would think there must have been, had 
they been in the inspired writer’s mind; that is, supposing them 
part of the Divine Revelation. For instance, if Baptism is so 
indispensable for the evangelical blessings, why do we hear noth- 
ing of the baptism of the Apostles? If Ordinances are so im- 
perative now, why does not our Lord say so, when He says, 
“Neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, shall ye worship 
the Father”? That is, the tone of the New Testament is unsac- 
ramental; and the impression it leaves on the mind is not that of 
a Priesthood and its attendant system. This may be objected: 
yet I conceive that a series of Scripture parallels to this, as regards 
other matters, might easily be drawn out, all depending on this 
principle, and illustrating it in the case before us; viz., that when 
the sacred writers were aiming at one thing, they did not go out 
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of their way ever so little to introduce another. The fashion of 
this day, indeed, is ever to speak about all religious things at once, 
and never to introduce one, but to introduce all, and never to 
maintain reserve about any; and those who are imbued with the 
spirit which this implies, doubtless will find it difficult to under- 
stand how the sacred writers could help speaking of what was 
very near their subject, when it was not their subject. (D.A., 


p. 181.) 


The impression we gain from Scripture need not be any cri- 
terion or any measure of its true and full sense; that solemn and 
important truths may be silently taken for granted, or alluded to 
in a half sentence, or spoken of indeed, yet in such unadorned 
language that we may fancy we see through it, and see nothing; 
— peculiarities of Scripture which result from what is the peculiar 
character of its teaching, simplicity and depth. Yet even without 
taking into account these peculiarities, it is obvious, from what 
meets us daily in the course of life, how insufficient a test is the 
surface of any one composition, conversation, or transaction, of 
the full circle of opinions of its author. How different persons 
are, when we know them, from what they appeared to us in their 
writings! how many opinions do they hold, which we did not 
expect in them! how many practices and ways have they, how 
many peculiarities, how many tastes, which we did not imagine! 


(D.A., pp. 192-193.) 


I have been arguing that Scripture is a deep book, and that the 
peculiar doctrines concerning the Church, contained in the Prayer 
Book, are in its depths. Now let it be remarked in corroboration, 
first, that the early Church always did consider Scripture to be 
what I have been arguing that it is from its structure, — viz., a 
book with very recondite meanings; this they considered, not 
merely with reference to its teaching the particular class of doc- 
trines in question, but as regards its entire teaching. They con- 
sidered that it was full of mysteries. Therefore, saying that 
Scripture has deep meanings, is not an hypothesis invented to 
meet this particular difficulty, that the Church doctrines are not 
on its surface, but is an acknowledged principle of interpretation 
independent of it. 
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Secondly, it is also certain that the early Church did herself 
conceal these same Church doctrines. I am not determining 
whether or not all her writers did so, or all her teachers, or at all 
times, but merely that, viewing that early period as a whole, there 
is on the whole a great secrecy observed in it concerning such 
doctrines (for instance) as the Trinity and the Eucharist; that is, 
the early Church did the very thing which I have been supposing 
Scripture does, — conceal high truths. To suppose that Scrip- 
ture conceals them, is not an hypothesis invented to meet the 
difficulty arising from the fact that they are not on the surface; 
for the early Church, independent of that alleged difficulty, did 
herself in her own teaching conceal them. This is a second very 
curious coincidence. If the early Church had reasons for con- 
cealment, it may be that Scripture has the same; especially if we 
suppose, — what at the very least is no very improbable idea, — 
that the system of the early Church is a continuation of the system 
of those inspired men who wrote the New Testament. (D.A., 
Pp. 194-195.) 


14. ON THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


It is maintained that the Beautiful and the Virtuous mean the 
same thing, and are convertible terms. Accordingly Conscience 
is found out to be but slavish; and a fine taste, an exquisite “ense 
of the decorous, the graceful, and the appropriate, this is to be 
our true guide for ordering our mind and our conduct, and bring- 
ing the whole man into shape. These are great sophisms, it is 
plain; for, true though it be, that virtue is always expedient, al- 
ways fair, it does not therefore follow that every thing which 1s 
expedient, and every thing which is fair, is virtuous. A pesti- 
lence is an evil, yet may have its undeniable uses; and war, “glo- 
rious war,” is an evil, yet an army is a very beautiful object to look 
upon; and what holds in these cases, may hold in others; so that 
it is not very safe or logical to say that Utility and Beauty are 
guarantees for Virtue. (H.S., III, p. 80.) 


Men of reverential and religious tempers are apt to hide them- 
selves from those who are not worthy of them. (E.C. and H., 
II, p. 378.) 
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What we want, is to understand that we are in the place in 
which the early Christians were, with the same covenant, minis- 
try, sacraments, and duties; — to realize a state of things long 
past away; — to feel that we are in a sinful world, a world lying 
in wickedness; to discern our position in it, that we are witnesses 
in it, that reproach and suffering are our portion, — so that we 
must not “think it strange” if they come upon us, but a kind of 
gracious exception if they do not; to have our hearts awake, as if 
we had seen Christ and His Apostles, and seen their miracles, — 
awake to the hope and waiting of His second coming, looking 
out for it, nay, desiring to see the tokens of it; thinking often 
and much of the judgment to come, dwelling on and adequately 
entering into the thought, that we individually shall be judged. 


(D.A., pp. 75-76.) 


We are not sent into this world for nothing; we are not born 
at random; we are not here, that we may go to bed at night, and 
get up in the morning, toil for our bread, eat and drink, laugh 
and joke, sin when we have a mind, and reform when we are 
tired of sinning, rear a family and die. (D.M.C., p. 111.) 


Detachment, as we know from spiritual books, is a rare and 
high Christian virtue; a great Saint, St. Philip Neri, said that, 
if he had a dozen really detached men, he should be able to con- 
vert the world. To be detached is to be loosed from every tie 
which binds the soul to the earth, to be dependent on nothing 
sublunary, to lean on nothing temporal; it is to care simply noth- 
ing what other men choose to think or say of us, or do to us; to 
go about our own work, because it is our duty, as soldiers go to 
battle, without a care for the consequences; to account credit, 
honour, name, easy circumstances, comfort, human affections, just 
nothing at all, when any religious obligation involves the sacrifice 
of them. It is to be as reckless of all these goods of life on such 
occasions, as under ordinary circumstances we are lavish and wan- 
ton, if I must take an example, in our use of water, — or as we 
make a present of our words without grudging to friend or 
stranger, — or as we get rid of wasps or flies or gnats, which 
trouble us, without any sort of compunction, without hesitation 
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before the act, and without a second thought after it. (H.S. 
III, p. 130.) 


Religious obedience is a very intricate problem, and the more 
so the farther we proceed in it. The moral growth within us 
must be symmetrical, in order to be beautiful or lasting; hence 
mature sanctity is seldom recognized by others, where it really 
exists, never by the world at large. (O.U.S., pp. 47-48.) 


The impure then cannot love God; and those who are with- 
out love of God cannot really be pure. Purity prepares the 
soul for love, and love confirms the soul in purity. The flame 
of love will not be bright unless the substance which feeds it be 
pure and unadulterate; and the most dazzling purity is but as 
iciness and desolation unless it draws its life from fervent love. 


(D.M.C., p. 63.) 


Good is never done except at the expense of those who do it: 
truth is never enforced except at the sacrifice of its propounders. 
(P.P.C., pp. 402-403.) 


The philosopher has only to confess that he is liable to be de- 
ceived by false appearances and reasonings, to be biassed by preju- 
dice, and led astray by a warm fancy; he is humble because sensible 
he is ignorant, cautious because he knows himself to be fallible, 
docile because he really desires to learn. But Christianity, in 
addition to this confession, requires him to acknowledge himself 
to be a rebel in the sight of God, and a breaker of that fair and 
goodly order of things which the Creator once established. The 
philosopher confesses himself to be imperfect; the Christian feels 
himself to be sinful and corrupt. (0O.U.S., pp. 12-13.) 


We ought not to be sanguine about anything; the right rule is 
to hope nothing, to fear nothing, to expect nothing, to be pre- 
pared for everything. (E.C. and H.,I, pp. 278-279.) 


A life in the country in the midst of one’s own people, was the 
dream of Roman poets from Virgil to Juvenal, and the reward 
of Roman statesmen from Cincinnatus to Pliny. I called to 
mind the Corycian old man, so beautifully sketched in the fourth 
Georgc, and then my own fantastic protestation in years long 
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dead and gone, that, if I were free to choose my own line of 
life, it should be that of a gardener in some great family, a life 
without care, without excitement, in which the gifts of the Crea- 
tor screened off man’s evil doings, and the romance of the past 
coloured and illuminated the matter-of-fact present. (H.S., III, 


p: 63-) 


In a higher world it is otherwise, but here below to live is 
to change, and to be perfect is to have changed often. (D.C.D., 


p. 40.) 


We may learn what is the peculiar gift of the Spirit even with- 
out seeking in Scripture for any express contrast between graces 
and virtues, by considering the Christian moral code as a whole, 
and the general impression which it would make on minds which 
had been instructed in nothing beyond the ordinary morality 
which nature teaches. Such are the following passages — we 
are bid not to resist evil, but to turn the cheek to the smiter; to 
forgive from our hearts our brother, though he sin against us 
until seventy times seven; to love and bless our enemies; to love 
without dissimulation; to esteem others better than ourselves; to 
bear one another’s burdens; to condescend to men of low estate; 
to minister to our brethren the more humbly, the higher our 
station is; to be like little children in simplicity and humility. 
We are to guard against every idle word, and to aim at great 
plainness of speech; to make prayer our solace, and hymns and 
psalms our mirth; to be careless about the honours and emolu- 
ments of the world; to maintain almost a voluntary poverty (at 
least so far as renouncing all superfluous wealth may be called 
such); to observe a purity severe as an utter abhorrence of un- 
cleanness can make it to be; willingly to part with hand or eye in 
the desire to be made like to the pattern of the Son of God; and 
to think little of friends or country, or the prospects of ordinary 
domestic happiness, for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. (O.U.S., 


PP- 45-46.) 


That a thing is true, is no reason that it should be said, but 
that it should be done; that it should be acted upon; that it 
should be made our own inwardly. (P.P.S., V, p. 45.) 
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We are not our own, any more than what we possess is our 
own. We did not make ourselves, we cannot be supreme over 
ourselves. We cannot be our own masters. We are God’s 
property by creation, by redemption, by regeneration. (P.P.S., 
V, p. 83.) 


No true penitent forgets or forgives himself: an unforgiving 
spirit towards himself is the very price of God’s forgiving him. 
(S.S.D., p. 24.) 


What is more elevating and transporting, than the generosity 
of heart which risks everything on God’s word. (P.P.S., II, 
p- 215.) 


To every one of us there are but two beings in the whole world, 
himself and God; for, as to this outward scene, its pleasures and 
pursuits, its honours and cares, its contrivances, its personages, its 
kingdoms, its multitude of busy slaves, what are they to us? 
nothing — no more than a show: — “The world passeth away 
and the lust thereof.” And as to those others nearer to us, who 
are not to be classed with the vain world, I mean our friends and 
relations, whom we are right in loving, these, too, after all, are 
nothing to us here. They cannot really help or profit us; we see 
them, and they act upon us, only (as it were) at a distance, through 
the medium of sense; they cannot get at our souls; they cannot 


enter into our thoughts, or really be companions to us. (P.P.S., 
I, pp. 20~21.) 


They [men suffering mere remorse] disburden themselves to 
no one: to God they will not, to the world they cannot confess. 
The world will not attend to their confession; it is a good as- 
sociate, but it cannot be an intimate. It cannot approach us or 
stand by us in trouble; it is no Paraclete; it leaves all our feelings 
buried within us, either tumultuous, or, at best, dead: it leaves 
us gloomy or obdurate. Such is our state, while we live to the 
world, whether we be in sorrow or in joy. Weare pent up within 
ourselves, and are therefore miserable. Perhaps we may not be 
able to analyse our misery, or even to realize it, as persons often- 
times who are in bodily sicknesses. We do not know, perhaps, 
what or where our pain is; we are so used to it that we do not call 
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it pain. Still so it is; we need a relief to our hearts, that they may 
be dark and sullen no longer, or that they may not go on feeding 
upon themselves; we need to escape from ourselves to something 
beyond; and much as we may wish it otherwise, and may try to 
make idols to ourselves, nothing short of God’s presence is our 
true refuge; everything else is either a mockery, or but an ex- 
pedient useful for its season or in its measure. (P.P.S., V, pp. 
324-325.) 


Never think yourself safe because you do your duty in ninety- 
nine points; it is the hundredth which is to be the ground of your 
self-denial. (P.P.S., I, p. 68.) 


What was it men were doing before the flood came? things 
very different from what men do now? No; they did the same 
things as we. “They did eat, they drank, they married wives, 
they were given in marriage, they bought, they sold, they planted, 
they builded.” Are these thingsevil? Yes; they are evil unless 
they are good; they are evil unless they have become good; they 
are evil until Christ sanctifies them; and then, and not till then, 
are they good. (S.S.D., pp. 108-109.) 


Herein is the importance of the doctrine of original sin. It 
is very humbling, and as such the only true introduction to the 
preaching of the Gospel. Men can without trouble be brought to 
confess that they sin, i. e. that they commit sins. They know 
well enough they are not perfect; nay, that they do nothing in 
the best manner. But they do not like to be told that the race 
from which they proceed is degenerate. Even the indolent have 
pride here. (P.P.S., I, p. 87.) 


“Doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly with our 
God,” are to most men grievous. (P.P.S., I, p. 99.) 


What a truly wretched state is that coldness and dryness of 
soul, in which so many live and die, high and low, learned and 
unlearned. Many a great man, many a peasant, many a busy 
man, lives and dies with closed heart, with affections undeveloped, 
unexercised. You see the poor man, passing day after day, Sun- 
day after Sunday, year after year, without a thought in his mind, 
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to appearance almost like a stone. You see the educated man, 
full of thought, full of intelligence, full of action, but still with a 
stone heart, as cold and dead as regards his affections, as if he were 
the poor ignorant countryman. You see others, with warm af- 
fections, perhaps, for their families, with benevolent feelings 
towards their fellow-men, yet stopping there; centring their 
hearts on what is sure to fail them, as being perishable. Life 
passes, riches fly away, popularity is fickle, the senses decay, the 
world changes, friends die. One alone is constant; One alone 
is true to us; One alone can be true; One alone can be all things 
to us; One alone can supply our needs; One alone can train us 
up to our full perfection; One alone can give a meaning to our 
complex and intricate nature; One alone can give us tune and 
harmony; One alone can form and possess us. (P.P.S., V., pp. 


325-326.) 


There was One alone who began and finished and died. (E.C. 
and H., Il, p. 317.) 


Nothing lasts, nothing keeps incorrupt and pure, which comes 
of mere feeling; feelings die like spring-flowers, and are fit only 
to be cast into the oven. Persons thus circumstanced will find 
their religion fail them in time; a revulsion of mind will ensue. 
They will feel a violent distaste for what pleased them before, a 
sickness and weariness of mind; or even an enmity towards it; 
or a great disappointment; or a confusion and perplexity and 
despondence. They have learned to think religion easier than it 
is, themselves better than they are. (S.S.D.., p- 119.) 


Our duty lies in acts, — acts of course of every kind, acts of 
the mind, as well as of the tongue, or of the hand; but anyhow, 
it lies mainly in acts; it does not directly lie in moods or feelings. 
He who aims at praying well, loving sincerely, disputing meekly, 
as the respective duties occur, is wise and religious; but he who 
aims vaguely and generally at being in a spiritual frame of mind, 
is entangled in a deceit of words, which gain a meaning only by 
being made mischievous. (P.P.S., II, p. 160.) 


We attempt great things with the certainty of failing, and yet 
the necessity of attempting; and so while we attempt, need con- 
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tinual forgiveness for the failure of the attempt. (P.P.S., I, p. 
92.) 

Men who fancy they see what is not are more energetic, and 
make their way better, than those who see nothing; and so the 
undoubting infidel, the fanatic, the heresiarch, are able to do much, 
while the mere hereditary Christian, who has never realized the 
truths which he holds, is unable to do anything. (J. of U., p. 
xviii.) 

When Scripture promises us that its commandments shall be 
easy, it couples the promise with the injunction that we should 
seek God early. “Ilove them that love Me, and those that seek 
Me early shall find Me.” ? Again: “Remember now thy Crea- 
tor in the days of thy youth.” * (P.P.S., I, p. 101.) 


The soul of man is intended to be a well-ordered polity, in 
which there are many powers and faculties, and each has its due 
place; and for these to exceed their limits is sin; yet they cannot 
be kept within those limits except by being governed, and we 
are unequal to this task of governing ourselves except after long 
habit. While we are learning to govern ourselves, we are con- 
stantly exposed to the risk, or rather to the occurrence, of number- 
less failures. We have failures by the way, though we triumph 
in the end; and thus, as I just now implied, the process of learn- 
ing to obey God is, in one sense, a process of sinning, from the 
nature of the case. We have much to be forgiven; nay, we have 
the more to be forgiven the more we attempt. The higher our 
aims, the greater our risks. (P.P.S., V, pp. 213-214.) 


Any of you, my brethren, who will not take advantage of this 
considerate providence, if you will not turn to God now with a 
warm heart, you will hereafter be obliged to do so (if you do 
so at all) with a cold heart; — which is much harder. God keep 
you from this! (P.P.S., I, p. 111.) 


The Christian has a deep, silent, hidden peace, which the world 
sees not, — like some well in a retired and shady place, difficult 


2 Prov. viii. 17. 
® Eccles. xii. 1. 
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of access. He is the greater part of his time by himself, and when 
he is in solitude, that is his real state. What he is when left to 
himself and to his God, that is his true life. He can bear him- 
self; he can (as it were) joy in himself, for it is the grace of God 
within him, it is the presence of the Eternal Comforter, in which 
he joys. He can bear, he finds it pleasant, to be with himself at 
all times, — “never less alone than when alone.” He can lay his 
head on his pillow at night, and own in God’s sight, with over- 
flowing heart, that he wants nothing, — that he “is full and 
abounds,” — that God has been all things to him, and that noth- 
ing is not his which God could give him. More thankfulness, 
more holiness, more of heaven he needs indeed, but the thought 
that he can have more is not a thought of trouble, but of joy. 
It does not interfere with his peace to know that he may grow 
nearer God. Such is the Christian’s peace, when, with a single 
heart and the Cross in his eye, he addresses and commends him- 
self to Him with whom the night is as clear as the day. St. Paul 
says that “the peace of God shall keep our hearts and minds.” 
By “keep” is meant “guard,” or “garrison,” our hearts; so as to 
keep out enemies. And he says, our “hearts and minds” in con- 
trast to what the world sees of us. Many hard things may be 
said of the Christian, and done against him, but he has a secret 
preservative or charm, and minds them not. (P.P.S., V, pp- 
69-70.) 


Let those who have had seasons of seriousness, lengthen them 
into a life; and let those who have made good resolves in Lent, 
remember them in Eastertide; and let those who have hitherto 
lived religiously, learn devotion; and let those who have lived 
in good conscience, learn to live by faith; and let those who have 
made a good profession, aim at consistency; and let those who 
take pleasure in religious worship, aim at inward sanctity; and 
let those who have knowledge, learn to love; and let those who 
meditate, forget not mortification. (S.S.D., p. 149.) 


_ The happiness of the soul consists in the exercise of the affec- 
tions; not in sensual pleasures, not in activity, not in excitement, 
not in self-esteem, not in the consciousness of power, not in knowl- 
edge; in none of these things lies our happiness, but in our af- 
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fections being elicited, employed, supplied. As hunger and thirst, 
as taste, sound, and smell, are the channels through which this 
bodily frame receives pleasure, so the affections are the instru- 
ments by which the soul has pleasure. When they are exercised 
duly, it is happy; when they are undeveloped, restrained, or 
thwarted, it is not happy. This is our real and true bliss, not 
to know, or to affect, or to pursue; but to love, to hope, to joy, 
to admire, to revere, to adore. (P.P.S., V, pp. 315-316.) 


Impassioned thoughts, high aspirations, sublime imaginings, 
have no strength in them. They can no more make a man obey 
consistently, than they can move mountains. (P.P.S.,I, p. 115.) 


Humility is one of the most difficult of virtues both to attain 
and to ascertain. It lies close upon the heart itself, and its tests 
are exceedingly delicate and subtle. . . Ancient civilization had 
not the idea, and had no word to express it: or rather, it had the 
idea, and considered it a defect of mind, not a virtue, so that the 
word which denoted it conveyed a reproach. As to the modern 
world, you may gather its ignorance of it by its perversion of the 
somewhat parallel term “condescension.” Humility or con- 
descension, viewed as a virtue of conduct, may be said to consist, 
as in other things, so in our placing ourselves in our thoughts 
on a level with our inferiors; it is not only a voluntary relinquish- 
ment of the privileges of our own station, but an actual participa- 
tion or assumption of the condition of those to whom we stoop. 
This is true humility, to feel and to behave as if we were low; 
not, to cherish a notion of our importance, while we affect a low 
position. (J. of U., p. 205.) 


Be quite sure that resolute, consistent obedience, though un- 
attended with high transport and warm emotion, is far more ac- 
ceptable to Him than all those passionate longings to live in His 
sight, which look more like religion to the uninstructed. At the 
very best these latter are but the graceful beginnings of obedience, 
graceful and becoming in children, but in grown spiritual men 
indecorous, as the sports of boyhood would seem in advanced 
years. Learn to live by faith, which is a calm, deliberate, rational 
principle, full of peace and comfort. (P.P.S.,1, pp. 122-123.) 
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Religious men, knowing what great things have been done for 
them, cannot but grow greater in mind in consequence. We 
know how power and responsibility change men in matters of 
this world. They become more serious, more vigilant, more 
circumspect, more practical, more decisive; they fear to commit 
mistakes, yet they dare more, because they have a consciousness 
of liberty and of power, and an opportunity for great successes. 
And thus the Christian, even in the way of nature, without speak- 
ing of the influence of heavenly grace upon him, cannot but 
change from the state of children to that of men, when he un- 
derstands his own privileges. The more he knows and fears the 
gift committed to him, so much the more reverent is he towards 
himself, as being put in charge with it. (S.S.D., p. 143.) 


He who gives up regularity in prayer has lost a principal means 
of reminding himself that spiritual life is obedience to a Lawgiver, 
not a mere feeling or a taste. (P.P.S.,1, p. 253.) 


What is meditating on Christ? it is simply this, thinking habitu- 
ally and constantly of Him and of His deeds and sufferings. It 
is to have Him before our minds as One whom we may con- 
template, worship, and address when we rise up, when we lie 
down, when we eat and drink, when we are at home and abroad, 
when we are working, or walking, or at rest, when we are alone, 
and again when we are in company; this is meditating. And by 
this, and nothing short of this, will our hearts come to feel as 
they ought. We have stony hearts, hearts as hard as the high- 
ways; the history of Christ makes no impression on them. And 
yet, if we would be saved, we must have tender, sensitive, living 
hearts; our hearts must be broken, must be broken up like ground, 
and dug, and watered, and tended, and cultivated, till they be- 
come as gardens, gardens of Eden, acceptable to our God, gardens 
in which the Lord God may walk and dwell; filled, not with briars 
and thorns, but with all sweet-smelling and useful plants, with 
heavenly trees and flowers. The dry and barren waste must 
burst forth into springs of living water. This change must take 

_ Place in our hearts if we would be saved; in a word, we must 
have what we have not by nature, faith and love; and how is 
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this to be effected, under God’s grace, but by godly and practical 
meditation through the day? (P.P.S., VI, pp. 41-42.) 


It is often remarked of uneducated persons, who have hitherto 
thought little of the unseen world, that, on their turning to God, 
looking into themselves, regulating their hearts, reforming their 
conduct, and meditating on death and judgment, heaven and hell, 
they seem to become, in point of intellect, different beings from 
what they were. Before, they took things as they came, and 
thought no more of one thing than another. But now every 
event has a meaning; they have their own estimate of whatever 
happens to them; they are mindful of times and seasons, and 
compare the present with the past; and the world, no longer 
dull, monotonous, unprofitable, and hopeless, is a various and 
complicated drama, with parts and an object, and an awful moral. 


(I. of U., p. 133.) 


[The Lord’s Prayer] consists of seven petitions; three have 
reference to Almighty God, four to the petitioners; and could 
any form of words be put together which so well could be called 
the Prayer of the Pilgrim? We often hear it said, that the true 
way of serving God is to serve man, as if religion consisted merely 
in acting well our part in life, not in direct faith, obedience, and 
worship: how different is the spirit of this prayer! Evil round 
about him, enemies and persecutors in his path, temptation in 
prospect, help for the day, sin to be expiated, God’s will in his 
heart, God’s Name on his lips, God’s kingdom in his hopes: this 
is the view it gives us of a Christian. What simplicity! what 
grandeur! and what definiteness! how one and the same, how 
consistent with all that we read of him elsewhere in Scripture! 
(S.S.D., p. 289.) 


God fights for those who do not fight for themselves; such is 
the great truth, such is the gracious rule, which is declared and 
exemplified in the Gospel; “Dearly beloved, avenge not your- 
selves,” says St. Paul, “but rather give place unto wrath, for it 
is written, Vengeance is Mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” Do 
nothing, and you have done every thing. The less you do, the 
more God will do for you. The more you submit to the violence 
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of the world, the more powerfully will He rise against the world, 
who is irresistible. The less you ward off the world’s blows from 
you, the more heavy will be His blows upon the world, if not in 
your cause, at least in His own. (8.8.D., p. 303.) 


They alone are able truly to enjoy this world, who begin with 
the world unseen. ‘They alone enjoy it, who have first abstained 
from it. They alone can truly feast, who have first fasted; they 
alone are able to use the world, who have learned not to abuse 
it; they alone inherit it, who take it as a shadow of the world to 
come, and who for that world to come relinquish it. (P.P.S., 
VI, p. 93.) 


Judging by mere worldly reason, the Christian ought to be 
self-conceited, for he is gifted; he ought to understand evil, be- 
cause he sees and speaks of it; he ought to feel resentment, be- 
cause he is conscious of being injured; he ought to act from self- 
interest, because he knows that what is right is also expedient; 
he ought to be conscious and fond of the exercises of private judg- 
ment, because he engages in them; he ought to be doubting and 
hesitating in his faith, because his evidence for it might be greater 
than it is; he ought to have no expectation of Christ’s coming, 
because Christ has delayed so long; but not so: his mind and 
heart are formed on a different mould. In these, and ten thou- 
sand other ways, he is open to the misapprehensions of the world, 
which neither has his feelings nor can enter into them. Nor can 
he explain and defend them on considerations which all men, 
good and bad, can understand. He goes by a law which others 
know not; not his own wisdom and the judgment of the Spirit, 
which is imparted to him, — by that inward incommunicable 
perception of truth and duty, which is the rule of his reason, af- 
fections, wishes, tastes, and all that is in him, and which is the 
result of persevering obedience. This it is which gives so un- 
earthly a character to his whole life and conversation, which is 
“hid with Christ in God.” (P.P.S., VI, pp. 266—267.) 


The doctrine of the Cross does but teach, though infinitely 
more forcibly, still after all it does but teach the very same lesson 
which this world teaches to those who live long in it, who have 
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much experience in it, who know it. The world is sweet to the 
lips, but bitter to the taste. It pleases at first, but not at last. It 
looks gay on the outside, but evil and misery lie concealed within. 
When a man has passed a certain number of years in it, he cries 
out with the Preacher, “Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” Nay, 
if he has not religion for his guide, he will be forced to go further, 
and say, “All is vanity and vexation of spirit,” all is disappoint- 
ment; all is sorrow; all is pain. The sore judgments of God 
upon sin are concealed within it, and force a man to grieve whether 
he will or no. Therefore the doctrine of the Cross of Christ 
does but anticipate for us our experience of the world. It is true, 
it bids us grieve for our sins in the midst of all that smiles and 
glitters around us; but if we will not heed it, we shall at length 
be forced to grieve for them from undergoing their fearful punish- 
ment. (P.P.S., VI, pp. 87-88.) 


The thought of God, and nothing short of it, is the happiness 
of man; for though there is much besides to serve as subject of 
knowledge, or motive for action, or means of excitement, yet 
the affections require a something more vast and more enduring 
than anything created. What is novel and sudden excites, but 
does not influence; what is pleasurable or useful raises no awe; 
self moves no reverence, and mere knowledge kindles no love. 
He alone is sufficient for the heart who made it. I do not say, 
of course, that nothing short of the Almighty Creator can awaken 
and answer to our love, reverence, and trust; man can do this for 
man. Man doubtless is an object to rouse his brother’s love, and 
repays it in his measure. Nay, it is a great duty, one of the two 
chief duties of religion, thus to be minded towards our neighbour. 
But I am not speaking here of what we can do, or ought to do, 
but what it is our happiness to do; and surely it may be said that 
though the love of the brethren, the love of all men, be one half 
of our obedience, yet exercised by itself, were that passible, which 
it is not, it would be no part of our reward. And for this reason, 
if for no other, that our hearts require something more permanent 
and uniform than man can be. We gain much for a time from 
fellowship with each other. It is a relief to us, as fresh air to 
the fainting, or meat and drink to the hungry, or a flood of tears 
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to the heavy in mind. It is a soothing comfort to have those 
whom we may make our confidants; a comfort to have those to 
whom we may confess our faults; a comfort to have those to 
whom we may look for sympathy. Love of home and family in 
these and other ways is sufficient to make this life tolerable to the 
multitude of men, which otherwise it would not be; but still, 
after all, our affections exceed such exercise of them, and demand 
what is more stable. Do not all men die? are they not taken 
from us? are they not as uncertain as the grass of the field? We 
do not give our hearts to things irrational, because these have no 
permanence in them. We do not place our affections in sun, 
moon, and stars, or this rich and fair earth, because all things ma- 
terial come to nought and vanish like day and night. Man, too, 
though he has an intelligence within him, yet in his best estate 
he is altogether vanity. If our happiness consists in our affec- 
tions being employed and recompensed, “man that is born of a 
woman” cannot be our happiness; for how can he stay another, 
who “continueth not in one stay” himself? (P.P.S., V, pp. 316- 
317.) 


One only among the sons of men has carried out a perfect 
work, and satisfied and exhausted the mission on which He came. 
One alone has with His last breath said “Consummatum est.” 
(I. of U., p. 267.) 


15. On TRADITION 


Tradition has its legitimate place and itstrue service. By tradi- 
tion is meant, what has ever been held, as far as we know, though 
we do not know how it came to be held, and for that very reason 
think it true, because else it would not be held. Now, tradition 
is of great and legitimate use as an initial means of gaining notions 
about historical and other facts; it is the way in which things first 
come to us; it is natural and necessary to trust it; it is an informant 
we make use of daily. Life is not long enough for proving every- 
thing; we are obliged to take a great many things upon the credit 
of others. Moreover, tradition is really a ground in reason, an 
argument for believing, to a certain point. (P.P.C., p. 46.) 
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Tradition, then, being information, not authenticated, but im- 
memorial, is a prima-facie evidence of the facts which it witnesses. 
It is sufficient to make us take a thing for granted, in default of 
real proof; it is sufficient for our having an opinion about it; it is 
sufficient often to make us feel it to be safest to act in a certain 
way under circumstances; it 1s wot sufhcient in reason to make us 
sure, much less to make us angry with those who take a different 
view of the matter. It is not sufficient to warrant us to dispense 
with proof the other way, if it be offered tous. (P.P.C., p. 47.) 


Catholics hold that the Apostles made over the Divine Revela- 
tion to the generation after them, not only in writing, but by word 
of mouth, and in the ritual of the Church. We consider that the 
New Testament is not the whole of what they left us; that they 
left us a number of doctrines, not in writing at all, but living 
in the minds and mouths of the faithful. (P.P.C., p. 317.) 


A multiplication of traditions may make a wonderfully strong 
proof, strong enough even for a person to die for. (P.P.C., 
P- 49) 


16. ON THE WorLD 


The world overcomes us, not merely by appealing to our reason, 
or by exciting our passions, but by imposing on our imagination. 
(0.U.S., p. 122.) 


The world is inquiring, and large-minded, and knows many 
things; it talks well and profoundly; but is there one among 
its Babel of religious opinions which it would be a Martyr for? 
(‘D.M.C., p. 181.) 


It is indeed by no means clear that Christianity has at any time 
been of any great spiritual advantage to the world at large. The 
general temper of mankind, taking man individually, is what it 
ever was, restless and discontented, or sensual, or unbelieving. 
In barbarous times, indeed, the influence of the Church was suc- 
cessful in effecting far greater social order and external decency 
of conduct than are known in heathen countries; and at all times 
it will abash and check excesses which conscience itself condemns. 
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But it has ever been a restraint on the world rather than a guide 
to personal virtue and perfection on a large scale; its fruits are 
negative. 

True it is, that in the more advanced periods of society a greater 
innocence and probity of conduct and courtesy of manners will 
prevail; but these, though they have sometimes been accounted 
illustrations of the peculiar Christian character, have in fact no 
necessary connexion with it. For why should they not be referred 
to that mere advancement of civilization and education of the in- 
tellect, which is surely competent to produce them? (0.U.S., 
p- 40.) 


Principle is always respectable; even a bad man is more re- 
spected, though he may be more hated, if he owns and justifies 
his actions, than if he is wicked by accident. (D. of A.,1, p. 251.) 


The true light of the world offends more men than it attracts; 
and its divine origin is shown, not in its marked effects on the 
mass of mankind, but in its surprising power of elevating the 
moral character where it is received in spirit and in truth. Its 
scattered saints, in all ranks of life, speak of it to the thoughtful 
inquirer: but to the world at large, its remarkable continuance 
on the earth is its swiftness, — its pertinacity of existence, confront- 
ing, as it has in turn, every variety of opinion, and triumphing 
over them all. To the multitude it does not manifest itself; — 
not that it willingly is hid from them, but that the perverse free- 
dom of their will keeps them at a distance from it. (O.U.S., 
pp: 41-42.) 


Here then is the problem: the social state is necessary for man, 
but it seems to contain in itself the elements of its own undoing. 
It requires a power to enforce the laws, and to rule the unruly; 
but what law is to control that power, and to rule the ruler? Ac- 
cording to the common adage, “Quis custodiat ipsos custodes?” 
Who is to hinder the governor dispensing with the law in his 
own favour? History shows us that this problem is as ordinary 
as itis perplexing. (D.A., p. 314.) 


In this world no one rules by mere love; if you are but amiable, 
you are no hero; to be powerful, you must be strong, and to have 
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dominion you must have a genius for organizing. (H.S., III, 
p. 85.) 


This is ever the case with men who do wrong; they quiet the 
voice within them by the imagination that all others are pretty 
much what they are themselves. (P.P.C., pp. 153-154.) 


The world, viewed as in God?s sight, can never become wiser 
or more enlightened than it has been. We cannot mount upon 
the Jabours of our forefathers. We have the same nature that 
man ever had, and we must begin from the point man ever began 
from, and work out our salvation in the same slow, persevering 


manner. (P.P.S., I, p. 85.) 


Fatalism is the refuge of a conscience-stricken mind, maddened 
at the sight of evils which it has brought upon itself, and cannot 
remove. (O.U.S., p. 145.) 


Material force is the wltima ratio of political society every- 
where. Arms alone can keep the peace. (D.A., p. 355.) 


[The world] is determined to make religion bright and sunny 
and joyous, whatever be the form of it which it adopts. And it 
will handle the Catholic doctrine in this spirit; it will skim over 
it; it will draw it out in mere bucketsful; it will substitute its 
human cistern for the well of truth; it will be afraid of the deep 
well, the abyss of God’s judgments and God’s mercies. (S.S.D., 
p. 117.) 


In all cases, what is often and unhesitatingly asserted, at length 
finds credit with the mass of mankind. (O.U.S., p. 122.) 


I am not so irrational as to despise Public Opinion; I have no 
thought of making light of a tribunal established in the conditions 
and necessities of human nature. It has its place in the very 
constitution of society; it ever has existed, it ever will exist, 
whether in the commonwealth of nations, or in the humble and 
secluded village. But wholesome as it is as a principle, it has, in 
common with all things human, great imperfections, and makes 
many mistakes. Too often it is nothing else than what the whole 
world opines, and no one in particular. Your neighbour assures 
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you that every one is of one way of thinking; that there is but 
one opinion on the subject; and while he claims not to be 
answerable for it, he does not hesitate to propound and spread 
it. In such cases, every one is appealing to every one else; and 
the constituent members of a community one by one think it their 
duty to defer and succumb to the voice of that same community 
asa whole. (4.8., III, p. 3.) 


A martyr or a confessor is a fact, and has its witness in itself; 
and, while it disarranges the theories of human wisdom, it also 
breaks in upon that security and seclusion into which men of the 
world would fain retire from the thought of religion. (O.U.S., 
P- 134.) 


It is difficult, certainly, to enlighten the savage, to make him 
peaceable, orderly, and self-denying; to persuade him to dress 
like a European, to make him prefer a feather-bed to the heather 
or the cave, and to appreciate the comforts of the fire-side and 
the tea-table: but it is indefinitely more difficult, even with the 
supernatural powers given to the Church, to make the most re- 
fined, accomplished, amiable of men, chaste or humble; to bring, 
not only his outward actions, but his thoughts, imaginations, and 
aims, into conformity to a law which is naturally distasteful to 
him. It is not wonderful, then, if the Church does not do so 
much in the Church’s way, as the world does in the world’s way. 
The world has nature as an ally, and the Church, on the whole, 


and as things are, has nature as an enemy. (D. of A., I, pp. 263- 
264.) 


A few highly-endowed men will rescue the world for centuries 
to come. (0.U.S., p. 97.) 


_ We never in this life can fully understand what is meant by our 
living for ever, but we can understand what is meant by this 
world’s not living for ever, by its dying never to rise again. And 
learning this, we learn that we owe it no service, no allegiance; 


it has no claim over us, and can do us no material good nor harm. 
(P.P.S., I, p. 21.) 
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Every thing is plain and easy to the earnest; it is the double- 
minded who find difficulties. (P.P.S., I, p. 36.) 


This has been the course of lawless pride and lust: . . . to lead 
us, first, to exult in our uncontrollable liberty of will and conduct; 
then, when we have ruined ourselves, to plead that we are the 
slaves of necessity. (O.U.S., p. 136.) 


The instance cannot be found in the history of mankind, in 
which an anti-Christian power could long abstain from persecut- 
ing. (O.U.S., p. 135.) 


The philosopher aspires towards a divine principle; the Chris- 
tian, towards a Divine Agent. Now, dedication of our energies 
to the service of a person is the occasion of the highest and most 
noble virtues, disinterested attachment, self-devotion, loyalty; 
habitual humility, moreover, from the knowledge that there must 
ever be one that is above us. On the other hand, in whatever 
degree we approximate towards a mere standard of excellence, 
we do not really advance towards it, but bring it to us; the excel- 
lence we venerate becomes part of ourselves — we become a god 
toourselves. This was one especial consequence of the pantheistic 
system of the Stoics, the later Pythagoreans, and other philoso- 
phers; in proportion as they drank into the spirit of eternal purity, 
they became divine in their own estimation. (O.U.S., p. 28.) 


Christ takes you at your word, so to speak; He offers to make 
you different. He says, “I will take away from you the heart of 
stone, the love of this world and its pleasures, if you will submit 
to My discipline.” Here a man draws back. No; he cannot 
bear to Jose the love of the world, to part with his present desires 
and tastes; he cannot consent to be changed. After all, he is 
well satisfied at the bottom of his heart to remain as he is, only 
he wants his conscience taken out of the way. (P.P.S., I, p. 37-) 


Most men called Christians . . . would go on almost as they 
do, neither much better nor much worse, if they believed Chris- 
tianity to be a fable. When young, they indulge their lusts, or 
at least pursue the world’s vanities; as time goes on, they get 
into a fair way of business, or other mode of making money; then 
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they marry and settle; and their interest coinciding with their 
duty, they seem to be, and think themselves, respectable and re- 
ligious men; they grow attached to things as they are; they begin 
to have a zeal against vice and error; and they follow after peace 
with all men. Such conduct indeed, as far as it goes, is right and 
praiseworthy. Only I say, it has not necessarily any thing to do 
with religion at all; . . . there is nothing they would not do 
still, though they had nothing to gain from it, except what they 
gain from it now: they do gain something now, they do gratify 
their present wishes, they are quiet and orderly, because it is 
their interest and taste to be so; but they venture nothing, they 
risk, they sacrifice, they abandon nothing on the faith of Christ’s 
word. (P.P.S., IV, pp. 301-302.) 


Left to itself, human nature tends to death, and utter apostasy 
from God, however plausible it may look externally. (S.S.D., 
p. 108.) 


V. MEDITATIONS AND DEVOTIONS 
MEDITATIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


I 


HOPE IN GOD — CREATOR 


(1) 
March 6, 1848 


1. God has created all things for good; all things for their 
greatest good; everything for its own good. What is the good 
of one is not the good of another; what makes one man happy 
would make another unhappy. God has determined, unless I 
interfere with His plans, that I should reach that which will be 
my greatest happiness. He looks on me individually, He calls 
me by my name, He knows what I can do, what I can best be, 
what is my greatest happiness, and He means to give it me. 

2. God knows what is my greatest happiness, but I do not. 
There is no rule about what is happy and good; what suits one 
would not suit another. And the ways by which perfection is 
reached vary very much; the medicines necessary for our souls 
are very different from each other. Thus God leads us by strange 
ways; we know He wills our happiness, but we neither know 
what our happiness is, nor the way. We are blind; left to our- 
selves we should take the wrong way; we must leave it to Him. 

3. Let us put ourselves into His hands, and not be startled 
though He leads us by a strange way, a mirabilis via, as the Church 
speaks. Let us be sure He will lead us right, that He will bring 
us to that which is, not indeed what we think best, nor what is best 
for another, but what is best for us. 

Colloquy. O, my God, I will put myself without reserve 
into Thy hands. Wealth or woe, joy or sorrow, friends or be- 
reavement, honour or humiliation, good report or ill report, com- 
fort or discomfort, Thy presence or the hiding of Thy counte- 
nance, all is good if it comes from Thee. Thou art wisdom and 
Thou art love — what can I desire more? Thou hast led me 
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in Thy counsel, and with glory hast Thou received me. What 
have I in heaven, and apart from Thee what want I upon earth? 
My flesh and my heart faileth: but God is the God of my heart, 
and my portion for ever. 


(2) 
March 7 


1. God was all-complete, all-blessed in Himself; but it was 
His will to create a world for His glory. He is Almighty, and 
might have done all things Himself, but it has been His will 
to bring about His purposes by the beings He has created. We 
are all created to His glory — we are created to do His will. I 
am created to do something or to be something for which no 
one else is created; I have a place in God’s counsels, in God’s 
world, which no one else has; whether I be rich or poor, despised 
or esteemed by man, God knows me and calls me by my name. 

2. God has created me to do Him some definite service; He 
has committed some work to me which He has not committed 
to another. I have my mission — I never may know it in this 
life, but I shall be told it in the next. Somehow I am necessary 
for His purposes, as necessary in my place as an Archangel in 
his — if, indeed, I fail, He can raise another, as He could make 
the stones children of Abraham. Yet I have a part in this great 
work; Iama link in a chain, a bond of connexion between persons. 
He has not created me for naught. I shall do good, I shall do 
His work; I shall be an angel of peace, a preacher of truth in my 
own place, while not intending it, if I do but keep His command- 
ments and serve Him in my calling. 

3. Therefore I will trust Him. Whatever, wherever I am, 
I can never be thrown away. If I am in sickness, my sickness 
may serve Him; in perplexity, my perplexity may serve Him; if 
I am in sorrow, my sorrow may serve Him. My sickness, or 
perplexity, or sorrow may be necessary causes of some great end, 
which is quite beyond us. He does nothing in vain; He may 
prolong my life, He may shorten it; He knows what He is about. 
He may take away my friends, He may throw me among 
strangers, He may make me feel desolate, make my spirits 
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sink, hide the future from me — still He knows what He is 
about. 

O Adonai, O Ruler of Israel, Thou that guidest Joseph like a 
flock, O Emmanuel, O Sapienta, I give myself to Thee. I trust 
Thee wholly. Thou art wiser than I — more loving to me than 
I myself. Deign to fulfil Thy high purposes in me whatever 
they be — work in and through me. I am born to serve Thee, 
to be Thine, to be Thy instrument. Let me be Thy blind instru- 
ment. I ask not to see — I ask not to know — I ask simply to 
be used. 


VIII 
GOD ALL-SUFFICIENT 


Ostende nobis Patrem et sufficit nobis. . . Philippe, qui videt Me, 
videt et Patrem. 

Show us the Father, and it is enough for us. . . Philip, he that seeth 
Me, seeth the Father also. 

1. The Son is in the Father and the Father in the Son. O 
adorable mystery which has been from eternity! I adore Thee, 
O my incomprehensible Creator, before whom I am an atom, a 
being of yesterday or an hour ago! Go back a few years and 
I simply did not exist; I was not in being, and things went on 
without me: but Thou art from eternity; and nothing whatever 
for one moment could go on without Thee. And from eternity 
too Thou hast possessed Thy nature; Thou hast been — this awful 
glorious mystery — the Son in the Father and the Father in the 
Son. Whether we be in existence, or whether we be not, Thou 
art one and the same always, the Son sufficient for the Father, 
the Father for the Son — and all other things, in themselves, 
but vanity. All things once were not, all things might not be, 
but it would be enough for the Father that He had begotten 
His co-equal consubstantial Son, and for the Son that He was 
embraced in the Bosom of the Eternal Father. O adorable 
mystery! Human reason has not conducted me to it, but I be- 
lieve. I believe, because Thou hast spoken, O Lord. I joy- 
fully accept Thy word about Thyself. Thou must know what 
Thou art — and who else? Not I surely, dust and ashes, except 
so far as Thou tellest me. I take then Thy own witness, O my 
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Creator! and I believe firmly, I repeat after Thee, what I do not 
understand, because I wish to live a life of faith; and I prefer 
faith in Thee to trust in myself. 

2. O my great God, from eternity Thou wast sufficient for Thy- 
self! The Father was sufficient for the Son, and the Son for 
the Father; art Thou not then sufficient for me, a poor creature, 
Thou so great, I so little! I have a double all-sufficiency in the 
Father and the Son. I will take then St. Philip’s word and 
say, Show us the Father, and it suffices us. It suffices us, for 
then are we full to overflowing, when we have Thee. O mighty 
God, strengthen me with Thy strength, console me with Thy 
everlasting peace, soothe me with the beauty of Thy countenance; 
enlighten me with Thy uncreated brightness; purify me with 
the fragrance of Thy ineffable holiness. Bathe me in Thyself, 
and give me to drink, as far as mortal man may ask, of the rivers 
of grace which flow from the Father and the Son, the grace of 
Thy consubstantial, co-eternal Love. 

3. O my God, let me never forget this truth — that not 
only art Thou my Life, but my only Life! Thou art the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. Thou art my Life, and the Life of 
all who live. All men, all I know, all I meet, all I see and 
hear of, live not unless they live by Thee. They live in Thee, 
or else they live not at all. No one can be saved out of Thee. 
Let me never forget this in the business of the day. O give me 
a true love of souls, of those souls for whom Thou didst die. 
Teach me to pray for their conversion, to do my part towards 
effecting it. However able they are, however amiable, however 
high and distinguished, they cannot be saved unless they have 
Thee. O myall-sufficient Lord, Thou only sufficest! Thy blood 
is sufficient for the whole world. As Thou art sufficient for me, 
so Thou art sufficient for the entire race of Adam. O my Lord 
Jesus, let Thy Cross be more than sufficient for them, let it be 
effectual! Let it be effectual for me more than all, lest I “have 
all and abound,” yet bring no fruit to perfection. 
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IX 
GOD ALONE UNCHANGEABLE 


Quo ego vado, non potes Me modo sequi, sequeris autem postea. 
Whither I go, thou canst not follow Me now, but thou shalt follow 
hereafter. 

1. Thou alone, O my God, art what Thou ever hast been! 
Man changes. Thou art unchangeable; nay, even as man Thou 
hast ever been unchangeable, for Jesus is yesterday and today 
Himself, and for ever. Thy word endureth in heaven and earth. 
Thy decrees are fixed; Thy gifts are without repentance. Thy 
Nature, Thy Attributes, are ever the same. There ever was 
Father, ever Son, ever Holy Ghost. I adore Thee in the peace 
and serenity of Thy unchangeableness. I adore Thee in that 
imperturbable heaven, which is Thyself. “Thou wast perfect 
from the first; nothing couldest Thou gain, and nothing might- 
est Thou lose. There was nothing that could touch Thee, be- 
cause there was nothing but what Thou didst create and couldst 
destroy. Again, I adore Thee in this Thy infinite stability, which 
is the centre and stay of all created things. 

2. Man on the contrary is ever changing. Not a day passes 
but I am nearer the grave. Whatever be my age, whatever the 
number of my years, I am ever narrowing the interval between 
time and eternity. Iam ever changing in myself. Youth is not 
like age; and I am continually changing, as I pass along out of 
youth towards the end of life. O my God, I am crumbling away, 
asI goon! Iam already dissolving into my first elements. My 
soul indeed cannot die, for Thou hast made it immortal; but my 
bodily frame is continually resolving into that dust out of which 
it was taken. All below heaven changes: spring, summer, 
autumn, each has its turn. The fortunes of the world change; 
what was high, lies low; what was low rises high. Riches take 
Wings and flee away; bereavements happen. Friends become 
enemies, and enemies friends. Our wishes, aims, and plans 
change. ‘There is nothing stable but Thou, O my God! And 
Thou art the centre and life of all who change, who trust Thee 
as their Father, who look to Thee, and who are content to put 
themselves into Thy hands. 
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3. I know, O my God, I must change, if I am to see Thy face! 
I must undergo the change of death. Body and soul must die 
to this world. My real self, my soul, must change by a true 
regeneration. None but the holy can see Thee. Like Peter, 
I cannot have a blessing now, which I shall have afterwards, 
“Thou canst not follow Me now, but thou shalt follow here- 
after.” Oh, support me, as I proceed in this great, awful, happy 
change, with the grace of Thy unchangeableness. My unchange- 
ableness here below is perseverance in changing. Let me day 
by day be moulded upon Thee, and be changed from glory to 
glory, by ever looking towards Thee, and ever leaning on Thy 
arm. I know, O Lord, I must go through trial, temptation, and 
much conflict, if I am to come to Thee. I know not what lies 
before me, but I know as much as this. I know, too, that if Thou 
art not with me, my change will be for the worse, not for the 
better. Whatever fortune I have, be I rich or poor, healthy or 
sick, with friends or without, all will turn to evil if I am not 
sustained by the Unchangeable; all will turn to good if I have 
Jesus with me, yesterday and today the same, and for ever. 


XVII 
THE INFINITE PERFECTION OF GOD 


Ex ipso, et per ipsum, et in ipso sunt omnia 


1. Ex ipso. I adore Thee, O my God, as the origin and 
source of all that is in the world. Once nothing was in being 
but Thou. It was so for a whole eternity. Thou alone hast 
had no beginning. Thou hast ever been in being without begin- 
ning. Thou hast necessarily been a whole eternity by Thyself, 
having in Thee all perfections stored up in Thyself, by Thyself; 
a world of worlds; an infinite abyss of all that is great and won- 
derful, beautiful and holy; a treasury of infinite attributes, all 
in one; infinitely one while thus infinitely various. My God, 
the thought simply exceeds a created nature, much more mine. 
I cannot attain to it; I can but use the words, and say “I believe,” 
without comprehending. But this I can do. I can adore Thee, 
O my great and good God, as the one source of all perfection, and 
that I do, and with Thy grace will do always. 
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2. Per ipsum. And when other beings began to be, they 
lived through Thee. They did not begin of themselves. They 
did not come into existence except by Thy determinate will, by 
Thy eternal counsel, by Thy sole operation. They are wholly 
from Thee. From eternity, in the deep ocean of Thy blessed- 
ness, Thou didst predestinate everything which in its hour took 
place. Not a substance, ever so insignificant, but is Thy design 
and Thy work. Much more, not a soul comes into being, but 
by Thy direct appointment and act. Thou seest, Thou hast 
seen from all eternity, every individual of Thy creatures. Thou 
hast seen me, O my God, fromall eternity. Thou seest distinctly, 
and ever hast seen, whether I am to be saved or to be lost. Thou 
seest my history through all ages in heaven or in hell. O awful 
thought! My God, enable me to bear it, lest the thought of Thee 
confound me utterly; and lead me forward to salvation. 

3. Inipso. And I believe and know, moreover, that all things 
live in Thee. Whatever there is of being, of life, of excellence, 
of enjoyment, of happiness, in the whole creation, is, in its sub- 
stance, simply and absolutely Thine. It is by dipping into the 
ocean of Thy infinite perfections that all beings have whatever 
they have of good. All the beautifulness and majesty of the 
visible world is a shadow or a glimpse of Thee, or the manifesta- 
tion or operation in a created medium of one or other of Thy 
attributes. All that is wonderful in the way of talent or genius 
is but an unworthy reflexion of the faintest gleam of the Eternal 
Mind. Whatever we do well, is not only by Thy help, but is 
after all scarcely an imitation of that sanctity which is in fulness 
in Thee. O my God, shall I one day see Thee? what sight can 
compare to that great sight! Shall I see the source of that grace 
which enlightens me, strengthens me, and consoles me? As I 
came from Thee, as I am made through Thee, as I live in Thee, 
so, O my God, may I at last return to Thee, and be with Thee 
for ever and ever. 


VI. APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA 


[By 1863 Newman’s career in the Catholic Church had reached its 
lowest ebb; in the preceding thirteen years he had undergone five great 
trials or failures: the Achilli law-suit, the failure of the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Dublin, the abandonment of the translation of the Bible, the 
failure to establish a branch house of the Oratory at Oxford, and his res- 
ignation from the editorship of The Rambler. The Protestant world 
had forgotten the man who had been so great a figure in the 1830’s; the 
Catholic world had let him languish in obscurity. The opportunity to 
explain and vindicate himself with the British public came by means of 
a crude and foolhardy attack by the novelist Charles Kingsley, who in 
reviewing J. A. Froude’s History of England in Macmillan’s Mag- 
azine for January, 1864, dropped an allusion to Newman: “Truth for 
its own sake had never been a virtue with the Roman clergy. Father 
Newman informs us it need not be, and on the whole ought not to be.” 
A sharp exchange of letters followed, between Newman and Kingsley, 
in which Kingsley made a rough and partial recantation, which only 
opened wider Newman’s long-awaited opportunity. When Kingsley 
shortly published a pamphlet, What, then, Does Dr. Newman Mean? 
the field of battle was clear. Ina series of pamphlets, on seven succes- 
sive Thursdays, from April 21 to June 2, 1864, Newman set about to 
correct Kingsley’s picture of him as a sly and untruthful casuist, by 
giving a frank and true account of his life, motives, career. The task 
was heart-rending: Newman shrank from exposing his private life in 
detail, and he suffered much in merely re-living the incidents of those 
years at Oxford when he had been so happy. The mere physical labor 
was exhausting: “My fingers have been walking nearly twenty miles 
a day,” he wrote to a friend, as the publishers pressed him for his weekly 
manuscript; on two occasions he wrote for sixteen hours and for 
twenty-two hours without stopping. But the work was a tremendous 
success, both as a serial and as a book. The Newman-Kingsley con- 
troversy had become the topic of the hour in clubs and drawing rooms; 
the British public, always eager for fair play, seemed suddenly to realize 
that it was time that Newman be given recognition as a man of integ- 
rity. Newman’s long period of obscurity was at an end; he had re- 
established himself as a public figure. — The two chapters re-printed, 
in part, in this collection, are typical of what Newman attempted and 
achieved in the Apologia: they explain how Newman came to enter 
the Catholic Church, and they explain his moral and intellectual 
362 
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grounds for holding to her doctrines. Those chapters between num- 
bers I and V narrate the rise of the Oxford Movement and the growth 
within Newman of those thoughts and convictions which led him ir- 
resistibly into the Roman Church. ‘They show how the Movement 
had tried to (1) assert the spiritual independence of the Church from 
the State, (2) combat the rationalism of Whately’s group at Oxford, 
(3) seek a firmer foundation than current theology for the Catholic 
tradition latent in Anglicanism, (4) retrieve the tradition of true piety, 
spirituality, and authority, as found in the early Fathers. Newman 
also tells the story of how he worked out his doctrine of the Via Media 
as the foundation for the Established Church, and how this doctrine 
was “absolutely pulverized”? when he read Wiseman’s article in the 
Dublin Review comparing the Anglicans with the Donatist heretics of 
the fourth century. Newman had already discovered, in 1839, the 
similarity between the Anglican position and the fifth- and sixth-century 
heresy known as Monophysitism. To test the temper of the Estab- 
lished Church, Newman published Tract XC, in which he suggested 
that the Thirty-Nine Articles of the English Church had not been 
directed against the Roman Catholic position but only against popular 
errors and exaggerations. This tract — the last of the series which 
gave the Movement the name of ““Tractarian” — roused such a storm 
of indignation throughout the country that Newman saw that his 
Church was less in the central Catholic tradition than he had thought. 
He retired to Littlemore, “on his deathbed as regards membership with 
the Anglican Church,” as he says in the Apologia. In 1843 he pub- 
lished a semi-formal retraction of all that he had said against the Roman 
Catholic Church, and on October 9, 1845, became a member of that 
Church. By 1864, to a great many unsubtle Englishmen, New- 
man was either a knave or a fool: a knave if, as they suspected, he had 
always been a Roman Catholic at heart and had concealed his true 
thoughts so as to promote more numerous conversions to Rome; a fool 
if he really believed the doctrines he finally embraced, such as the Im- 
maculate Conception, and the Infallibility of the Church. The po- 
logia is in no sense an “apology”; it is a candid revelation of the inner 
and outer facts of Newman’s experience which will justify him as an 
honest and intelligent man. In this work, Newman asked no one to 
agree with his beliefs, only to believe that he had arrived at them hon- 
estly and naturally. That is why Chapter I is such a meticulous ac- 
count of the things — great and small — which influenced his child- 
hood, and of the men and books that shaped his mind. — The 4 pologia 
ranks high among the world’s autobiographies. Its simple and dig- 
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nified manner, its indefinable charm, its utter lack of any sort of pose, 
and its sensitive revelation of a reticent and aristocratic mind make it 
unique in the literature of its kind. ] 


CHAPTER I 
Hisrory or My RELIGIOUS Opinions To THE YEAR 1833 


. . . I was brought up from a child to take great delight in 
reading the Bible; but I had no formed religious convictions 
till I was fifteen. Of course I had a perfect knowledge of my 
Catechism. 

After I was grown up, I put on paper my recollections of 
the thoughts and feelings on religious subjects, which I had at 
the time that I was a child and a boy, — such as had remained 
on my mind with sufficient prominence to make me then con- 
sider them worth recording. Out of these, written in the Long 
Vacation of 1820, and transcribed with additions in 1823, I select 
two, which are at once the most definite among them, and also 
have a bearing on my later convictions. 

1. “I used to wish the Arabian Tales were true: my imagina- 
tion ran on unknown influences, on magical powers, and talis- 
mans. . . I thought life might be a dream, or I an Angel, and 
all this world a deception, my fellow-angels by a playful device 
concealing themselves from me, and deceiving me with the 
semblance of a material world.” 

Again: “Reading in the Spring of 1816 a sentence from [ Dr. 
Watts’s] Remnants of Time, entitled ‘the Saints unknown to the 
world, to the effect, that ‘there is nothing in their figure or counte- 
nance to distinguish them,’ &c., &c., I supposed he spoke of 
Angels who lived in the world, as it were disguised.” 

2. The other remark is this: “I was very superstitious, and 
for some time previous to my conversion” [when I was fifteen] 
“used constantly to cross myself on going into the dark.” 

Of course I must have got this practice from some external 
source or other; but I can make no sort of conjecture whence; 
and certainly no one had ever spoken to me on the subject of the 
Catholic religion, which I only knew by name. . . 

When I was at Littlemore, I was looking over old copybooks 
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of my school days, and I found among them my first Latin verse- 
book; and in the first page of it there was a device which almost 
took my breath away with surprise. I have the book before me 
now, and have just been showing it to others. I have written 
in the first page, in my school-boy hand, “John H. Newman, 
February 11th, 1811, Verse Book;” then follow my first Verses. 
Between “Verse” and “Book” I have drawn the figure of a solid 
cross upright, and next to it is, what may indeed be meant for 
a necklace, but what I cannot make out to be anything else than 
a set of beads suspended, with a little cross attached. At this 
time I was not quite ten years old. I suppose I got these ideas 
from some romance, Mrs. Radcliffe’s or Miss Porter’s; or from 
some religious picture .. . 

When I was fourteen, I read Paine’s Tracts against the Old 
Testament, and found pleasure in thinking of the objections which 
were contained in them. Also, I read some of Hume’s Essays; 
and perhaps that on Miracles. So at least I gave my Father to 
understand; but perhaps it was a brag. Also, I recollect copy- 
ing out some French verses, perhaps Voltaire’s, in denial of the 
immortality of the soul, and saying to myself something like 
“How dreadful, but how plausible!” 

When I was fifteen, (in the autumn of 1816,) a great change 
of thought took place in me. I fell under the influences of a 
definite Creed, and received into my intellect impressions of 
dogma, which, through God’s mercy, have never been effaced or 
obscured. Above and beyond the conversations and sermons of 
the excellent man, long dead, the Rev. Walter Mayers, of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, who was the human means of this begin- 
ning of divine faith in me, was the effect of the books which he 
put into my hands, all of the school of Calvin. One of the first 
books I read was a work of Romaine’s; I neither recollect the 
title nor the contents, except one doctrine, which of course I do 
not include among those which I believe to have come from a 
divine source, viz. the doctrine of final perseverance. I received 
it at once, and believed that the inward conversion of which I was 
conscious, (and of which I still am more certain than that I have 
hands and feet,) would last into the next life, and that I was 
elected to eternal glory. I have no consciousness that this belief 
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had any tendency whatever to lead me to be careless about pleas- 
ing God. I retained it till the age of twenty-one, when it gradu- 
ally faded away; but I believe that it had some influence on my 
opinions, in the direction of those childish imaginations which I 
have already mentioned, viz. in isolating me from the objects 
which surrounded me, in confirming me in my mistrust of the 
reality of material phenomena, and making me rest in the thought 
of two and two only absolute and luminously self-evident beings, 
myself and my Creator; — for while I considered myself pre- 
destined to salvation, my mind did not dwell upon others, as 
fancying them simply passed over, not predestined to eternal 
death. I only thought of the mercy to myself. 

The detestable doctrine last mentioned is simply denied and 
abjured, unless my memory strangely deceives me, by the writer 
who made a deeper impression on my mind than any other, and 
to whom (humanly speaking) I almost owe my soul, — Thomas 
Scott of Aston Sandford. I so admired and delighted in his 
writings, that, when I was an Under-graduate, I thought of mak- 
ing a visit to his Parsonage, in order to see a man whom I so 
deeply revered. I hardly think I could have given up the idea 
of this expedition, even after I had taken my degree; for the 
news of his death in 1821 came upon me as a disappointment as 
well as a sorrow. I hung upon the lips of Daniel Wilson, after- 
wards Bishop of Calcutta, as in two sermons at St. John’s Chapel 
he gave the history of Scott’s life and death. I had been possessed 
of his Force of Truth and Essays from a boy; his Commentary 
I bought when I was an Under-graduate. 

What, I suppose, will strike any reader of Scott’s history and 
writings is his bold unworldliness and vigorous independence 
of mind. He followed truth wherever it led him, beginning 
with Unitarianism, and ending in a zealous faith in the Holy 
Trinity. It was he who first planted deep in my mind that funda- 
mental truth of religion. With the assistance of Scott’s Essays 
and the admirable work of Jones of Nayland, I made a collection 
of Scripture texts in proof of the doctrine, with remarks (1 
think) of my own upon them, before I was sixteen ; and a few 
months later I drew up a series of texts in support of each verse 
of the Athanasian Creed. These papers I have still. 
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Besides his unworldliness, what I also admired in Scott was 
his resolute opposition to Antinomianism, and the minutely practi- 
cal character of his writings. They show him to be a true Eng- 
lishman, and I deeply felt his influence; and for years I used 
almost as proverbs what I considered to be the scope and issue 
of his doctrine, Holiness rather than peace, and Growth the only 
evidence of life. . . 

[The] main Catholic doctrine of the warfare between the city 
of God and the powers of darkness was also deeply impressed 
upon my mind by a work of a character very opposite to Calvinism, 
Law’s Serious Call. 

From this time I have held with a full inward assent and 
belief the doctrine of eternal punishment, as delivered by our 
Lord Himself, in as true a sense as I hold that of eternal happi- 
ness; though I have tried in various ways to make that truth 
less terrible to the imagination. 

Now I come to two other works, which produced a deep im- 
pression on me in the same autumn of 1816, when I was fifteen 
years old, each contrary to each, and planting in me the seeds of 
an intellectual inconsistency which disabled me for a long course 
of years. Iread Joseph Milner’s Church History, and was noth- 
ing short of enamoured of the long extracts from St. Augustine, 
St. Ambrose, and the other Fathers which I found there. I read 
them as being the religion of the primitive Christians: but simul- 
taneously with Milner I read Newton On the Prophecies, and 
in consequence became most firmly convinced that the Pope was 
the Antichrist predicted by Daniel, St. Paul, and St. John. My 
imagination was stained by the effects of this doctrine up to the 
year 1843... 

I am obliged to mention, though I do it with great reluctance, 
another deep imagination, which at this time, the autumn of 1816, 
took possession of me, — there can be no mistake about the fact; 
viz. that it would be the will of God that I should lead a single 
life. This anticipation, which has held its ground almost con- 
tinuously ever since, — with the break of a month now and a 
month then, up to 1829, and, after that date, without any break 
at all, — was more or less connected in my mind with the notion, 
that my calling in life would require such a sacrifice as celibacy 
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involved; as, for instance, missionary work among the heathen, 
to which I had a great drawing for some years. It also strength- 
ened my feeling of separation from the visible world, of which 
I have spoken above. 

In 1822 I came under very different influences from those to 
which I had hitherto been subjected. At that time, Mr. Whately, 
as he was then, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin, for the few 
months he remained in Oxford, which he was leaving for good, 
showed great kindness to me. He renewed it in 1825, when he 
became Principal of Alban Hall, making me his Vice-Principal 
and Tutor. Of Dr. Whately I will speak presently: for from 
1822 to 1825 I saw most of the present Provost of Oriel, Dr. 
Hawkins, at that time Vicar of St. Mary’s; and, when I took 
orders in 1824 and had a curacy in Oxford, then, during the Long 
Vacations, I was especially thrown into his company. I can say 
with a full heart that I love him, and have never ceased to love 
him; and I thus preface what otherwise might sound rude, 
that in the course of the many years in which we were together 
afterwards, he provoked me very much from time to time, though 
I am perfectly certain that I have provoked him a great deal 
more. Moreover, in me such provocation was unbecoming, both 
because he was the Head of my College, and because, in the first 
years that I knew him, he had been in many ways of great service 
to my mind. 

He was the first who taught me to weigh my words, and to 
be cautious in my statements. He led me to that mode of limit- 
ing and clearing my sense in discussion and in controversy, and 
of distinguishing between cognate ideas, and of obviating mistakes 
by anticipation, which to my surprise has been since considered, 
even in quarters friendly to me, to savour of the polemics of 
Rome. He is a man of most exact mind himself, and he used to 
snub me severely, on reading, as he was kind enough to do, the 
first Sermons that I wrote, and other compositions which 1 was 
engaged upon. 

Then as to doctrine, he was the means of great additions to my 
belief. As I have noticed elsewhere, he gave me the Treatise on 
Apostolical Preaching, by Sumner, afterwards Archbishop of 
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Canterbury, from which I was led to give up my remaining Cal- 
vinism, and to receive the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 
In many other ways too he was of use to me, on subjects semi- 
religious and semi-scholastic. 

It was Dr. Hawkins too who taught me to anticipate that, 
before many years were over, there would be an attack made upon 
the books and the canon of Scripture. I was brought to the same 
belief by the conversation of Mr. Blanco White, who also led 
me to have freer views on the subject of inspiration than were 
usual in the Church of England at the time. 

There is one other principle, which I gained from Dr. Hawkins, 
more directly bearing upon Catholicism, than any that I have 
mentioned; and that is the doctrine of Tradition. When I was 
an Under-graduate, I heard him preach in the University Pulpit 
his celebrated sermon on the subject, and recollect how long it 
appeared to me, though he was at that time a very striking 
preacher; but, when I read it and studied it as his gift, it made a 
most serious impression upon me. He does not go one step, I 
think, beyond the high Anglican doctrine, nay he does not reach 
it; but he does his work thoroughly, and his view was in him 
original, and his subject was a novel one at the time. He lays 
down a proposition, self-evident as soon as stated, to those who 
have at all examined the structure of Scripture, viz. that the 
sacred text was never intended to teach doctrine, but only to 
prove it, and that, if we would learn doctrine, we must have re- 
course to the formularies of the Church; for instance to the 
Catechism, and to the Creeds. He considers, that, after learn- 
ing from them the doctrines of Christianity, the inquirer must 
verify them by Scripture. This view, most true in its outline, 
most fruitful in its consequences, opened upon me a large field of 
thought. Dr. Whately held it too. One of its effects was to 
strike at the root of the principle on which the Bible Society was 
setup. I belonged to its Oxford Association; it became a matter 
of time when I should withdraw my name from its subscription- 
list, though I did not do so at once. 

It is with pleasure that I pay here a tribute to the memory of 
the Rev. William James, then Fellow of Oriel; who, about the 
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year 1823, taught me the doctrine of Apostolical Succession, in 
the course of a walk, I think, round Christ Church meadow; I 
recollect being somewhat impatient of the subject at the time. 

It was at about this date, I suppose, that I read Bishop Butler’s 
Analogy; the study of which has been to so many, as it was to 
me, an era in their religious opinions. Its inculcation of a visible 
Church, the oracle of truth and a pattern of sanctity, of the duties 
of external religion, and of the historical character of Revelation, 
are characteristics of this great work which strike the reader at 
once; for myself, if I may attempt to determine what I most 
gained from it, it lay in two points, which I shall have an op- 
portunity of dwelling on in the sequel; they are the underlying 
principles of a great portion of my teaching. First, the very idea 
of an analogy between the separate works of God leads to the 
conclusion that the system which is of less importance is economi- 
cally or sacramentally connected with the more momentous sys- 
tem,’ and of this conclusion the theory, to which I was inclined 
as a boy, viz. the unreality of material phenomena, is an ulti- 
mate resolution. At this time I did not make the distinction 
between matter itself and its phenomena, which is so necessary 
and so obvious in discussing the subject. Secondly, Butler’s 
doctrine that Probability is the guide of life, led me, at least under 
the teaching to which a few years later I was introduced, to the 
question of the logical cogency of Faith, on which I have written 
so much. Thus to Butler I trace those two principles of my 
teaching, which have led to a charge against me both of fanciful- 
ness and of scepticism. 

And now as to Dr. Whately. I owe him a great deal. He 
was a man of generous and warm heart. He was particularly 
loyal to his friends, and to use the common phrase, “all his geese 
were swans.” While I was still awkward and timid in 1822, 
he took me by the hand, and acted towards me the part of a 
gentle and encouraging instructor. He, emphatically, opened 
my mind, and taught me to think and to use my reason. After 
being first noticed by him in 1822, I became very intimate with 
him in 1825, when I was his Vice-Principal at Alban Hall. I 
gave up that office in 1826, when I became Tutor of my College, 


* It is significant that Butler begins his work with a quotation from Origen, 
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towards me or nearly so, when he had taught me to see with my 
own eyes and to walk with my own feet. . . 

What he did for me in point of religious opinion, was, first, to 
teach me the existence of the Church, as a substantive body or cor- 
poration; next to fix in me those anti-Erastian views of Church 
polity, which were one of the most prominent features of the 
Tractarian movement. . . 

I am not aware of any other religious opinion which I owe to 
Dr. Whately. In his special theological tenets I had no sym- 
pathy. In the next year, 1827, he told me he considered that I 
was Arianizing. The case was this: though at that time I had 
not read Bishop Bull’s Defensio nor the Fathers, I was just then 
very strong for that ante-Nicene view of the Trinitarian doctrine, 
which some writers, both Catholic and non-Catholic, have accused 
of wearing a sort of Arian exterior. . . 

The truth is, I was beginning to prefer intellectual excellence 
to moral; I was drifting in the direction of the Liberalism of the 
day. I was rudely awakened from my dream at the end of 1827 
by two great blows — illness and bereavement. . . 

During the first years of my residence at Oriel, though proud 
of my College, I was not quite at home there. I was very much 
alone, and I used often to take my daily walk by myself. I recol- 
lect once meeting Dr. Copleston, then Provost, with one of the 
Fellows. He turned round, and with the kind courteousness 
which sat so well on him, made me a bow and said, “Nunquam 
minus solus, quam cùm solus.” At that time indeed (from 
1823) I had the intimacy of my dear and true friend Dr. Pusey, 
and could not fail to admire and revere a soul so devoted to the 
cause of religion, so full of good works, so faithful in his affec- 
tions; but he left residence when I was getting to know him well. 
. to Dr. Whately himself, he was too much my superior to al- 

ow of my being at my ease with him; and to no one in Oxford at 
a time did I open my heart fully and familiarly. But things 
= anged in 1826. At that time I became one of the Tutors of my 
i and this gave me position; besides, I had written one or 
i seni which had been well received. I began to be known. 

ed my first University Sermon. Next year I was one of 
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the Public Examiners for the B.A. degree. In 1828 I became 
Vicar of St. Mary’s. It was to me like the feeling of spring 
weather after winter; and, if I may so speak, I came out of my 
shell; I remained out of it till 1841. 

The two persons who knew me best at that time are still alive, 
beneficed clergymen, no longer my friends. They could tell bet- 
ter than any one else what I was in those years. From this time 
my tongue was, as it were, loosened, and I spoke spontaneously 
and without effort. One of the two, Mr. Rickards, said of me, 
I have been told, “Here is a fellow who, when he is silent, will 
never begin to speak; and when he once begins to speak, will 
never stop.” It was at this time that I began to have influence, 
which steadily increased for a course of years. I gained upon my 
pupils, and was in particular intimate and affectionate with two 
of our probationer Fellows, Robert Isaac Wilberforce (afterwards 
Archdeacon) and Richard Hurrell Froude. Whately then, an 
acute man, perhaps saw around me the signs of an incipient party, 
of which I was not conscious myself. And thus we discern the 
first elements of that movement afterwards called Tractarian. 

The true and primary author of it, however, as is usual with 
great motive-powers, was out of sight. Having carried off as a 
mere boy the highest honours of the University, he had turned 
from the admiration which haunted his steps, and sought for a 
better and holier satisfaction in pastoral work in the country. 
Need I say that I am speaking of John Keble? . . . However, 
at the time when I was elected Fellow of Oriel he was not in resi- 
dence, and he was shy of me for years in consequence of the marks 
which I bore upon me of the evangelical and liberal schools. At 
least so I have ever thought. Hurrell Froude brought us to- 
gether about 1828: it is one of the sayings preserved in his Re- 
mains, — “Do you know the story of the murderer who had done 
one good thing in his life? Well; if I was ever asked what good 
deed I had ever done, I should say that I had brought Keble and 
Newman to understand each other.” 

The Christian Year made its appearance in 1827. Itis not 
necessary, and scarcely becoming, to praise a book which has al- 
ready become one of the classics of the language. When the gen- 
eral tone of religious literature was so nerveless and impotent, as it 
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was at that time, Keble struck an original note and woke up in 
the hearts of thousands a new music, the music of a school, long 
unknown in England. Nor can I pretend to analyze, in my 
own instance, the effect of religious teaching so deep, so pure, so 
beautiful. I have never till now tried to do so; yet I think I am 
not wrong in saying, that the two main intellectual truths which 
it brought home to me, were the same two, which I had learned 
from Butler, though recast in the creative mind of my new mas- 
ter. The first of these was what may be called, in a large sense 
of the word, the Sacramental system; that is, the doctrine that 
material phenomena are both the types and the instruments of 
real things unseen, — a doctrine, which embraces in its fulness, 
not only what Anglicans, as well as Catholics, believe about 
Sacraments properly so called; but also the article of “the Com- 
munion of Saints;” and likewise the Mysteries of the faith. The 
connexion of this philosophy of religion with what is sometimes 
called “Berkeleyism” has been mentioned above; I knew little of 
Berkeley at this time except by name; nor have I ever studied 
him. 

On the second intellectual principle which I gained from Mr. 
Keble, I could say a great deal; if this were the place for it. It 
runs through very much that I have written, and has gained for 
me many hard names. Butler teaches us that probability is the 
guide of life. The danger of this doctrine, in the case of many 
minds, is, its tendency to destroy in them absolute certainty, lead- 
ing them to consider every conclusion as doubtful, and resolving 
truth into an opinion, which it is safe indeed to obey or to profess, 
but not possible to embrace with full internal assent. If this 
were to be allowed, then the celebrated saying, “O God, if there 
be a God, save my soul, if I have a soul!” would be the highest 
measure of devotion: — but who can really pray to a Being, 
about whose existence he is seriously in doubt? 

I considered that Mr. Keble met this difficulty by ascribing the 
firmness of assent which we give to religious doctrine, not to the 
probabilities which introduced it, but to the living power of faith 
and love which accepted it. In matters of religion, he seemed 
to say, it is not merely probability which makes us intellectually 
certain, but probability as it is put to account by faith and love. It 
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is faith and love which give to probability a force which it has 
not in itself. Faith and love are directed towards an Object; in 
the vision of that Object they live; it is that Object, received in 
faith and love, which renders it reasonable to take probability 
as sufficient for internal conviction. Thus the argument from 
Probability, in the matter of religion, became an argument 
from Personality, which in fact is one form of the argument from 
Authority. . . 

Hurrell Froude was a pupil of Keble’s, formed by him, and in 
turn reacting upon him. I knew him first in 1826, and was in 
the closest and most affectionate friendship with him from about 
1829 till his death in 1836. He was . . . a man of high genius, 
brimful and overflowing with ideas and views, in him original, 
which were too many and strong even for his bodily strength, 
and which crowded and jostled against each other in their effort 
after distinct shape and expression. And he had an intellect as 
critical and logical as it was speculative and bold. Dying prema- 
turely, as he did, and in the conflict and transition-state of opinion, 
his religious views never reached their ultimate conclusion, by the 
very reason of their multitude and their depth. His opinions 
arrested and influenced me, even when they did not gain my 
assent. He professed openly his admiration of the Church of 
Rome, and his hatred of the Reformers. He delighted in the 
notion of an hierarchical system, of sacerdotal power, and of full 
ecclesiastical liberty. He felt scorn of the maxim, “The Bible 
and the Bible only is the religion of Protestants;” and he gloried 
in accepting Tradition as a main instrument of religious teaching. 
He had a high severe idea of the intrinsic excellence of Virginity; 
and he considered the Blessed Virgin its great Pattern. He de- 
lighted in thinking of the Saints; he had a vivid appreciation of 
the idea of sanctity, its possibility and its heights; and he was 
more than inclined to believe a large amount of miraculous inter- 
ference as occurring in the early and middle ages. He embraced 
the principle of penance and mortification. He had a deep de- 
votion to the Real Presence, in which he had a firm faith. He 
was powerfully drawn to the Medieval Church, but not to the 
Primitive. . . 


I should say that his power of entering into the minds of others 
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did not equal his other gifts; he could not believe for instance, 
that I really held the Roman Church to be Antichristian. On 
many points he would not believe but that I agreed with him, when 
I did not. He seemed not to understand my difficulties. His . 
were of a different kind, the contrariety between theory and fact. 
He was a high Tory of the Cavalier stamp, and was disgusted 
with the Toryism of the opponents of the Reform Bill. He was 
smitten with the love of the Theocratic Church; he went abroad 
and was shocked by the degeneracy which he thought he saw in 
the Catholics of Italy. 

It is difficult to enumerate the precise additions to my theolog- 
ical creed which I derived from a friend to whom I owe so much. 
He taught me to look with admiration towards the Church of 
Rome, and in the same degree to dislike the Reformation. He 
fixed deep in me the idea of devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and 
he led me gradually to believe in the Real Presence. 

There is one remaining source of my opinions to be mentioned, 
and that far from the least important. In proportion as I moved 
out of the shadow of that Liberalism which had hung over my 
course, my early devotion towards the Fathers returned; and in 
the Long Vacation of 1828 I set about to read them chronologi- 
cally, beginning with St. Ignatius and St. Justin. About 1830 a 
proposal was made to me by Mr. Hugh Rose, who with Mr. 
Lyall (afterwards Dean of Canterbury) was providing writers 
for a Theological Library, to furnish them with a History of the 
Principal Councils. I accepted it, and at once set to work on the 
Council of Nicæa. It was to launch myself on an ocean with 
currents innumerable; and I was drifted back first to the ante- 
Nicene history, and then to the Church of Alexandria. The 
work at last appeared under the title of The Arians of the Fourth 
Century; and of its 422 pages, the first 117 consisted of introduc- 
tory matter, and the Council of Nicaea did not appear till the 
254th, and then occupied at most twenty pages. a 

I do not know when I first learnt to consider that Antiquity was 
the true exponent of the doctrines of Christianity and the basis 
of the Church of England; but I take it for granted that the 
works of Bishop Bull, which at this time I read, were my chief 
introduction to this principle. The course of reading, which I 
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pursued in the composition of my volume, was directly adapted 
to develope it in my mind. What principally attracted me in the 
anti-Nicene period was the great Church of Alexandria, the his- 
torical centre of teaching in those times. Of Rome for some 
centuries comparatively little is known. The battle of Arianism 
was first fought in Alexandria; Athanasius, the champion of the 
truth, was Bishop of Alexandria; and in his writings he refers 
to the great religious names of an earlier date, to Origen, Diony- 
sius, and others, who were the glory of its see, or of its school. 
The broad philosophy of Clement and Origen carried me away; 
the philosophy, not the theological doctrine; and I have drawn 
out some features of it in my volume, with the zeal and fresh- 
ness, but with the partiality, of a neophyte. Some portions of 
their teaching, magnificent in themselves, came like music to 
my inward ear, as if the response to ideas, which, with little ex- 
ternal to encourage them, I had cherished so long. ‘These were 
based on the mystical or sacramental principle, and spoke of the 
various Economies or Dispensations of the Eternal. I under- 
stood these passages to mean that the exterior world, physical 
and historical, was but the manifestation to our sense of realities 
greater than itself. Nature was a parable: Scripture was an al- 
legory: pagan literature, philosophy, and mythology, properly 
understood, were but a preparation for the Gospel. The Greek 
poets and sages were in a certain sense prophets; for “thoughts 
beyond their thought to those high bards were given.” There 
had been a directly divine dispensation granted to the Jews; but 
there had been in some sense a dispensation carried on in favour 
of the Gentiles. He who had taken the seed of Jacob for His 
elect people had not therefore cast the rest of mankind out of 
His sight. In the fulness of time both Judaism and Paganism 
had come to nought; the outward framework, which concealed 
yet suggested the Living Truth, had never been intended to last, 
and it was dissolving under the beams of the Sun of Justice which 
shone behind it and through it. The process of change had been 
slow; it had been done not rashly, but by rule and measure, “at 
sundry times and in divers manners,” first one disclosure and then 
, another, till the whole evangelical doctrine was brought into full 

manifestation. And thus room was made for the anticipation 
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of further and deeper disclosures, of truths still under the veil 
of the letter, and in their season to be revealed. The visible 
world still remains without its divine interpretation; Holy Church 
in her sacraments and her hierarchical appointments, will remain, 
even to the end of the world, after all but a symbol of those heav- 
enly facts which fill eternity. Her mysteries are but the expres- 
sions in human language of truths to which the human mind is 
unequal. . . 

It was, I suppose, to the Alexandrian school and to the early 
Church, that I owe in particular what I definitely held about the 
Angels. I viewed them, not only as the ministers employed 
by the Creator in the Jewish and Christian dispensations, as we 
find on the face of Scripture, but as carrying on, as Scripture also 
implies, the Economy of the Visible World. I considered them 
as the real causes of motion, light, and life, and of those elementary 
principles of the physical universe, which, when offered in their 
developments to our senses, suggest to us the notion of cause and 
effect, and of what are called the laws of nature. This doctrine 
I have drawn out in my Sermon for Michaelmas day, written in 
1831. I say of the Angels, “Every breath of air and ray of 
light and heat, every beautiful prospect, is, as it were, the skirts 
of their garments, the waving of the robes of those whose faces 
see God. . .” 

While I was engaged in writing my work upon the Arians, 
great events were happening at home and abroad, which brought 
out into form and passionate expression the various beliefs which 
had so gradually been winning their way into my mind. Shortly 
before, there had been a Revolution in France; the Bourbons had 
been dismissed: and I held that it was unchristian for nations 
to cast off their governors, and, much more, sovereigns who had 
the divine right of inheritance. Again, the great Reform Agita- 
tion was going on around me as I wrote. The Whigs had come 
into power; Lord Grey had told the Bishops to set their house 
in order, and some of the Prelates had been insulted and threat- 
ened in the streets of London. The vital question was, how 
were we to keep the Church from being liberalized? -I 
thought that if Liberalism once got a footing within her, it 
was sure of the victory in the event. I saw that Reformation 
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principles were powerless to rescue her. As to leaving her, the 
thought never crossed my imagination; still I ever kept before 
me that there was something greater than the Established Church, 
and that that was the Church Catholic and Apostolic, set up from 
the beginning, of which she was but the local presence and the 
organ. She was nothing, unless she was this. She must be dealt 
with strongly, or she would be lost. There was need of a second 
reformation. 

At this time I was disengaged from College duties, and my 
health had suffered from the labour involved in the composition 
of my Volume. It was ready for the Press in July, 1832, though 
not published till the end of 1833. I was easily persuaded to 
join Hurrell Froude and his Father, who were going to the 
south of Europe for the health of the former. 

We set out in December, 1832. It was during this expedition 
that my Verses which are in the Lyra Apostolica were written; — 
a few indeed before it, but not more than one or two of them 
after it. . . 

I went to various coasts of the Mediterranean; parted with my 
friends at Rome; went down for the second time to Sicily with- 
out companion, at the end of April; and got back to England by 
Palermo in the early part of July. The strangeness of foreign 
life threw me back into myself; I found pleasure in historical 
sites and beautiful scenes, not in men and manners. . . I saw 
nothing but what was external; of the hidden life of Catholics 
I knew nothing. I was still more driven back into myself, and 
felt my isolation. England was in my thoughts solely, and the 
news from England came rarely and imperfectly. The Bill for 
the Suppression of the Irish Sees was in progress, and filled my 
mind. I had fierce thoughts against the Liberals. . . 

Especially when I was left by myself, the thought came upon 
me that deliverance is wrought, not by the many but by the few, 
not by bodies but by persons. Now it was, I think, that I repeated 
to myself the words, which had ever been dear to me from my 
school days, “Exoriare aliquis!” 2 — now too, that Southey’s 
beautiful poem of Thalaba, for which I had an immense liking, 


?“May someone arise!” [Ed.] 
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came forcibly to my mind. I began to think that I had a mis- 
sion. . . 

I got to Castro-Giovanni, and was laid up there for nearly 
three weeks. Towards the end of May I left for Palermo, tak- 
ing three days for the journey. Before starting from my inn in 
the morning of May 26th or 27th, I sat down on my bed, and 
began to sob violently. My servant, who had acted as my nurse, 
asked what ailed me. I could only answer him, “I have a work 
to do in England.” 

I was aching to get home; yet for want of a vessel I was kept 
at Palermo for three weeks. I began to visit the Churches, and 
they calmed my impatience, though I did not attend any services. 
I knew nothing of the Presence of the Blessed Sacrament there. 
At last I got off in an orange boat, bound for Marseilles. Then 
it was that I wrote the lines, “Lead, kindly light,” which have 
since become well known. We were becalmed a whole week 
in the Straits of Bonifacio. I was writing verses the whole time 
of my passage. At length I got to Marseilles, and set off for 
England. The fatigue of travelling was too much for me, and 
I was laid up for several days at Lyons. At last I got off again, 
and did not stop night or day, (except a compulsory delay at 
Paris,) till I reached England, and my mother’s house. My 
brother had arrived from Persia only a few hours before. This 
was on the Tuesday. The following Sunday, July 14th, Mr. 
Keble preached the Assize Sermon in the University Pulpit. It 
was published under the title of “National Apostasy.” I have 
ever considered and kept the day, as the start of the religious move- 
ment of 1833. 


CHAPTER V 
Postrion oF My MInp sINcE 1845 


From the time that I became a Catholic, of course I have no 
further history of my religious opinions to narrate. In saying 
this, I do not mean to say that my mind has been idle, or that I 
have given up thinking on theological subjects; but that I have 
had no variations to record, and have had no anxiety of heart 
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whatever. I have been in perfect peace and contentment; I 
never have had one doubt. I was not conscious to myself, on 
my conversion, of any change, intellectual or moral, wrought in 
my mind. I was not conscious of firmer faith in the fundamental 
truths of Revelation, or of more self-command; I had not more 
fervour; but it was like coming into port after a rough sea; and 
my happiness on that score remains to this day without inter- 
ruption. 

Nor had I any trouble about receiving those additional articles, 
which are not found in the Anglican Creed. Some of them I 
believed already, but not any one of them was a trial to me. I 
made a profession of them upon my reception with the greatest 
ease, and I have the same ease in believing them now. I am 
far of course from denying that every article of the Christian 
Creed, whether as held by Catholics or by Protestants, is beset 
with intellectual difficulties; and it is simple fact, that, for my- 
self, I cannot answer those difficulties. Many persons are very 
sensitive of the difficulties of Religion; I am as sensitive of them 
as any one; but I have never been able to see a connexion between 
apprehending those difficulties, however keenly, and multiplying 
them to any extent, and on the other hand doubting the doctrines 
to which they are attached. Ten thousand difficulties do not 
make one doubt, as I understand the subject; difficulty and doubt 
are incommensurate. There of course may be difficulties in the 
evidence; but I am speaking of difficulties intrinsic to the doc- 
trines themselves, or to their relations with each other. A man 
may be annoyed that he cannot work out a mathematical problem, 
of which the answer is or is not given to him, without doubting 
that it admits of an answer, or that a certain particular answer 
is the true one. Of all points of faith, the being of a God is, to 
my own apprehension, encompassed with most difficulty, and yet 
borne in upon our minds with most power. 

People say that the doctrine of Transubstantiation is difficult 
to believe; I did not believe the doctrine till I was a Catholic. 
I had no difficulty in believing it, as soon as I believed that the 
Catholic Roman Church was the oracle of God, and that she had 
declared this doctrine to be part of the origina] revelation. It 
is difficult, impossible, to imagine, I grant; — but how is it dif- 
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ficult to believe? Yet Macaulay thought it so difficult to believe, 
that he had need of a believer in it of talents as eminent as Sir 
Thomas More, before he could bring himself to conceive that 
the Catholic of an enlightened age could resist “the overwhelm- 
ing force of the argument against it.” “Sir Thomas More,” he 
says, “is one of the choice specimens of wisdom and virtue; and 
the doctrine of transubstantiation is a kind of proof charge. A 
faith which stands that test, will stand any test.” But for my- 
self, I cannot indeed prove it, I cannot tell Zow it is; but I say, 
“Why should it not be? + What’sto hinder it? What do I know 
of substance or matter? just as much as the greatest philosophers, 
and that is nothing at all;? — so much is this the case, that there 
is a rising school of philosophy now, which considers phenomena 
to constitute the whole of our knowledge in physics. The Catho- 
lic doctrine leaves phenomena alone. It does not say that the 
phenomena go; on the contrary, it says that they remain; nor 
does it say that the same phenomena are in several places at once. 
It deals with what no one on earth knows any thing about, the 
material substances themselves. And, in like manner, of that 
majestic Article of the Anglican as well as of the Catholic Creed, 
— the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity. What do I know of the 
Essence of the Divine Being? I know that my abstract idea of 
three is simply incompatible with my idea of one; but when I 
come to the question of concrete fact, I have no means of proving 
that there is not a sense in which one and three can equally be 
predicated of the Incommunicable God. 

But I am going to take upon myself the responsibility of more 
than the mere Creed of the Church; as the parties accusing me 
are determined I shall do. They say, that now, in that I am a 
Catholic, though I may not have offences of my own against 
honesty to answer for, yet, at least, I am answerable for the of- 
fences of others, of my co-religionist, of my brother priests, of 
T Church herself. I am quite willing to accept the responsi- 

ility. .. . 

Starting then with the being of a God, (which, as I have said, 
is as certain to me as the certainty of my own existence, though 
when I try to put the grounds of that certainty into logical shape 
I find a difficulty in doing so in mood and figure to my satisfac- 
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tion,) I look out of myself into the world of men, and there I 
see a sight which fills me with unspeakable distress. The world 
seems simply to give the lie to that great truth, of which my whole 
being is so full; and the effect upon me is, in consequence, as a 
matter of necessity, as confusing as if it denied that I am in 
existence myself. If I looked into a mirror, and did not see 
my face, I should have the sort of feeling which actually comes 
upon me, when I look into this living busy world, and see no 
reflexion of its Creator. This is, to me, one of those great dif- 
ficulties of this absolute primary truth, to which I referred just 
now. Were it not for this voice, speaking so clearly in my con- 
science and my heart, I should be an atheist, or a pantheist, or 
a polytheist when I looked into the world. I am speaking for 
myself only; and I am far from denying the real force of the 
arguments in proof of a God, drawn from the general facts of 
human society and the course of history, but these do not warm 
me or enlighten me; they do not take away the winter of my 
desolation, or make the buds unfold and the leaves grow within 
me, and my moral being rejoice. The sight of the world is noth- 
ing else than the prophet’s scroll, full of “lamentations, and 
mourning, and woe.” 

To consider the world in its length and breadth, its various 
history, the many races of man, their starts, their fortunes, their 
mutual alienation, their conflicts; and then their ways, habits, 
governments, forms of worship; their enterprises, their aimless 
courses, their random achievements and acquirements, the im- 
potent conclusion of long-standing facts, the token so faint and 
broken of a superintending design, the blind evolution of what 
turn out to be great powers or truths, the progress of things, as 
if from unreasoning elements, not towards final causes, the great- 
ness and littleness of man, his far-reaching aims, his short dura- 
tion, the curtain hung over his futurity, the disappointments of 
life, the defeat of good, the success of evil, physical pain, mental 
anguish, the prevalence and intensity of sin, the pervading idola- 
tries, the corruptions, the dreary hopeless irreligion, that condi- 
tion of the whole race, so fearfully yet exactly described in the 
Apostle’s words, “having no hope and without God in the world,” 
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— all this is a vision to dizzy and appal; and inflicts upon the mind 
the sense of a profound mystery, which is absolutely beyond 
human solution. 

What shall be said to this heart-piercing, reason-bewildering 
fact? I can only answer, that either there is no Creator, or this 
living society of men is in a true sense discarded from His presence. 
Did I see a boy of good make and mind, with the tokens on him 
of a refined nature, cast upon the world without provision, unable 
to say whence he came, his birth-place or his family connexions, 
I should conclude that there was some mystery connected with 
his history, and that he was one, of whom, from one cause or other, 
his parents were ashamed. Thus only should I be able to ac- 
count for the contrast between the promise and the condition of 
his being. And so I argue about the world; — if there be a 
God, since there is a God, the human race is implicated in some 
terrible aboriginal calamity. It is out of joint with the purposes 
of its Creator. This is a fact, a fact as true as the fact of its 
existence; and thus the doctrine of what is theologically called 
original sin becomes to me almost as certain as that the world 
exists, and as the existence of God. 

And now, supposing it were the blessed and loving will of the 
Creator to interfere in this anarchical condition of things, what 
are we to suppose would be the methods which might be neces- 
sarily or naturally involved in His purpose of mercy? Since 
the world is in so abnormal a state, surely it would be no surprise 
to me, if the interposition were of necessity equally extraordinary 
— or what is called miraculous. But that subject does not di- 
rectly come into the scope of my present remarks. Miracles as 
evidence, involve a process of reason, or an argument; and of 
course I am thinking of some mode of interference which does 
not immediately run into argument. I am rather asking what 
must be the face-to-face antagonist, by which to withstand and 
baffle the fierce energy of passion and the all-corroding, all-dissolv- 
ing scepticism of the intellect in religious inquiries? I have no 
intention at all of denying, that truth is the real object of our 
reason, and that, if it does not attain to truth, either the premiss 
or the process is in fault; but I am not speaking here of right reason, 
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but of reason as it acts in fact and concretely in fallen man. I 
know that even the unaided reason, when correctly exercised, 
leads to a belief in God, in the immortality of the soul, and in 
a future retribution; but I am considering the faculty of reason 
actually and historically; and in this point of view, I do not think 
I am wrong in saying that its tendency is towards a simple un- 
belief in matters of religion. No truth, however sacred, can 
stand against it, in the long run; and hence it is that in the pagan 
world, when our Lord came, the last traces of the religious knowl- 
edge of former times were all but disappearing from those por- 
tions of the world in which the intellect had been active and had 
had a career. 

And in these latter days, in like manner, outside the Catholic 
Church things are tending, — with far greater rapidity than in 
that old time from the circumstance of the age, — to atheism in 
one shape or other. What a scene, what a prospect, does the 
whole of Europe present at this day! and not only Europe, but 
every government and every civilization through the world, 
which is under the influence of the European mind! Especially, 
for it most concerns us, how sorrowful, in the view of religion, 
even taken in its most elementary, most attenuated form, is the 
spectacle presented to us by the educated intellect of England, 
France, and Germany! Lovers of their country and of their 
race, religious men, external to the Catholic Church, have at- 
tempted various expedients to arrest fierce wilful human nature 
in its onward course, and to bring it into subjection. The neces- 
sity of some form of religion for the interests of humanity, has 
been generally acknowledged: but where was the concrete repre- 
sentative of things invisible, which would have the force and the 
toughness necessary to be a breakwater against the deluge? Three 
centuries ago the establishment of religion, material, legal, and 
social, was generally adopted as the best expedient for the pur- 
pose, in those countries which separated from the Catholic Church; 
and for a long time it was successful; but now the crevices of those 
establishments are admitting the enemy. Thirty years ago, edu- 
cation was relied upon: ten years ago there was a hope that wars 
would cease for ever, under the influence of commercial enter- 
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prise and the reign of the useful and fine arts; but will any one 
venture to say that there is any thing any where on this earth, 
which will afford a fulcrum for us, whereby to keep the earth 
from moving onwards? 

The judgment, which experience passes whether on establish- 
ments or on education, as a means of maintaining religious truth 
in this anarchical world, must be extended even to Scripture, 
though Scripture be divine. Experience proves surely that the 
Bible does not answer a purpose for which it was never intended. 
It may be accidentally the means of the conversion of individuals; 
but a book, after all, cannot make a stand against the wild living 
intellect of man, and in this day it begins to testify, as regards its 
own structure and contents, to the power of that universal solvent, 
which is so successfully acting upon religious establishments. 

Supposing then it to be the Will of the Creator to interfere 
in human affairs, and to make provisions for retaining in the 
world a knowledge of Himself, so definite and distinct as to be 
proof against the energy of human scepticism, in such a case, — 
I am far from saying that there was no other way, — but there 
is nothing to surprise the mind, if He should think fit to introduce 
a power into the world, invested with the prerogative of infalli- 
bility in religious matters. Such a provision would be a direct, 
immediate, active, and prompt means of withstanding the dif- 
ficulty; it would be an instrument suited to the need; and, when 
I find that this is the very claim of the Catholic Church, not only 
do I feel no difficulty in admitting the idea, but there is a fitness 
in it, which recommends it to my mind. And thus I am brought 
to speak of the Church’s infallibility, as a provision, adapted by 
the mercy of the Creator, to preserve religion in the world, and 
to restrain that freedom of thought, which of course in itself is 
one of the greatest of our natural gifts, and to rescue it from its 
own suicidal excesses. And let it be observed that, neither here 
nor in what follows, shall I have occasion to speak directly of 
Revelation in its subject-matter, but in reference to the sanction 
which it gives to truths which may be known independently of it, 
— as it bears upon the defence of natural religion. I say, that a 
power, possessed of infallibility in religious teaching, 1s happily 
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adapted to be a working instrument, in the course of human af- 
fairs, for smiting hard and throwing back the immense energy 
of the aggressive, capricious, untrustworthy intellect. . . 

The initial doctrine of the infallible teacher must be an em- 
phatic protest against the existing state of mankind. Man had 
rebelled against his Maker. It was this that caused the divine 
interposition: and to proclaim it must be the first act of the 
divinely-accredited messenger. The Church must denounce re- 
bellion as of all possible evils the greatest. She must have no 
terms with it; if she would be true to her Master, she must ban 
and anathematize it. This is the meaning of a statement of 
mine, which has furnished matter for one of those special accusa- 
tions to which I am at present replying: I have, however, no 
fault at all to confess in regard to it; I have nothing to withdraw, 
and in consequence I here deliberately repeat it. I said, “The 
Catholic Church holds it better for the sun and moon to drop 
from heaven, for the earth to fail, and for all the many millions 
on it to die of starvation in extremest agony, as far as temporal 
affliction goes, than that one soul, I will not say, should be lost, 
but should commit one single venial sin, should tell one wilful 
untruth, or should steal one poor farthing without excuse.” I 
think the principle here enunciated to be the mere preamble in 
the formal credentials of the Catholic Church, as an Act of Parlia- 
ment might begin with a “Whereas.” It is because of the in- 
tensity of the evil which has possession of mankind, that a suitable 
antagonist has been provided against it; and the initial act of 
that divinely-commissioned power is of course to deliver her chal- 
lenge and to defy the enemy. Such a preamble then gives a 
méaning to her position in the world, and an interpretation to 
her whole course of teaching and action. 

In like manner she has ever put forth, with most energetic 
distinctness, those other great elementary truths, which either 
are an explanation of her mission or give a character to her work. 
She does not teach that human nature is irreclaimable, else where- 
fore should she be sent? not, that it is to be shattered and reversed, 
but to be extricated, purified, and restored; not, that it is a mere 
mass of hopeless evil, but that it has the promise upon it of great 
things, and even now, in its present state of disorder and excess, 
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has a virtue and a praise proper to itself. But in the next place 
she knows and she preaches that such a restoration, as she aims at 
effecting in it, must be brought about, not simply through certain 
outward provisions of preaching and teaching, even though they 
be her own, but from an inward spiritual power or grace imparted 
directly from above, and of which she is the channel. She has 
it in charge to rescue human nature from its misery, but not simply 
by restoring it on its own level, but by lifting it up to a higher 
level than its own. She recognizes in it real moral excellence 
though degraded, but she cannot set it free from earth except 
by exalting it towards heaven. It was for this end that a renovat- 
ing grace was put into her hands; and therefore from the nature 
of the gift, as well as from the reasonableness of the case, she 
goes on, as a further point, to insist, that all true conversion must 
begin with the first springs of thought, and to teach that each 
individual man must be in his own person one whole and perfect 
temple of God, while he is also one of the living stones which 
build up a visible religious community. And thus the distinc- 
tions between nature and grace, and between outward and inward 
religion, become two further articles in what I have called the 
preamble of her divine commission. . . 

Passing now from what I have called the preamble of that 
grant of power, which is made to the Church, to that power itself, 
Infallibility, I premise two brief remarks: — 1. on the one hand, 
I am not here determining any thing about the essential seat of 
that power, because that is a question doctrinal, not historical 
and practical; 2. nor, on the other hand, am I extending the 
direct subject-matter, over which that power of Infallibility has 
jurisdiction, beyond religious opinion: — and now as to the power 
itself, f 

This power, viewed in its fulness, is as tremendous as the giant 
evil which has called for it. It claims, when brought into exercise 
but in the legitimate manner, for otherwise of course it is but 
quiescent, to know for certain the very meaning of every por- 
tion of that Divine Message in detail, which was committed by 
our Lord to His Apostles. It claims to know its own limits, and 
to decide what it can determine absolutely and what it cannot. 
It claims, moreover, to have a hold upon statements not directly 
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religious, so far as this, — to determine whether they indirectly 
relate to religion, and, according to its own definitive judgment, 
to pronounce whether or not, in a particular case, they are simply 
consistent with revealed truth. It claims to decide magisterially, 
whether as within its own province or not, that such and such 
statements are or are not prejudicial to the Depositum of faith, 
in their spirit or in their consequences, and to allow them, or con- 
demn and forbid them, accordingly. It claims to impose silence 
at will on any matters, or controversies, of doctrine, which on 
its own ipse dixit, it pronounces to be dangerous, or inexpedient, 
or inopportune. It claims that, whatever may be the judgment 
of Catholics upon such acts, these acts should be received by them 
with those outward marks of reverence, submission, and loyalty, 
which Englishmen, for instance, pay to the presence of their 
sovereign, without expressing any criticism on them on the ground 
that in their matter they are inexpedient, or in their manner 
violent or harsh. And lastly, it claims to have the right of in- 
flicting spiritual punishment, of cutting off from the ordinary 
channels of the divine life, and of simply excommunicating, those 
who refuse to submit themselves to its formal declarations. Such 
is the infallibility lodged in the Catholic Church, viewed in the 
concrete, as clothed and surrounded by the appendages of its 
high sovereignty: it is, to repeat what I said above, a super- 
eminent prodigious power sent upon earth to encounter and master 
a giant evil. 

And now, having thus described it, I profess my own absolute 
submission to its claim. I believe the whole revealed dogma 
as taught by the Apostles, as committed by the Apostles to the 
Church, and as declared by the Church to me. I receive it, as 
it is infallibly interpreted by the authority to whom it is thus 
committed, and (implicitly) as it shall be, in like manner, further 
interpreted by that same authority till the end of time. I submit, 
moreover, to the universally received traditions of the Church, 
in which lies the matter of those new dogmatic definitions which 
are from time to time made, and which in all times are the cloth- 
ing and the illustration of the Catholic dogma as already defined. 
And I submit myself to those other decisions of the Holy See, 
theological or not, through the organs which it has itself ap- 
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pointed, which, waiving the question of their infallibility, on the 
lowest ground come to me with a claim to be accepted and obeyed. 
Also, I consider that, gradually and in the course of ages, Catholic 
inquiry has taken certain definite shapes, and has thrown itself 
into the form of a science, with a method and a phraseology of 
its own, under the intellectual handling of great minds, such as 
St. Athanasius, St. Augustine, and St. Thomas; and I feel no 
temptation at all to break in pieces the great legacy of thought 
thus committed to us for these latter days. 

All this being considered as the profession which I make ex 
animo, as for myself, so also on the part of the Catholic body, 
as far as I know it, it will at first sight be said that the restless 
intellect of our common humanity is utterly weighed down, to the 
repression of all independent effort and action whatever, so that, 
if this is to be the mode of bringing it into order, it is brought 
into order only to be destroyed. But this is far from the result, 
far from what I conceive to be the intention of that high Provi- 
dence who has provided a great remedy for a great evil, — far 
from borne out by the history of the conflict between Infallibility 
and Reason in the past, and the prospect of it in the future. The 
energy of the human intellect “does from opposition grow;” it 
thrives and is joyous, with a tough elastic strength, under the 
terrible blows of the divinely-fashioned weapon, and is never so 
much itself as when it has lately been overthrown. It is the 
custom with Protestant writers to consider that, whereas there 
are two great principles in action in the history of religion, Au- 
thority and Private Judgment, they have all the Private Judg- 
ment to themselves, and we have the full inheritance and the 
superincumbent oppression of Authority. But this is not so; it 
is the vast Catholic body itself, and it only, which affords an arena 
for both combatants in that awful, never-dying duel. It is neces- 
sary for the very life of religion, viewed in its large operations and 
its history, that the warfare should be incessantly carried on. 
Every exercise of Infallibility is brought out into act by an intense 
and varied operation of the Reason, both as its ally and as its op- 
ponent, and provokes again, when it has done its work, a re- 
action of Reason against it; and, as in a civil polity the State exists 
and endures by means of the rivalry and collision, the encroach- 
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ments and defeats of its constituent parts, so in like manner Catho- 
lic Christendom is no simple exhibition of religious absolutism, 
but presents a continuous picture of Authority and Private Judg- 
ment alternately advancing and retreating as the ebb and flow of 
the tide; — it is a vast assemblage of human beings with wilful 
intellects and wild passions, brought together into one by the 
beauty and the Majesty of a Superhuman Power, — into what 
may be called a large reformatory or training-school, not as if 
into a hospital or into a prison, not in order to be sent to bed, 
not to be buried alive, but (if I may change my metaphor) brought 
together as if into some moral factory, for the melting, refining, 
and moulding, by an incessant, noisy process, of the raw material 
of human nature, so excellent, so dangerous, so capable of divine 
purposes. 

St. Paul says in one place that his Apostolical power is given 
him to edification, and not to destruction. There can be no better 
account of the Infallibility of the Church. It is a supply for a 
need, and it does not go beyond that need. Its object is, and its 
effect also, not to enfeeble the freedom or vigour of human 
thought in religious speculation, but to resist and control its ex- 
travagance. What have been its great works? All of them in 
the distinct province of theology: — to put down Arianism, Eu- 
tychianism, Pelagianism, Manichzism, Lutheranism, Jansenism. 
Such is the broad result of its action in the past; — and now as 
to the securities which are given us that so it ever will act in 
time to come. 

First, Infallibility cannot act outside of a definite circle of 
thought, and it must in all its decisions, or definitions, as they are 
called, profess to be keeping within it. The great truths of the 
moral law, of natural religion, and of Apostolical faith, are both 
its boundary and its foundation. It must not go beyond them, 
and it must ever appeal to them. Both its subject-matter, and 
its articles in that subject-matter, are fixed. And it must ever 
profess to be guided by Scripture and by tradition. It must refer 
to the particular Apostolic truth which it is enforcing, or (what 
iS called) defining. Nothing, then, can be presented to me, in 
time to come, as part of the faith, but what I ought already to 
have received, and hitherto have been kept from receiving, (if 
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so,) merely because it has not been brought home to me. Noth- 
ing can be imposed upon me different in kind from what I hold 
already, — much less contrary to it. The new truth which is 
promulgated, if it is to be called new, must be at least homo- 
geneous, cognate, implicit, viewed relatively to the old truth. 
It must be what I may even have guessed, or wished, to be in- 
cluded in the Apostolic revelation; and at least it will be of 
such a character, that my thoughts readily concur in it or coalesce 
with it, as soon as I hear it. Perhaps I and others actually have 
always believed it, and the only question which is now decided 
in my behalf, is, that I have henceforth the satisfaction of having 
to believe, that I have only been holding all along what the 
Apostles held before me. . . 


I have closed this history of myself with St. Philip’s name upon 
St. Philip’s feast-day; and, having done so, to whom can I more 
suitably offer it, as a memorial of affection and gratitude, than to 
St. Philip’s sons, my dearest brothers of this House, the Priests 
of the Birmingham Oratory, AMsrosz St. Jonn, Henry AUSTIN 
Mitts, Henry Birriesron, Epwarp CaswELL, WILLIAM PAINE 
Nevite, and Henry Ienatrus Duprey Ryper? who have been 
so faithful to me; who have been so sensitive of my needs; who 
have been so indulgent to my failings; who have carried me 
through so many trials; who have grudged no sacrifice, if I asked 
for it; who have been so cheerful under discouragements of my 
causing; who have done so many good works, and let me have the 
credit of them; — with whom I have lived so long, with whom I 
hope to die. 

And to you especially, dear AMBROSE Sr. Joun; whom God 
gave me, when He took every one else away; who are the link 
between my old life and my new; who have now for twenty-one 
years been so devoted to me, so patient, so zealous, so tender; 
who have let me lean so hard upon you; who have watched me 
so narrowly; who have never thought of yourself, if I was in 
question. 2 

And in you I gather up and bear ın memory those familiar 
affectionate companions and counsellors, who 1n Oxford were 
given to me, one after another, to be my daily solace and relief; 
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and all those others, of great name and high example, who were 
my thorough friends, and showed me true attachment in times 
long past; and also those many younger men, whether I knew 
them or not, who have never been disloyal to me by word or 
deed; and of all these, thus various in their relations to me, those 
more especially who have since joined the Catholic Church. 
And I earnestly pray for this whole company, with a hope 
against hope, that all of us, who once were so united, and so happy 
in our union, may even now be brought at length, by the Power 
of the Divine Will, into One Fold and under One Shepherd. 


May 26, 1864. 
In Festo Corp. Christ. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Feb. 21: Birth of John Henry Newman, son of John New- 
man, a London banker. 

Dec. 14: Newman begins residence at Oxford. 

April 12: Elected Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford; influence 
of Whately. 

May: Takes Holy Orders, becomes Curate of St. Clement’s, 
Oxford. 

Becomes Tutor of Oriel; begins to shake off Whately’s intel- 
lectualism. 

Appointed Vicar of St. Mary’s, with the chapelry of Little- 
more; influence of Hurrell Froude, and of the early Church 


Fathers. 


1831-1832: Made select preacher to the University; develops a 


1832 


1833 


close friendship with Hurrell Froude, John Keble, and Ed- 
ward Pusey. 

Goes for a Mediterranean tour with Froude; is repelled, in 
Italy, by the “Roman Catholic system;” composes much 
poetry (most of the Lyra Apostolica and “Lead, Kindly 
Light”); after serious illness in Sicily, returns to England 
on July 9, 1833. 

July 14: Keble preaches sermon on National A postasy, mark- 
ing the beginning of the Oxford Movement, as a reaction 
to Erastianism (the Church regarded as merely a depart- 
ment of the State), against current rationalism, and neglect 
of tradition and spirituality in the English Church; publica- 
tion of many Tracts for the Times, until 1841. 


1835-1839: Newman superintends the Tracts; delivers his famous 


Sunday afternoon sermons; becomes editor of the British 
Critic (1836); works out his theory of the Via Media 
(English Church midway between the errors of Protestant- 
ism and the corruptions of Rome); disturbed by his dis- 
covery (in 1839) of the similarity between the Anglican 
position and the fifth- and sixth-century heresy known as 
Monophysitism, and by reading Wiseman’s article compar- 
ing the Anglicans to the Donatist heretics of the fourth cen- 


tury. l 
1841 Publishes Tract XC to “test the tenability of all Catholic doc- 


trine within the Church of England,” suggesting that her 
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Thirty-Nine Articles had not been directed against the Ro- 
man Catholic position but only against popular errors and 
exaggerations; meets with a storm of disapproval; discon- 
tinues the Tracts. 

April 19: Retires to Littlemore, with a few friends; establishes 
a semi-monastic life; writes the Development of Christian 
Doctrine, which he leaves uncompleted (1845). 

Having published a semi-formal retractation of all he had said 
against the Roman Catholic Church (1843), he is received 
into that Church on October 9. 

Newman, having been ordained priest (in Rome, in 1846), 
settles at the Oratory at Egbaston, near Birmingham, as its 
head, 

Delivers the lectures on Difficulties of Anglicans, in London, 
to aid in stemming the tide of popular feeling against the 
restoration of Roman Catholic hierarchy in England (“papal 
aggression” ). 

Lectures on T'he Present Position of Catholics in England; 
becomes involved in a libel suit by accusing an ex-Dominican 
friar, Dr. Achilli, of gross immorality; is fined £100 and 
costs (£14,000), which is supplied him by contributions 
from Catholics in England and America. 

Is made rector-elect of a proposed Catholic University in Dub- 
lin; begins his lectures on T he Idea of a University; encoun- 
ters jealousy and opposition. 

Newman resigns as rector. 

Is asked to edit a new translation of the Bible; unsupported by 
the bishops, the project is abandoned. 

Proposes a branch house of the Oratory at Oxford; is opposed 
by Manning; abandons the scheme. 

Is made editor of T'he Rambler, a liberal Catholic magazine; 
his article, “Consulting the Faithful in Matters of Doctrine” 
is delated to Rome, and Newman is obliged to resign as ed- 
itor. 

December: Newman sees his opportunity to vindicate his ca- 
reer, and perhaps end the eighteen-year period of frustra- 
tion and obscurity as a Catholic: reads Charles Kingsley’s 
review of Froude’s History of England in Macmillan s Mag- 
azine for January 1864, in which Kingsley says that “Fa- 
ther Newman informs us [that] truth for its own sake need 
not be a virtue with the Roman clergy,” etc. 
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1864 April 21: First Part of the pologia appears. 

1865 Publishes The Dream of Gerontius; the Apologia widely read 
and much admired; Newman no longer under eclipse. 

1866—1867: Newman makes another attempt to establish an Ox- 
ford branch of the Oratory; again opposed by Manning, 
and blocked by Propaganda. 

1867—1870: Opposes the definition of Papal Infallibility by the 
Vatican Council, and the establishment of the “inspiration 
of Scripture;” accepts both decrees when once established, 
but is disturbed over the untimeliness of the first; publishes 
the Grammar of Assent (1870). 

1874 Publishes the Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, replying to Glad- 
stone’s charge (in Vatican Decrees and their Bearing on 
Civil Allegiance) that Roman Catholics could not be loyal 
at once to Britain and to an “infallible pope.” 

1878 Is made Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; is now 
universally honored and revered. 

1879 Newman is created Cardinal. 

1880  Preachesin Trinity College, Oxford, at the Jesuit Church. 

1890 August 11: Death of Newman. 
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